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“A man who has a vision is not able to use 
the power of it until after he has performed 
the vision on earth for the people to see.”’ 
Black Elk. Oglala Sioux shaman 


Chapter One 


The Magic of Showbusiness: 
an Introduction 


Why do the superstars of showbusiness appear to possess the charismatic 
power of religious prophets? Why are popular singers worshipped, some- 
times to the point of hysteria, by their fans? How is it that the death of a 
rock musician like John Lennon strikes millions of people as a personal 
tragedy, a kind of sacred event? Could it be that showbusiness has become 
the real religion of modern times? 

The world of entertainment penetrates every corner of our lives. From 
sunrise to sunset, and during the darkness in between, one flick of a 
switch, one press of a button, one purchase of a ticket, and we have 
entered the temple of showbusiness. It is everywhere, always available, 
like the sacred prostitutes of the ancient cults. Nobody is excluded; nobody 
needs to be converted. Just to be born guarantees membership for life. 

Are we blind to the ubiquitous presence of modern showbusiness? 
Because it is so all-pervasive, perhaps we do not see it? Like children who 
gaze upwards and notice only the moon and stars, we miss the sky. It is 
too massive, and it envelops our world too completely, for us even to 
notice that it is there. 

This book is about the strange and fascinating origins of the arts of 
showbiz. But it is not about ‘Art’. It is about popular entertainment, as a 
religion. We are concerned with spectacular stunts and shows, song and 
dance, magic tricks, the circus, pantomime and pop music. Men like Harry 
Houdini, magicians like the great Bosco, musicians like Louis Armstrong, 
Bob Dylan, David Bowie, Jimi Hendrix, singers like Bessie Smith and 
clowns like Joey Grimaldi and Chaplin, are some of the ‘priests’ of this 
religion and there are unnamed saints by the score. They eat fire, leap from 
great heights, swallow swords, fly trapezes, balance on ladders playing the 
violin. Within this church of showbusiness, there are many strange rituals: 
someone is sawing a lady in half (what a weird thing to do!) another is 
pulling a rabbit out of a hat, while a third is tied up in a sack trying 
desperately to escape. What kind of holy life is this? 

We have become so used to watching such peculiar events on stage and 
on television that we hardly notice any longer what actually goes on. Why 
saw a lady in half? Why swallow a sword? Why become a ventriloquist? 
How can we explain the sexual ambivalence of a David Bowie, or under- 
stand the use of hallucinogenic drugs by, for example, The Beatles? Is it 
true that “‘there’s no business like showbusiness”’, or is there in reality a 
very old ‘business’ indeed, which lies at the heart of showbiz? This book 
is an attempt to find out. 

I suspect that what we want from ‘entertainment’ is much more than 
we would readily admit. John Lennon complained bitterly about the expec- 
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tations of the frenzied audiences at the height of Beatlemania. The screa- 
mers certainly had not come to hear the music. What absolutely stunned 
him was the appearance at the concerts of rows of people in wheelchairs, 
who were brought round to the dressing-rooms after the show. Did they 
want autographs perhaps? No, they wished only to be touched, to be 
healed by these now semi-divine Liverpool lads. How could The Beatles 
be expected to cure them? By a subtle deflection of the power inherent in 
their status as objects of worship? In fact, The Beatles had been mistaken 
for medicine-men or witch-doctors. Soon they began to dress and talk like 
medicine-men. But was it simply a case of mistaken identity? Why should 
entertainers be expected to perform cures? Do we all attend their shows 
in order to ‘feel better’? Are we humming the songs so that we might, 
like the singers, get transformed from the ordinary world into the extra- 
ordinary? It we do, we are in a church. We are attending a religious rite. 

The power that entertainers wield over their audiences cannot be 
explained by the advent of the mass media. Performers have been 
surrounded by a highly potent aura for an extremely long time. So 
powerful has their influence been that in Europe over the last two thou- 
sand years that other great source of transforming religious energy, the 
Christian faith, has presented the most determined opposition to them. 
The Church has never liked popular entertainments. Why? The rise of 
modern showbiz began during the seventeenth century, alongside the 
beginnings of a decline in the power of the Church. It was no coincidence. 
Prior to that time, the people’s entertainment was despised and repressed 
by the ecclesiastical authorities. Their attitude did not change, they just 
gradually lost the power to enforce their prejudice. What was it about the 
mediaeval jugglers, minstrels, acrobats and rope-dancers that the Church 
found so objectionable? Did the churchmen suspect that these merry 
pleasures were the left-overs of an older religion, the remnants of a once 
powerful and ancient magical tradition? 

For the past two hundred years, the established religion of Christianity 
has been on the wane and its churches fast emptying of believers. The 
old God was losing ground before the demonstrable, repeatable and 
explainable wonders of modern science. The optimistic scientists of a 
hundred years ago were positivists. They were positive that it was just a 
matter of time before science superceded religion as the highest expression 
of man’s quest for knowledge. First had come magic and superstition, 
then religion and faith, now science and certainty. How fortunate we were 
then. 

Religion ought to be on its death-bed by now. Science should have dealt 
it a mortal blow. But there is no sign of a death of religion. It has bounced 
back from its appointed grave and a hundred cults have mushroomed up 
on the fallen tree of Christianity. Many of these new cults have emerged 
as a direct result of the unprecedented explosion of pop culture during 
the 1960s. Popular entertainers, like so many Pied Pipers, led multitudes 
of young people towards strange new faiths. Is showbiz in the vanguard 
of a religious response to the rise of science? 

In order to penetrate the mysteries of showbusiness, we must begin 
somewhere near the beginnings of human culture. For modern showbiz 
is, in reality, a huge disguise. It is not as it appears to be. Dressed in an 
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unlikely and confusing costume, it is a surprise appearance by a special 
guest. We must return to something like our origins to find out why such 
elaborate concealment was ever necessary at all. | 

In taking this journey back into our own past, we will encounter some 
very strange phenomena. They are some of the most elemental and primi- 
tive forms of religious life. There are great advantages in such an approach, 
for what at first may appear bizarre and disconnected from our own world 
soon changes into something surprisingly familiar. Nothing has been lost. 
The most ancient of human religions is also the most fundamental to our 
nature. It is like the human skeleton. Very strange when first encountered, 
but soon recognised from the inside of our own bodies. Human culture 
has been fleshed around these ancient religious bones. We must take them 
out of the cupboard and examine them closely. 

Until the beginning of agriculture, a mere ten thousand years ago, 
protohuman beings had existed for the previous million years or more in 
small travelling groups. The huge pre-history of humanity is the story of 
nomadic people. We human beings are apparently natural-born wanderers 
who only recently decided to settle down in permanent houses. Of course, 
we cannot go back and see what it was like to live in an intimate human 
group in the far-distant past. But we can examine the religious life of those 
tribes of people who until very recently were still following the same life- 
style that characterised our archaic ancestors. Things may not be exactly 
as they were, but the greater the evidence from archaeological investiga- 
tions of our Neanderthal forbears, the more clearly it appears how unchan- 
ging the religious traditions of nomadic peoples can be. 

It was through the study of these recently surviving nomadic tribes 
that a kind of religion was rediscovered which now bears the name of 
shamanism. It includes all the peculiarly primitive types of religious magic 
which are often associated with mumbo jumbo, ju-ju, the supernatural, 
witch-doctors and the black arts. It is fundamentally an ecstatic form of 
religion, in the true sense of the word. For though that now over-worked 
adjective describes something like an exalted state of feeling, the original 
connotation of ecstasy was closer to the idea of being ‘at the end of your 
tether’, “out of your mind”, “at your wit’s end”. Ecstatic religion takes 
off where the normal state of mind stops and at the centre of all ecstatic 
religions there stand certain types of individuals who appear to have the 
capability to abandon not only their normal minds, but also their normal 
bodies. These individuals, be they men, women, or youths, we call 
‘shamans’. They are the source of shamanistic religion, wherever it is 
found. 

It may be a long way from the shamans of the ancient past to the pop 
idols of today, but between them there stretches an unbroken line of 
descent. The ‘magic’ of showbusiness is real magic. It draws its power 
from an immensely well stocked religious bank, which contains the depo- 
sited riches of perhaps a million years of human genius. To make the leap 
from shaman to superstar, we must embark on a strange and enchanting 
journey, into the hellish underworld of demonic powers and through the 
delightful realms of the gods of the Upperworld. We must engage in that 
most ancient, rewarding and entertaining of all human endeavours, a 
journey of the soul. 
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Chapter Two 
Shamanism: The Old Religion 


“T’ve been across to the other side. 
“I've shown you everything. I’ve got nothing to hide’. 
John Lennon 


These words are from a modern song but they have a very ancient ring 
about them. They refer to a type of experience which lies at the heart of 
religion. Such songs have been sung in ten thousand versions throughout 
the whole of recorded time and probably long before that. What is the 
claim that is made? Where is this “other side’? Why should the singer 
show us “everything’’? 

Human beings are renowned, even notorious, for their ability to adapt 
to the most bizarre conditions. We live in an incredible range of environ- 
ments, climates, social organisations and religious faiths. Adaptation is 
the name of our game, and up to now we have done it better than any 
other creature on earth. We are different. We are strange. We are like 
nothing else we know. But we forget, and we adapt. We think it’s normal 
to be human. 

Apparently we have not always been human beings. We are beasts of 
this earth who have undergone a most peculiar event, a change into 
something rich and strange. It must have first happened somewhere, 
sometime, to someone. We are a transformed animal, a creature with 
culture. We may think we are normal, but we are not. We are changelings. 
The foundation of the human personality must lie in this experience of 
change. For without such a revolutionary event, we would never even 
have noticed ourselves. 

Perhaps there was a single moment in the far-distant past when man- 
the-animal (whatever that was) became possessed by the spirit of man- 
the-person (whatever that might be). Possessed: is it the ‘normal’ human 
condition to be possessed? We usually think of a state of possession as a 
type of madness, a psychiatrist’s problem. But the insane do not have 
different mental apparatus. They have acute difficulty with the same mind 
that we all share. We are all possessed by the spirit of humanness and 
none of us really knows who or what this spirit is. We hope it is ultimately 
benevolent, we fear that it is not. But all our speculations and hopes 
cannot alter our situation. Humanness rides us like a king does his horse 
and we cannot, it seems, unseat our rider and return to old pastures. To 
be human at all is to be possessed. 

As far as we can tell, it was man’s ability to make and use tools which 
marked the great change from animal into human being. Men and women 
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may have been making tools for a million years or more. Those who study 
prehistoric societies rely almost exclusively upon the examination of crude 
stone and bone implements to build a picture of archaic life. Our tools are 
our culture. They both effect change and protect us from it. But not all 
our first tools were solid objects which remained for archaeologists to 
discover. One of our most important tools was completely invisible. It was 
language. Before the written word, language could leave no signs and 
consequently it is virtually impossible to decipher its evolution. 

The ancient human beings had another invisible tool equally difficult to 
trace. It was religion. It is easy to see how important sharp flints and 
language were for our early ancestors. But what about religion? If that 
were such a basic tool, what was the equally fundamental task for which 
it was designed or discovered? If we could strip religion naked, what 
would we see? Long before the Aztec demons, the Old Testament Father, 
the Hindu pantheon of a billion gods; long before towns and cities, social 
classes and individual property, what was it then? What is the essence of 
all religious enterprise? It is the secret of the magic of Change itself. 

Change causes terror. It can also create joy. It is feared and worshipped, 
pursued and shunned. Inevitable. Unavoidable. It is the very basis of our 
human stature as the changed animal. 


“In order to arrive at what you are not 
You must go through the way in which you are not". 
T. S. Eliot. East Coker 


We cannot escape this fact: to move or change from one state into another, 
we must pass through a third condition, which is neither one thing nor 
another. We humans are this third condition. We can no longer remember 
what it was that we were, nor yet know what we might become. All we 
can truly make out is Change itself. Religion is a tool for both surviving 
and accomplishing transformation. 

We can only guess about the specific religious ideas which our prehis- 
toric forbears held. Neither can we be certain for how long we have been 
religious creatures. The Neanderthal burial procedures and cave paintings 
of 40,000 years ago clearly indicate that something religious was already a 
well-established part of human life and death. Homo Religiosus is certainly 
much older than Homo Sapiens. If religion is the ‘spirit’ of change, we 
have been possessed by it for a very long time. | 

The importance of particular or conventional states of possession, by 
ancestor spirits, gods, demons and ideas in human history is probably 
immense.! Possessed subjects speak in unknown tongues, perform acts 
of incredible strength, dance in frenzy, introduce novelty, communicate 
with other worlds. The condition of ecstasy can be a similar phenomenon. 
Those entranced leave behind, or as I would put it, experience intensely 
the normal human condition. They often report the most extravagant 
encounters in apparently alien universes. (Until very recently, such 
psychic states were recognised universally as conditions of tremendous 
sacredness.) In such strange accounts we may recognise our very begin- 
nings. We may perceive in those possessed the fundamental gift-burden 
of being human. In those possessed, we recognise ourselves. | 
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Perhaps the first transformed animals appeared mad to their contem- 
pories? But the power which accompanied their peculiar condition would 
have proved an irresistible attraction. The first attempts at language may 
have been the result of states of rapturous possession. (Poets still provide 
us with new language in such a way.) Were we seduced into human 
culture by a dance of ecstasy; entranced into humanness by the Pied 
Pipers of ancient times? 


The effect of the acquisition of tools upon our ancestors was to turn them 
into wanderers. The novel ability to manipulate both inner and outer 
environments led to extensive migrations. As they became more skilled 
in social and psychic organisation, hunting, fishing and gathering a wide 
variety of foodstuffs, the early groups of human beings found themselves 
no longer restricted to the warmer lands where they had originated. Wher- 
ever it was possible to go on foot, our ancestors went and “it was as a 
hunter-fisher that man inherited almost the whole earth’”’.? 

So the early human beings, those transformed tree creatures, became 
nomadic travellers for certainly tens, perhaps even hundreds, of thous- 
ands of years. They refused to settle down until only a few thousand 
years ago. Driven by local circumstance, by climatic change, following 
herds of game, the desire for exploration and psychic inspiration, they 
covered most of the available world. What might the religion of those 
eternal wanderers have been? Our only clues, apart from archaeological 
findings and the odd detail in a cave painting, are to be gained by exami- 
ning the kind of religious life characteristic of those people who in recent 
times still lived that same simple, preliterate existence of the nomadic 
hunter-gatherers. 

The religion of such peoples is shamanism.3? Those who have survived 
into modern times, like the Australian Aborigines and their Stone Age 
culture, have remained faithful to their old religion.4 Of course, it is 
dangerous and incorrect to assume that the lifestyles of such tribes in 
recent times resemble exactly those lived by the travelling people of thous- 
ands of years ago. Neither is it possible to find a proto-religion, pure and 
unsullied by the passage of time. But it does appear extremely likely that 
religious behaviour of the shamanistic kind represents something of the 
fundamental human religious feeling. A type of shamanism is evident 
25,000 years ago.> The fact that shamanistic religion is so universally 
widespread,* and so closely associated with the nomadic hunter-gatherer 
way of life also clearly indicates its extreme age. So convincing has the 
evidence appeared that some scholars have associated shamanism with 
the origin of religion itself.”7 Leonard Leh, who studied the shamanism of 
the North American Indians, came to the conclusion that: 


“Shamanism, in some form, seems to have been characteristic of practically 
every type of human society in its early stages.’’® 


There is also abundant evidence of the imprint of shamanistic ideas in the 
beliefs, structures and practices of such sophisticated religions as 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam and Judeo-Christianity. All the great religions — 
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have in their cupboards a shamanistic skeleton. It is therefore towards 
shamanism that we must look to gain some idea of the religious life of 
our distant forbears. 

So, what is shamanism? What is a shaman?? It is not easy to define 
quickly or clearly. The debate over definitions has been complex and 
confusing, but it has served at least to show something of the unnerving 
breadth of roles and functions associated with this ‘profession’ .!° The full 
scope of shamanistic behaviour is truly astounding, for it appears to 
contain within it, as if waiting to flower, virtually every artistic discipline 
and a fair few of the sciences as well. Generalisations are difficult, for 
shamanism contains an exceptionally rich variety of human responses to 
experiences of an extraordinary nature. 

There exists a vast amount of information about shamanism from all 
over the world, but as this book is particularly concerned with our own 
Western traditions, we shall concentrate upon what is known about the 
nomads of the northern hemisphere. These include the Siberian and 
Asiatic tribes (one of whom, the Tungus people, actually provided the 
word ‘shaman’), the Eskimos and some of the North American Indians, 
who themselves perhaps crossed over from Siberia in waves, between 
30,000 and 10,000 years ago. These peoples until very recently still led a 
life probably quite similar to that of our own ancient forbears. The great 
changes of agriculture and ‘civilisation’ had largely passed them by (or 
they successfully avoided them). They embody the ghosts of our own 
past. 

A belief in spirits is the fundamental assumption of peoples who practise 
shamanism. It may be that the worship of ancestor-spirits who appeared 
in dreams or visions lies close to the roots of the shamanistic experience 
of life.1! The nomadic hunter-gatherers inhabited a universe saturated with 
spirits. In stones, trees, mountains, rivers, birds, animals and fish were 
hidden forces or powers which profoundly affected their lives. 


“All that exists lives. The lamp walks around. The walls of the house have 
voices of their own. Even the chamber vessel has a separate land and 
house. The skins sleeping in the bags talk at night. The antlers lying on 
the tombs arise at night and walk in procession around the mounds, while 
the deceased get up and visit the living.’ 


And noi only in this world did the spirits proliferate. The cosmos of 
shamanistic peoples was in its simplest form a triple-layered universe. The 
world of everyday was seen as a ‘Middleworld’, suspended between two 
other realms of experience. These worlds above and below were thought 
of as containing multitudes of spirits who influenced and controlled all 
the important events in life. Such a religious cosmology, if we translated 
it into the more familiar Christian terminology,’> would mean that both 
Heaven and Hell exist now all around us, but there would be no sinners 
in Hell, only bodiless spirits, and no faithful in Heaven, only distant gods. 

Shamanism is a religious response to this all but universal apprehension 
that unseen forces control and direct our lives. These forces or spirits are 
not thought of as inhabiting definite forms, as we inhabit our bodies, but 
are beings capable of ‘in-forming’ anything they care to enter. When spirits 
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manifested themselves in the Middleworld, they were considered capable 
of introducing themselves into just about any natural object or animal 
and, not least of all, into human beings. In such a manner, all the signifi- 
cant events in life were felt to be influenced for good or ill by the activity 
of spirit forces, and shamanism consists essentially of attempting to coerce 
or control the spirits to do good and refrain from evil. This activity is 
called ‘shamanising’. It was the shaman’s principal task. 

In response to this feeling that the world we inhabit is a mere filling in 
the cosmic sandwich, the shaman is the man or woman who, for reasons 
we shall investigate, develops the ability to travel to the other layers and 
mediate between the spirits who dwell there and the people. It is this 
ability to experience the extraordinary realms, combined with the talent 
to communicate such experiences, that lies at the centre of all the shaman’s 
activities, and therefore at the heart of shamanism itself. For if living, 
loving and dying successfully all appear to depend upon the help (or the 
absence of hindrance) of spirit-beings from the other worlds, then the 
most significant cultural figures will be those individuals who can demon- 
strate their talent for this type of communication. The shaman’s perform- 
ance is the very hub of nomadic cultural life. 

The shaman is the fine tuner of the psyche of his tribe. It is the shaman’s 
responsibility to ensure that what can be done is done. Like a prophet, 
he is called upon to see into the future, predict the weather and the 
behaviour of animals. Like a priest, he must make the proper sacrifices, 
conduct the spirits of the dead to their resting places, know the details of 
the ceremonies. Like a historian but without the aid of writing he must 
know the history of the tribe, their heritage, their tribal spirits, their myths 
and legends, the origins of things and their functions. Like an all-purpose 
doctor, he must be able to diagnose physical and mental illnesses, heal 
the sick, prescribe herbal and other remedies. He is the ombudsman to 
the all-pervading spirit worlds. If people or objects are lost, he must locate 
them. If people experience bad luck in any area of life, he must console 
and help them. In short, he or she is a model of the all-rounder, an 
attempt at the complete human being. The shaman makes Renaissance 
Man look like a hide-bound specialist. The songs and poems which tell of 
adventures in the realms of spirits, the gestures, dances and costumes, 
the art of communicating the extraordinary in all its many forms, represent 
the very stuff of that which we now proudly designate as Culture. 

To become a shaman it made no difference whether you were a man or 
woman, aged or youthful, great or small. What counted in the end was 
experience itself.14 There are those who consider that in ancient times 
most shamans would have been women; others who insist that shamanism 
is really a product of male-dominated societies.15 But shamanism appears 
to persist regardless of the overt religious or political structures. It has 
many offspring and many disguises. (As we shall see, showbusiness is 
one of those disguises.) Becoming a shaman has never really depended 
on age, sex or class because just as the proof of the pudding has always 
been in the eating, so the proof of a shaman has always been in the 
shamanising. (If trapped in some terrifying predicament, the age or sex 
of one’s rescuer matters little.) The qualification for being a shaman is 
being a shaman. 
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When it comes to the types of people, their associated personal and 
psychic histories, and the way in which they experienced becoming 
shamans, there is more that we can say about the matter. For the crucial 
experiences which are involved in the development of the shaman’s abili- 
ties to ‘travel’ assume a quite distinctive pattern. The subject is involunt- 
arily taken to the spirit worlds and exposed to arduous and dangerous 
encounters at great personal risk. If he survives, it is because he has learnt 
the secret of change. Indeed, the shaman is he-who-must-change in order 
to survive. He must become a maestro of transformation and all his subse- 
quent activities as an all-purpose magician depend upon this strange 
achievement. 

When these psychic adventurers recount their stories of how they 
acquired their magical powers, we come across the same themes, the same 
sequence of episodes, even the same details. There appears to be an 
archetypal experience associated with gaining supernatural powers, and 
though the names, the times and the places may change, the stories 
remain recognisably similar. 
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Chapter Three 
The Shaman’s Initiation 


“Now that He ascended, what 1s it but that He also descended 
first into the lower parts of the earth.” 
St Paul. Ephesians 4 v9. 


“Whosoever has built a ‘new heaven’ 
Has found the strength for it in his own hell.” 
Nietszche 


In the religious traditions of nomadic hunter-gatherers, a shaman acquires 
his mysterious powers through initiation. (I use the masculine pronoun 
henceforward purely for convenience. Exactly the same applies to female 
shamans.) Such an initiation amongst the Siberian tribes is usually a spon- 
taneous event and is rarely sought after. It is clear that there are certain 
types of people who are more likely than others to undergo this peculiar 
experience. There are those who, from childhood and even from birth, 
seem marked out for shamanhood. Others find themselves chosen later 
on in life. But regardless of how likely a candidate may appear for.the 
role of shaman, it is primarily the experience of initiation which confers 
shamanistic power. | 

There are two ways of describing becoming a shaman. One is from the 
outside, as others see it. The other way is from the inside, as the shaman 
tells it. The descriptions coincide at some points and diverge at others. 
We must consider both, for these accounts are of special importance for 
an understanding of both the true nature of the performing arts in general 
and the art of showbiz in particular. 


The Shaman’s Sickness 


In the Siberian and Eskimo traditions there appears to be a particular kind 
of childhood and adolescence associated with those who become shamans. 
It is regarded as an appropriate preparation and often referred to as a 
sickness. The essence of these appropriate early lives can be summed up 
in a single phrase: hard times. When it is borne in mind how rigorous life 
could be for those tribes on the wind-swept and icy steppes of the Siberian 
plains, or on the edge of the Arctic ice-cap, it will be appreciated that 
these could be very hard times indeed. Severe physical illness, disability 
or extreme psychological trauma, are strongly connected with becoming 
a shaman. 

Amongst the psychological disturbances frequently associated with a 
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young shaman-to-be, the experience of partial or total orphanhood seems 
to be quite common.! The death of one or both parents certainly throws 
a child prematurely into the real world, with its endemic suffering and 
loss. But it can, it appears, also trigger a sudden and desperate encounter 
with the spirit worlds as well, by forcing the child back onto his own, 
often undeveloped, resources. The situation can demand both courage 
and psychological strength in great measure. These are also some of the 
required attributes of a would-be shaman. 

In the snow-bound northern reaches of Asia, orphanhood could easily 
come about suddenly, violently and occasionally in the most bizarre 
circumstances. For example it is not unusual, if food stores are low, for a 
single family to set out hunting, get trapped in the snow and find them- 
selves having to sit out the winter in a rapidly constructed ice-hut. Neither 
is it unknown for one or both parents to die, exhausted by the search for 
food, leaving their child to stay and await the spring with only corpses 
for company. One such child survived by cannibalising his dead parents’ 
flesh and calling desperately upon the spirits to comfort him. They came, 
and later when he had grown into a man, they came again to initiate him 
into shamanhood.? | 

It is not hard to see how such an experience would mark a child out as 
clearly destined for the extraordinary. He has to become special to survive 
at all. He is forced into familiarity with the spirits. 

Other psychological problems might show themselves in peculiarities 
of behaviour. Young potential shamans could be violent and frenzied, 
sometimes collapsing inexplicably into states of unconsciousness. 
Such youths would often withdraw voluntarily or at the command 
of spirit voices into the wilderness, eating only tree bark and fungus, 
and engaging in bouts of self-injury. The parents of the afflicted child, 
recognising the shamanistic sickness, would consult the old tribal shaman 
and often place the youth under his care in a form of arranged orphan- 
hood.? 

Amongst the Eskimos: 


“When candidates were trying to become shamans they would go ‘something 
like crazy for five days’. One shaman told of staying outside during night 
storms, sleepless, crying to the spirits to help him obtain the power to make 
the dead live. It is said that people who become shamans felt very sick and 
verplexed during this time: they go ‘out of mind but not crazy’ and they 
felt alright again when they had ‘straightened up in their minds what 

was bothering them’.”” 


Prolonged and severe physical illness is another circumstance which has 
been traditionally connected with those who become shamans. In fact 
virtually any kind of extended or acute suffering, sufficient to pick out 
and separate the sufferer from the norm, is seen as committing him to the 
spirit worlds. It is understood that Life itself has selected the candidate 
and he must take up the shaman’s tasks or remain ‘sick’ for perhaps his 
whole life. 

Physical peculiarities could be significant too. Children born with teeth 
or an extra finger were considered likely shamans, in fact, “extra bones’ 
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“From at least the second 
century there was no more well- 
known or popular belief.” (The 
Harrowing of Hell, p.45) In 
England, if a group of travelling 
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Mouth’ because that was what 
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7 The concept of soul-loss is 
extremely ancient but probably 
not as old as the concept of 
disease-object intrusion. See F. 
E. Clements, Primitive Concepts 
of Disease. 

8 The Asiatic shamanistic 
peoples held a religious theory 
that in general, suggested that 
any one person contained at 
least three types of “‘soul’’. The 
first-soul represented essential 
life. This type of soul was 
possessed by every living thing 
until it was destroyed absolutely 
at death. The second-soul was 
more like our concept of 
“spirit”. It was a psychic element 
capable of leaving and returning 
to the body. It was normally 
absent in sleep, or other 
conditions of unconsciousness, 
was responsible for experiences 
like dreaming and could engage 
in direct relationships with other 
souls and spirits. This soul, like 
the Christian’s, was not 
destroyed at death, but liberated 
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are a traditional attribute of the shaman.> But such features do not make 
a shaman. They merely suggest the possibility. 

The various sicknesses and physical illnesses which afflict the likely 
shamans can often be very important parts of the initiation. As well as 
selecting future shamans, these troubles could create, or constitute, the 
psychological experiences which actually make a shaman, although spon- 
taneous initiations were almost always followed by long periods of instruc- 
tion under existing shamans. The importance of sickness and disease in 
this respect is that any illness could carry the sufferer down into Hell and 
it was in the lower world that most shamans acquired their powers.¢ 


The Shaman and Soul-loss 


We can all recognise that to be seriously ill is a kind of Hell. It involves 
being helpless, separate from ordinary people and sometimes facing the 
prospect of permanent suffering and even death. In the disease-theory of 
many shamanistic nomads, this feeling was expressed in specific ideas 
about soul-loss or soul-theft.” It was usually the spirits from the Under- 
world that created sickness by stealing souls. Therefore it was only by 
‘going to Hell’ and retrieving one’s soul, that recovery was possible. The 
shamans were the experts at such therapeutic voyages because they had 
been to Hell themselves and returned safely. 

The triple-layered universe of the shamanistic peoples meant that 
normal life was lived at the crossroads of the cosmos, in the Middleworld. 
Though the Upperworld was inhabited largely by sky gods and their sons 
and daughters, there is an unmistakeable indication that, although these 
heavenly powers were normally benevolent and reasonable, they were 
also not too interested in what went on below them. They were certainly 
available to receive prayers and sacrifice but their actual influence on all 
the important matters of daily life was minimal. 

It was a different story in the Underworld. There were myriads of spirits 
and souls of dead shamans swarming through the lower worlds, some 
occasionally venturing out to wreak havoc on the human beings in the 
Middleworld. These spirits never ceased to actively participate in every 
turn and twist of human fate. Luck in hunting, successful childbirth, 
survival in scarcity, romantic success, all depended on the whims of spirits 
who were not immoral, but amoral. The spirits of the great sicknesses — 
smallpox, syphilis, epilepsy, madness and others - they, too, inhabited 
the Underworld. So, though the Upperworld gods were generally pleasant 
and joyful, if real changes were required, it was in the other direction that 
efforts had to be directed. It was usually in the Underworld that sickness 
originated and it was paradoxically also there that health could be 
regained. 

The malevolent spirits who caused disease and suffering did so by 
stealing the soul of the sick person. Sometimes this situation was further 
complicated by evil spirits moving into the vacated area and actively taking 
possession of the patient’s body. The soul that could be stolen was not 
one identical with the Christian’s idea of his eternal soul, though there 
are many similarities between them. It was one of three souls that every 
person possessed,® and it was that part of our being which travelled in 
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dreams, and which was uniquely human. If this soul were lost or captured, 
so was your essential humanness. 

The young candidate who found himself possessed of, or by, the 
shaman’s sickness not only went down into the Underworld, but also 
experienced a prolonged encounter with one of the great disease spirits 
who inhabited those realms. He became ‘familiar’ with the spirit or spirits 
and they with him. At the same time, he received an intensive course in 
shamanistic disease theory, experiencing soul-possession directly. If he 
recovered, the shaman could claim the oldest and most practical qualific- 
ation in doctoring: self-cure. The magical doctor must first heal himselt. 
If he succeeded in recapturing his own soul from the clutches of an 
Underworld demon, then he could attempt the same feat for his 
companions. 

Healing sickness, or recovering souls, became increasingly the central 
activity of the shaman. The shamans ability to deal with disease stemmed 
directly from his intimate experience of it. His other functions, whether 
hunting or fertility magic, prophesying the future, or conducting the dead 
to their resting place, all depended on his ability to communicate directly 
with spirits. That ability was only conferred in the abode of the spirits 
themselves. | 


The Shaman and the Dream 


The shaman’s encounter with the supernatural sometimes took place 
directly in dreams. Those adolescents who appeared particularly dreamy 
were considered likely prospects for shamanistic suffering: 


“A child who has dreams different from ordinary ones, who ts subject to 
strong emotions, changes of mood, and in general when his behaviour ts 
not like that of other children, is supposed to be a candidate . . . the youth 
refuses food, walks and wanders about aimlessly and without purpose; he 
or she may have changes of mood — sometimes silent and depressed, 
‘sometimes sleeping too long, sometimes unable to sleep.”° 


An excessive tendency for sleeping, fainting fits, or more prolonged bouts 
of unconsciousness were all likely to indicate a potentiality for soul-loss. 
Often such a youth would be closely watched by his family in case he fell 
asleep out in the tundra and died of exposure. A shaman of the Gilyak 
tribe recalled that his initiatory sickness had lasted two months, during 
which time he was mostly unconscious, lying quite still. When he came 
to, his friends were holding his body close to the fire, fearing him already 
dead.1° 

Periods of unconsciousness, regardless of cause, were significant not 
only as representing a tendency for soul-loss but also for providing crucial 
dream experiences. It might be that a long-dead shaman would appear in 
a dream, summoning the dreamer to become his successor.!! It is amongst 
the North American Indian tribes that the dream reaches a position of 
unrivalled authority. Unlike the Siberian traditions, some North American 
Indian cultures encouraged a voluntary quest for shamanistic powers, 
even though such powers could always arrive involuntarily.2 Among the 
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Iroquois, as in many other tribes, young men would prepare themselves 
for a dream as part of a ritual approach to manhood. Fasting and self- 
torture in lonely places were followed by dreams or waking visions which 
introduced the dreamer to his guardian-spirit. In this form of democratised 
shamanism where every man has a guardian-spirit, a shaman was a man 
whose spirit had exceptionally great magical power (orenda).18 

The American Indian traditions of voluntarily seeking supernatural 
experiences provide a marked contrast with those in Siberia.‘ There, being 
called to be a shaman was usually considered by all concerned to be an 
unfortunate affair. The modern American slang word ‘heavy’ describes it 
perfectly. A shaman called Tiuspiut, from the Yakut tribe in Siberia, 
described what it was like to receive an unwanted call: 


“When I was twenty years old I became very ill and began ‘to see with my 
eyes and hear with my ears’ that which others did not see or hear; nine 
years I struggled with myself, and did not tell anyone what was happening 
to me, as I was afraid people would not believe me and make fun of me. At 
last I became so seriously ill that I was on the verge of death; but when I 
started to shamanise, I grew better; and even now, when I do not shamanise 
for a long time, I am liable to be ill.’’"5 


This intimation that the Siberian shaman is virtually forced to shamanise 
if he wishes to recover from his sickness underlines the fundamental 
connection between self-cure and the development of healing skills. There 
are stories of shamans who wished to give up shamanising but found that 
if they did, their initial sickness would recur.’ It is like a physiological 
basis of the religious prescription that in order to help oneself, one must 
help others. 

The overall picture of the youth who is a likely candidate for a quest 
for supernatural powers is one which many readers will recognise. Such 
a lad has become a literary type in fairy tales and legends from many parts 
of the world. He is the ‘lazy boy’, precocious and unhappy with the 
ordinary world. He is unaccountably moody or queerly sick, often lonely 
and separated from his real parents. An orphan-outsider, who thinks he 
must be special. Above all, or rather beneath all, he is the dreamer, the 
visionary, who lets his imagination run away with itself. He is the one 
who must go to another world in order to live in this one. 

The hero of ‘Jack and the Beanstalk’ looks very like the typical apprentice 
shaman. Part orphaned and very poor, desperate circumstances lead him 
to ascend to the Upperworld with the assistance of a magical plant. His 
victory over the Giant, a terrifying power which should really be in the 
Underworld, eventually confers great riches upon him, (which he carries 
back home to the Middleworld). The boy Aladdin is also a similar type. In 
the Arabic story, he is an idle wretch who has lost his father in mysterious 
circumstances. He does not want an ordinary life, and his constant day- 
dreaming and apparent lack of ambition are a continual worry to his 
mother. Once again the cure for his condition involves a journey to another 
world, triggered this time by the arrival of a strange old man, who poses 
as his uncle.!”7 In the Underworld, Aladdin discovers his guardian spirit, 
the genie of the lamp, and is eventually able to bring the riches back to 
the Middleworld, as all shamans must do. 
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The shaman’s initiation, in its most complete form, invariably involves 
the young candidate in such a magical journey to the lower and upper 
worlds. The experiences he has on this journey are the source and inspir- 
ation for all his later performance in healing and other magic. They are 
also the very stuff of which showbusiness is made. 
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Chapter Four 
The Shaman’s Story 


“She said, ‘I know what it’s like to be dead’.”’ a 
Beatle Song 


The tales that shamans tell concerning how they recovered from their 
sicknesses and gained their magical powers are always, in the true sense 
of the word, fantastic. Unfortunately, these excursions into fantasy were 
often so incredible to modern observers of primitive religions that the 
fine details of the stories were frequently ignored or forgotten. To many 
ethnologists of the nineteenth century, committed to science, such 
accounts were obviously nonsense and their attitude of disbelief must 
have had its effect on the story-tellers. Consequently, a full account of a 
shaman’s initiation experiences is a rare item. 

We are less sceptical or less sure of ourselves now than we once were. 
The world of modern physics is a very strange and uncertain one and yet 
it is ‘science’. The descriptions ordinary people have given of near-death 
experiences are strange too, but also clearly honest and direct accounts.' 
We are now much more open than our proud predecessors to the poss- 
ibility that such weird experiences can be the most real events in a person's 
life. Perhaps the shamans were just telling the truth after all? 

The stories the shamans tell often contain a predictable sequence of 
events. The narrator begins by describing his sickness and how it very 
nearly killed him. This apparent death is followed, normally, by a descent 
into the Underworld in the company of a spirit who acts as guide. In the 
Underworld, the candidate suffers many trials and adventures and learns | 
much new knowledge, but in the end he is unable to withstand the 
demonic forces which surround him. He is caught, sometimes tortured 
and eventually his body is cut up into pieces. This dismemberment is 
always followed by a magical recovery, usually with the assistance of 
some mysterious being or creature who re-members the poor candidate by 
sticking his limbs and body back together again, recreating him as a 
shaman. This crucial ‘resurrection’ allows the hero (for now he is such) to 
ascend towards the Upperworld in mystical flight, where he is received 
by the gods and taught many new things. The story comes to a close with 
the hero’s joyous return to the Middleworld, where he wakes up and 
finds himself a shaman with power. 


The Russian Doll 


The journey to Hell is usually the most dramatic feature of the Eurasian 
shaman’s initiation experience. One of the most complete accounts was 
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collected by A. Popov, and it was told’ to him by a shaman of the Aram 
Samoyed tribe. Like one of those Russian dolls which contains within 
itself a family of other similar dolls in descending sizes, this tale includes 
the seeds of a dozen other stories. 

The future shaman had been sick with smallpox and, after lying uncon- 
scious for three days, he was almost buried, assumed dead. It was during 
this extensive experience of soul-loss that he underwent his initiation. The 
gist of it goes like this: 

The sickness (the spirit of Smallpox) took him away across a vast sea. 
He heard the spirit speak to him and announce that he would become a 
shaman. A mountain appeared and, at its summit, he met a naked woman 
who recognised him as her child and gave him her breast to suck. Her 
husband was the Lord of the Underworld, who subsequently equipped 
the traveller with two guides, an ermine and a mouse, to lead him down 
into Hell. 

In the Underworld, the guides conducted him through seven tents with 
torn roofs. These were ‘‘the seven tents of sickness’’. In the first, he meets 
“the men of the Great Sickness (syphilis), and they tear out his heart 
and throw it into a pot. In each of the following tents he meets a different 
disease-power, who takes a piece of his body and becomes familiar with 
it. In such a way, he learnt the nature of their powers and how to call 
upon them. 

After the initial dismemberment, the candidate is led to the land of the 
great female shamans. They operate magically upon his throat, enabling 
him to invoke spirits with the shaman’s voice. He then travels to the ‘nine 
Seas” and discovers a great birch on an island in their midst. It is the 
World-Tree, and home of the Lord of the Earth who teaches him about 
the creation of the world and all the creatures in it. He is instructed to 
make three shaman’s drums from a fallen branch with three forks in it. 
The first drum will serve for “shamanising women in childbirth’, the 
second “for curing the sick” and the third for ‘finding men lost in the 
snow’. He also receives the power of magical flight and detailed informa- 
tion about “the medicinal virtues of the seven plants”. He is instructed to 
marry three women when he returns to the Middleworld. 

After further travels, he arrives at an ‘endless sea’’ where seven stones 
speak to him and give up their secrets, including the knowledge of smel- 
ting iron. There follows another mountainous trail which leads to a “bright 
cave, covered with mirrors’. There he meets the reindeer women, naked 
but for their reindeer hair. He learns more mythological lessons from them 
and receives gifts of two strands of hair which will assist him in shaman- 
ising for reindeer. After this encounter, the pilgrim must cross a vast 
desert towards a distant mountain. 

When he reaches the mountain he is confronted by a naked giant of a 
blacksmith standing by a fire with a massive cauldron on it. 


“The naked man saw him and caught him with a huge pair of tongs. The 
novice had time to think, ‘I am dead’. The man cut off his head, chopped 
his body into bits, and put everything into the cauldron. There he boiled 
his body for three years. There were also three anvils and the naked man 
forged the candidate's head on the third . . . The blacksmith then fished the 
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candidate's bones out of the river in which they were floating, put them — 
together and covered them with flesh again. . . He forged his head and 
taught him how to read the letters that are inside of it. He changed his 
eyes, and that is why, when he shamanises, he does not see with his 
bodily eyes, but with these mystical eyes. He pierced his ears, making him 
able to understand the language of plants. Then the candidate found 
himself on the summit of a mountain and finally he woke in the yurt, ° 
among his family. Now he can sing and shamanise indefinitely, without 
ever growing tired.” | 


This fantastic tale is of a type that can lay claim to being fundamental in 
the human imagination. It contains the bones of many stories. How long 
such other-world adventures have been told we can only guess, but 
judging by their universal survival and intrinsic fascination, their history 
must be very long. Indeed we can recognise within this Samoyed story 
dozens of Greek myths, Egyptian tales, European legends and fairy stories 
and fables from every land. It is the ultimate in ‘traveller's tales’, told for 


- thousands of years by the travelling people. 


The basic structure of this story betrays its relationship to the origins of 
drama.? A tragedy stops with the apparent death and dismemberment of 
the hero. Comedy includes the last act, the hero’s resurrection and ecstatic 
return from the Upperworld. The story of Christ’s initiation in the New 
Testament bears a close structural resemblance to shamanistic accounts. 
Jesus’s chosen sickness is the sin of the world, and it carries him first 
downwards via the dismembering Cross, into Hell where (apparently) he 
receives his perpetually Transfigured Body. He then passes briefly through 
the Middleworld on his way upwards in a mystic ascent to the sky. 
Christians are, of course, awaiting part of the ‘last act’: Christ’s final return 
to the human plane with full power, to convert the tragedy into a comedy.* 

No sacrilege is intended when I insist that this kind of story is close to 
the source of showbiz. The connection between such mysterious events 
in the other-worlds and the power inherent in popular entertainments 
remains to this day. We are not entirely fools. If we all love ‘the show’ it 
is with good reason. There is no profanity in recognising the sacred that 
exists all around us. The story the shaman provides, with its myriad 
offspring, contains its own power. It is a story that heals through the telling 
and it has been ‘good medicine’ for a very long time. The experiences 
lying at its heart confer some power over the mystery of change, from 
sickness to health, death to life, one world to another, from animal to 
man, and from man to shaman. 


The Mystical Marriage and Sex-change Shamanism 


The shaman receives his qualifications to be a magical doctor as a result 
of his successful exposure to the demonic forces of change which inhabit 
the Underworld. He is a changed man equipped now with the power to 
change others. He has a new body which has been reconstituted some- 
times by those same powers of disease which took him apart. He has 
become familiar with the spirits. He is now a ‘maestro of transformations’. 

Sometimes there is a further change required of the shaman by the 
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spirit-powers who initiate him, when they demand that he marry a spirit- 
wife of their choosing. 

The shaman’s story can consequently include an epic romance. It is 
usual that one of the spirits he encounters will become his chief magical 
companion, sometimes called his double-soul. If this spirit is a female 
being it may be referred to as the wife of the shaman. (Dante’s Beatrice 

plays this part in the journey through Purgatory). The reverse is true for 
female shamans who similarly can acquire a spirit-husband. Here is a 
| delightfully direct account by a shaman of the Goldi tribe of his first 
meeting with his mystical wife: 





“Once I was asleep on my sick-bed, when a spirit approached me. It was 

a very beautiful woman. Her figure was very slight, she was no more 
than half an arshin tall (71cm). Her face and attire were quite as those of 
one of our Gold women. Her hair fell down to her shoulders in short black 
tresses. Other shamans say they have had the vision of a woman with one 
half of her face black, and the other half red. She said ‘I am the ‘‘ayami” of 
your ancestors, the shamans. I taught them shamanising. Now I am going 
to teach you. The old shamans have died off and there ts no one to heal 
people. You are to become a shaman.’ Next she said: ‘I love you, I have no 
husband now, you will be my husband and I shall be wife unto you. I 
shall give you assistant spirits. You are to heal with their aid, and I shall 
| teach and help you myself.’ 

She has been coming to see me ever since, and I sleep with her as with 
my own wife, but we have no children. She lives quite by herself without 
any relatives in a hut, on a mountain, but she often changes her abode. 
Sometimes she comes as a winged tiger. I mount it and she takes me to show 
me different countries . . . she has given me three assistants (a panther, a 
bear and a tiger). They come to me in my dreams and appear whenever 
I summon them while shamanising ... When I am shamanising, the 
‘ayami’ and the assistant spirits are possessing me: whether big or small, 
they penetrate me as smoke or vapour would.’> 


Thus a shaman can find himself intimately familiar with certain spirits. 
sometimes the spirit-wife who is chosen may live in the Upperworld, and 
so becomes his ‘celestial’ wife. There are many examples of how the 
shaman, in the latter part of his journey (in the Upperworld), enjoys 
sexual pleasures and makes such a spirit-marriage.® Often the public conse- 
cration of a shaman, which is conducted before the whole tribe, involves 
elements of a wedding ceremony which celebrates such a union. 
There are, however, even more imposing demands which may be made 
upon the prospective shaman. If the companion chosen for him is not of 
the opposite sex, then the shaman may have to change his own sex as a 
consequence. These are known as sex-change or transformed shamans 
and they are considered to be exceptionally powerful magicians. These 
types of shaman are particularly significant in the traditions of the 
Chukchee, Koryak, Kamchadel and Eskimo tribes of Siberia. They also 
probably represent the origins of the American Indian contraries, who did 
; everything back-to-front.’ 
| Sex- ~change shamans were more frequently men- turned- -women. They 
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5 M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal 
Siberia. 

6 I believe many such 
accounts have been compiled 
by Leo Sternberg in Divine 
Election in Primitive Religion. 
However, I have not been able 
to obtain a copy of this paper. 

7 Among the Cheyenne 
Indians, their contraries 
accompanied all war parties 
with “the duties of a healer and 
a joke-maker’’. See E. H. 
Ackerknecht, Primitive Medicine 
and Culture Pattern, p. 550. 


8 See W. Bogoras, The 
Chukchee, p. 450 ff. 

9 See W. Bogoras, The 
Chukchee, p. 451. 

10 W. Bogoras, The Chukchee, 
p. 455. For those who are 
curious about such things, 
Bogoras informs his readers that 
this lady used a piece of 
reindeer’s muscle (the 
- gastrocnemius) as a false penis, 
which she constantly wore 
dangling from her belt. When 
she desired children from her 
homosexual marriage, she 
“entered into a bond of mutual 
marriage with a young (male) 
neighbour’ and subsequently 
two sons were born to her 
“wife’’. In accordance with 
Chukchee custom they “were 
considered her own children”. 
However, things did not run so 
smoothly for another woman- 
turned-man. In this case she was 
a youth who began to act like a 
young man, carrying a spear and 
challenging wrestling matches. 
She courted other girls and 
impressed one of them but fell 
at the final post when she “‘tried 
to introduce the . . . implement 
made of reindeer 
gastrocnemius’, (p. 456) 


The Death and Resurrection Show 


were known amongst the Chukchee as soft-man-beings or similar-to-a- 
woman. The extent of the sexual transformation could vary a great deal. 
Some merely braided their hair as women do, others wore women’s 
clothes and abandoned all male activities, practising only female skills. At 
the extreme, they may feel completely as a woman and take male lovers, 
though it is reported that some young men would commit suicide rather 
than obey the letter of the spirit’s demands.® 

If male shamans wish to marry another man, it is performed as a 
perfectly normal marriage ceremony, and it is said that such marriages 
were ‘quite solid” and often lasted a lifetime.’ It is even the case that 
a transformed shaman keeps one foot in either sexual camp, having a 
homosexual marriage where he acts all the duties of wife and yet keeps a 
female lover in secret who bears his children. 

Waldemar Bogoras, who lived for years among the Chukchee, writes 
that he never met a woman-turned-man shaman, though he did hear of 
them. One woman spoken of had been initiated and transtormed in 
middle-age. She cut her hair to a man’s length, assumed a man’s clothing 
and voice, rapidly becoming skilled at the appropriate tasks. Later she 
married a young girl.!° 

The culmination of sex-change shamanism occurs in Koryak legends 
about male shamans who succeeded in giving birth to children. In this 
mythological image, all the normal borders and categories of human life 
have been dissolved, proclaiming the shaman as a model of the complete 
human being. The experience of his own death and resurrection through 
the spirit, or spirits, means that he witnessed his own birth. In this sense 
he is self-created. It is a theme which recurs throughout the mystery 
religions, where the ‘son’ and the ‘father’ become one. 
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Chapter Five 


| The Shaman’s Demonstrations 
| of Power 


“Every great shaman must, when asked and when a 
number of people are present, exercise his art 
in miraculous fashion in order to astonish the 
people and convince them of the sacred and 
inexplicable powers of a shaman.” 

Rasmussen 


There were often three stages in becoming a shaman. The primary one, 
and probably the most fundamental, was the encounter with the supernat- 
ural. The nature of this experience determined the whole subsequent life 
of the shaman. It gave him specific powers over specific diseases, it formed 
the basis of his healing performances, and the instructions received in the 
other world determined everything from the shaman’s sexual identity to 
the way he wore his hat. It made no difference whether a prospective 
candidate had an appropriate childhood, or descended from a long line 
of shamans. If the supernatural experience was not forthcoming, there 
would be no shaman.! 

Alongside this experiential backbone, there existed a vast heritage of 

‘accumulated knowledge, orally preserved by the initiated shamans. 

Although the primary encounter with the spirits was very often private, 
as in illness, and a complete initiation could theoretically be undergone 
entirely alone, the more usual pattern involved considerable jearning at 
the hands of the old shamans. | | 

When it became obvious that a young man or woman had experienced 
an appropriate supernatural event, he or she would probably become 
apprenticed to an older shaman. It could be five years or more before the 
pupil could graduate fully into the shaman’s role. 

It was during this apprenticeship to sorcery that the young shaman truly 
‘gets his act together’. This ‘act’ involves a performance which becomes his 
principle method of mediating spirit power onto the human plane. The 
specific techniques he uses will be largely determined by his spirit's 
instructions. The method of making his musical instrument (often a drum 
with bells), his dancing, his songs and costume, are all in accord with 
‘information received’ in the other world. The purpose of much of the 
apprenticeship is to fill out such details, if they were not all forthcoming 
during the initial selecting experience. So the apprentice shaman journeys 
to the other worlds again and again, and his ecstatic capabilities are refined 
and encouraged by the master shaman. The candidate learns to use certain 
techniques to encourage the ecstasy: ways of drumming and singing, 
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1 Shamans were not all 
considered of equal stature. They 
ranked from the great ones, who 
generated their own mythology 
within their own lifetimes, 
down to the small ones, only 
thought capable of dealing with 
minor spirits. Shamanism is 
very much a matter of degree. 
In a sense, every person is a 
shaman, possessed of and 
possessing his or her own spirit. 
In every family, there is usually 
one member who acts, to a 
certain extent, as the family 
shaman. Great shamans are 
those who, empirically and by 
their degree of power (intensity 
of experience) show themselves 
above the average, not as 
abnormal but super-normal. 
Family shamans occur among the 
Chukchee, Koryak, Asiatic 
Eskimo and Yukaghir tribes, 
and Bogoras considers them an 
older complex of shamanism, 
(The Chukchee, p. 413). See also 
M. K. Opler, Dream Analysis in 
Ute Indian Therapy, p. 103. 


A North American Indian 
(Tsimshian) shaman’s 
costume including carved 
staff, rattle and crown of 
grizzly bears’ claws. 


2 Two good compilations are 
M. J. Harner (editor), 
Hallucinogens and Shamanism, 
(Oxford University Press 1973), 
and P. T. Furst, Hallucinogens 
and Culture, (Chandler and 
Sharp, San Francisco 1976). 

3 Reported in P. T. Furst, 
Hallucinogens and Culture, p. 7 ff. 
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posture and breath control, diet and fasting. In a great number of the 
surviving shamanistic cultures, the use of ‘power-plants’ to promote 
ecstasy is very common. These include narcotics, alcohol, tobacco, 
cannabis and a wide variety of plants and fungi which produce hallucinog- 
enic effects.? 

The widespread partnership between shamanism and power-plants, 
and also certain archaeological discoveries, seem to indicate that the use 
of hallucinogens in particular may be extremely ancient.? With our hund- 
reds of thousands of years’ history of being highly talented food gatherers, 
the powerful mind-altering properties of some plants could not have been 
missed for long by our ancient forbears. So profound can their effects be 
that, in combination with primitive man’s magico-religious experience of 
the world, they may have veritably transformed the cultures of small 
groups almost overnight. In the shamanistic traditions, the hallucinogens 
frequently held a greatly honoured place in the technology of other world 
journeys. They provided both shamans and apprentices with the inspir- 
ation for supernatural adventure. Their use constituted a self-induced 
‘sickness’. (One did not have to await a second attack of smallpox before 
returning to the Underworld). 
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The Shaman's Demonstrations of Power 


In addition to the experiential and the apprenticeship stages of becoming 
a shaman, there was a third and final phase which was not completed 
until the candidate received the general recognition of his people that he 
could indeed truly shamanise. The shaman had therefore to put on a 
‘show’. 


The Trial of a Shaman 


The Siberian shaman’s demonstrations of power at his consecration 
usually included performances which are the very stock-in-trade of 
showbiz the world over. The length and thoroughness of this trial-by- 
performance varies a great deal in shamanistic cultures. Amongst some of 
the Siberian tribes it could be an arduous and protracted affair. But regard- 
less of location, the individual feats which shamans produce always bear 
a direct relationship to the experiential heart of his mystery: his other 
world journeys. 

It could be that the whole phenomenon of entertainment has its roots 
in the variety of methods and devices that ancient shamans employed to 
both exhibit and validate their extraordinary experiences. These exhibi- 
tions very probably represent something fundamentally and specifically 
human, and have been long associated with the possession of spirit 
powers. For how can anyone convince his companions that something 
absolutely outstanding has happened? Only by reproducing a sense of the 
indescribable, a gasp of acknowledgement, can he succeed. But the show 
the shaman produces not only amazes. Each detail also provides a teaching 
about the nature of the shaman’s power and how it was acquired. 

To be in the company of the spirits does not make a shaman. It is what 
the shaman can do, as a result, which counts. Part of a new shaman’s 
trial-by-performance is designed to demonstrate precisely that the shaman 
possesses the spirits, rather than the opposite.4 The shaman must show 
mastery over spirits and control of forces which, uncontrolled, create sick- 
ness.> If the candidate fails to do this his tribe are liable to reject outright 
any claim to shamanhood. 

The shaman must give practical demonstrations of his powers over 
spirits. These powers were conferred largely in the Underworld and so 
much of the show is a pantomime of moments in Hell. The shaman’s more 
joyous pleasures in the Upperworld are also alluded to, but events in the 
Underworld are often the chief source of the ‘entertainment’. 

Many of the individual performances make direct reference to the 
shaman’s ordeals and suffering. It was through suffering that power was 
gained, and it is by apparently over-riding pain that the shaman displays 
his prowess. All kinds of tricks with fire, holding red-hot coals in his 
mouth, walking through smouldering embers and so on, give visible sign. 
Control of fire indicates victory over ‘hot’ spirits. The shaman must somet- 
imes generate heat as well. In northern climes, the naked candidate might 
have a number of soaking wet blankets wrapped around his body, which 
were allowed to freeze solid, and he would be expected to produce 
sufficient heat to thaw out the blankets and free himself. — 

Other elements of his trial might include feats of escapology. The young 
shaman would be tied up or imprisoned in some way, and his successful 
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4 Such magical trials must be 
the origin of trials by ordeal, but 
the standards have been 
reversed (under the aegis of a 
specific religion) so that 
possession of the spirit 
indicated guilt. 

5 Many early observers of 
the Siberian shamanist tribes 
completely missed this point. 
These peoples, they thought, 
think illness or madness is a gift 
of god. In fact, the shamans and 
their people were usually much 
more acutely aware of the 
grades and nuances of 
psychological states than any 
Westerners. Our culture may be 
one of the least sophisticated in 
this regard. The British history 
of the treatment of unusual 
mental states is not ennobling. 
We invented the modern 
prison, the workhouse, the 
lunatic asylum and the 
concentration camp, as if locking 
up were somehow equivalent to 
curing. (For a history of Western 
diagnoses of shamans, see E. H. 
Ackerknecht, Psychopathology, 
Primitive Medicine and Primitive 
Culture. 

6 Mircea Eliade suggests that 
intimacy with fire and 
producing magical heat are 
“always associated with access to 
a certain ecstatic state’. He sees 
the various supernatural 
qualities that the shaman 
demonstrates as indicating his 
similarity to ‘the condition of the 
spirits’. In Shamanism: Archaic 
Techniques of Ecstasy, p. 335. 


7 See Mircea Eliade, 
Shamanism: Archaic Techniques of 
Ecstasy, p. 125 ff. 

8 S. M. Shirokoroff gives a 
vivid account of these ‘exams’ 
in The Psychomental Complex of the 
Tungus, p. 353 ff. 

9 As we will return to 
consider such feats in later 
chapters, citations of specific 
examples will be provided 
there. 
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escape indicated the assistance of spirits. The whole performance also 
worked allegorically, dramatising how the sickness bound him in Hell, 
and yet he escaped. Some shamans produced displays of diving and 
surfacing through ice-holes in a frozen lake, a further reference to their 
ability to penetrate the Underworld, and return intact. 

Displays of strength, of balance and of athleticism were also common 
ways of both indicating power and telling the story. Lots of imitations of 
magical flight occur, including blanket-tossing tricks, ascents of trees, 
spectacular leaps from tree to tree and indeed any feat which gave the 
impression of the power of flight.7 The crowds who gathered to watch 
these ‘daring young men’ were witnessing the birth of showbiz, for at its 
magical core it is not mere entertainment. Showbusiness originates in 
demonstrations of spirit-power which give a teaching about the supernat- 
ural, an instruction in the art of transformation from sickness into health. 

Considerable verbal and vocal skills are sometimes produced by the 
candidate shaman. Amongst the Tungus, he must know the biography of 
the tribal spirits and recite detailed lists of different groups, their inter- 
relations, geneology and importance in the history of the tribe. In short, 
he must be able to reproduce the often massive body of verbal lore which 
in preliterate societies constituted their library.’ The shaman’s trial is the _ 
prime instigator of ‘The Memory-Man’ type of performance. 

In addition to tricks with fire, the shaman often demonstrates thought- 
reading ability, prophesy, appearing and disappearing objects, self-injury 
and self-cure.? Once again all these feats have their final reference in the 
variety of other-world experiences. They ‘tell the tale largely of how the 
shaman successfully negotiated his road through Hell. 


A Shaman’s Trick 


Perhaps one of the best and most comprehensive examples of the way in 
which a shaman’s show successfully combines three distinct levels of 
meaning is the Indian Rope Trick. This trick not only demonstrates power 
while entertaining the audience, but also gives a synoptic map of the 
shaman’s initiation territory. Though we may tend to think of this 
particular trick as the speciality of Indian fakirs, it does in fact have a long 
history of popularity in China, Java, ancient Mexico and mediaeval 
Europe. It was probably derived from extremely archaic performances. A 
Moroccan traveller, Ibn Batutah, recorded this description of a very 
complete version which he witnessed in China, in the fourteenth century: 


“(A juggler) took a wooden ball, with several holes in it through which 
long ropes were passed, and, laying hold of one of these, slung it into 

the air. It went so high that we lost-sight of it altogether. There now 
remained only a little of the end of a thong in the conjurer’s hand, and he 
desired one of the boys who assisted him to lay hold of it and to mount. 

He did so, climbing by the rope, and we lost sight of him also. The 
conjurer then called to him three times, but getting no answer, he snatched 
up a knife as if in a great rage, laid hold of the thong, and disappeared also. 
Bye and bye he threw down one of the boy's hands, then a foot, then the 
other hand and the other foot, then the trunk and last of all the head. Then 
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he came down himself all puffing and panting, and with his clothes all 
bloody .... The Amir gave him some order . . . and our friend then 
took the lad’s limbs, laid them together in their places and gave a kick, 
when, presto, there was the boy who got up and stood before us. All this 
astonished me beyond measure." 


As this eye-witness account indicates, the full rope trick includes not only 
the disappearance of the boy, but also his bodily dismemberment and 


reconstitution. The visual import of the whole performance is a rapid 


survey of what it means to be initiated in shamanistic traditions. It is a 
drama which re-enacts the typical experiences of the novice. 

As the trick clearly indicates, the young apprentice is actively encour- 
aged to travel into another world. Here the image is, probably for visual 
convenience, one of ascent to the Upperworld. He is assisted by a long 
rope which may represent, amongst other things, the magical tradition 
itself.11 But the power which sent him on this supernatural journey, the 
old magician, turns into a demonic force and the boy is terrifyingly torn 
apart, his body scattered around in bloody bits. Yet that same force which 
took him to pieces ends up reassembling him in a climactic act of supernat- 
ural grace. Thus the identical power which insisted upon the other-world 
journey, also dismembers the novice, and finally ‘re-members’ him. In the 
end everything returns to normal and we are back home safe in the 
Middleworld. 

Such a trick is a marvellous example of the way in which the show is 
merely the outer wrapping on a parcel which contains some very ‘heavy’ 
magic. The performance magnificently amalgamates entertainment with 
instruction, while simultaneously giving a visible verification of supernat- 
ural ability. The audience is educated through the performance, yet still 
left breathless, wondering how it is that such things can be done at all. 
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10 This translation is given in 
Mircea Eliade’s Shamanism: 
Archaic Techniques of Ecstasy, p. 
429 note 3. 

11 If the rope were made of 
hemp, which was extremely 
likely, it may well also serve as 
an indirect allusion to the use 
of a power-plant to encourage 
‘ascent’. 


1 See A. H. and D. C. 
Leighton, Elements of 
Psychotherapy in Navajo Religion, 
p. 51 ff. “It is over- 
simplification to say that Navajo 
religion is directed at the curing 
of sickness, yet it is hard to find 
any other way to express the 
facts briefly . . . ’’ Similarly, the 
Ute Indian religion “‘is, 
therefore, therapy; whereas in 
most non-shamanistic societies 
... (it). .. will reflect more of 
the schematic segmentation of 
social groups.” (M. K. Opler, 
Dream Analysis in Ute Indian 
Therapy, p. 112.) 

2“... the chief necessity 
for religion in fact is found in 
the existence of disease and the 
principle office is its 
eradication.” (From Hastings 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, Vol. II, p. 505.) 


Chapter Six 
The Shaman’s Healing Rite 


“One of the most spectacular and dramatic 
performances among primitive people (is) 
the exorcism of demons by a shaman to 
cure the sick.” 
Lucy H. Charles 


“I’m draggin’ the audience to Hell with me.” 
Jerry Lee Lewis 


The fully-fledged shaman is primarily and fundamentally a healer, a 
producer of therapy. The cure of soul-loss is his proper domain. Healing 
magic, or power over the change from sickness into health, may be very 
close to the origins of religion. Amongst the Navajo Indians, the greater 
part of all their religious activity appears to be directed at healing.! If the 
words ‘sin’ (Christianity), ‘illusion’ (Hinduism) and ‘attachment’ 
(Buddhism) can be substituted by the idea of sickness, then even these 
great religions can be seen as types of therapy designed specifically to 
promote health. The power to heal, such a ubiguitous possession of holy 
men, has been of profound importance in the development of all religious 
traditions, and it underlines the significance of the ancient shamans.? 


Black and White Shamans 


We tend to think of religion as the defender of a moral, or even a social, 
order. But such considerations were almost certainly absent from archaic 
shamanism. The spirits who in-form the shaman during his ecstasy are 
not really good or bad, and neither is the shaman. Nor do small nomadic 
groups go in for any real class distinctions. The shaman does what he has 
to do, and if it works for you, then so much the better. 

The ambivalence that the shaman retains, often sexually as well as 
morally, is reflected in widespread traditions about black shamans. They 
concern the shaman’s role as the absolute antagonist of the healing arts, 
namely as the wilful servant of disease spirits. The black shaman’s power 
is directed towards inflicting sickness or misfortune on his enemies, but 
that power is attained in exactly the same manner as the white shaman’s. 

The confusion over a shaman’s moral colour is most probably a compara- 
tively recent phenomenon. Local political and geographic considerations 
are usually decisive. One group’s white shaman may be considered by 
the adjacent group to be black. (Such political characterisations of ‘men of 
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power are of course commonplace today. Contrast the American’s feelings 
about John F. Kennedy and Vladimir Lenin with the Russian’s view.) In 
consequence, a fair amount of a shaman’s healing performance may be 
directed at defeating the powers of an enemy black shaman. It may also 
be the case that those shamans who became very closely associated with 
the Underworld were typified as black, whilst specialists in Upperworld 
magic were designated as white.? 

The important point is that the shaman, whether black or white, is a 
person who possesses some kind of extraordinary power, associated with 
the spirits who cause sickness. The uses to which this intimacy with 
disease spirits is put depend entirely upon the personal orientation or 
whim of the practising shaman. In our own indigenous European witch- 
craft traditions, there is a permanent confusion over the question of 


whether witches are benevolent or malevolent, white or black. Of course, - 


to their enemies or rivals (such as the Church), they are almost always 
black, but this confusion about the old religion clearly reflects its shaman- 
istic roots. A black shaman works against your interests; a white shaman 
works for them. 


The Shaman’s Healing Tools 


Shamanistic healing is a very commonsense notion. If you are sick, you 
seek a cure from those who have been sick themselves, and who 
recovered. The shaman is the man (or woman) who healed himself.* His 
recovery from an ill disposition contains his authority to heal. It is the 
simplest and most natural qualification of a healer. The very first ‘degree’ 
m medicine.® 

It is the shaman’s own susceptibility to sickness that paradoxically leads 
towards the experience which not only cures himself, but also provides 
the power to cure others. This experience, his initiatory descent into the 
Underworld, and his subsequent adventures, is not only an ordeal of 
suffering. It also represents his experiencing directly the knowledge of 
sickness and its causes. The shaman’s wisdom in healing is based on the 
real thing, and only later during his apprenticeship, will he learn the kind 
of knowledge one can get from books.® 

It is often the case, as in the Russian doll example, that during his 
journey in the Underworld, the shaman’s body is given over to different 
diseases (the “seven tents of sickness’). This very act of succumbing 
teaches the shaman about the nature of the particular diseases and their 
cures. The climax of the initiate’s Underworld journey is the dismember- 


ment of his body, and this too is often presented as an intense encounter _ 


with disease spirits. 

In the traditions of the Iglulik Eskimos, recorded by Knud Rasmussen, 
it is made even more clear how this breaking up of the body into bits 
represents acquiring actual anatomical information: 


“But before a shaman attains the state at which any helping spirits would 
think it worthwhile to come to him, he must by struggle and toil and 

concentration of thought, acquire for himself yet another great and 
inexplicable power: he must be able to see himself as a skeleton... And 
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3 See Mircea Eliade, 
Shamanism: Archaic Techniques of 
Ecstasy, p. 184 ff and p. 200 ff. 

4 “Shamanism is not disease 
but being healed from disease.” 
(E. H. Ackerknecht, 
Psychopathology, Primitive 
Medicine and Primitive Culture, p. 
46) 

5 There are a lot of 
complaints these days about the 
‘cold’ treatment by doctors of 
patients. Modern young medics 
tend not tochave been seriously 
ill themselves, and therefore do 
not understand the problem. 
(Perhaps they should all be 
given smallpox in their third 
year of training.) 

6 Marlowe's Doctor Faustus, 
as he is finally dragged off to 
Hell, says “I'll burn my books”, 
as if in anticipation that, in Hell, 
knowledge is received in an 
undiluted form. 


7 K. Rasmussen, Intellectual 
Culture of the Iglulik Eskimos, p. 
112. : 
8 Dobkin de Rios reports 
that healing remedies often 
“appear to the healers in a 
ision’’. G, p. 28.) 

9 The divisions so 
characteristic of the early | 
psychoanalytic circle may well 
reflect something of this. It is 
increasingly being suggested 
that Freud’s cocaine experiences 
bear a significant relation to the 
formation of his theories. (See 
E. M. Thornton, Freud and 
Cocaine.) Jung was not a cocaine 
user, but he certainly 
experienced his own version of 
the supernatural. However, it 
did not correspond with 
Freud’s and, consequently, nor 
did his therapy. 

10 In Jasper Blowsnake’s 
account of being healed by the 
shaman Thunder Cloud, the 
séance begins with a 
récollection of initiation. ‘“This is 
how I learnt to cure human 
beings.” (See I. P. Radin, The 
Road of Life and Death, p. 3.) 

11 In a recent BBC2 series 
about the martial arts, it became 
apparent how deeply rooted 
these fighting techniques are in 
the knowledge of the healing 
arts and the human body. At the 
close of the programme about 
ju-jitsu, we saw one of the great 
Japanese masters teaching his 
advanced pupils. His lesson 
consisted of knocking each of 
them unconscious (symbolic 
death) and then bringing them 
round (resurrecting them). This . 
was achieved when the master 
dexterously manipulated the 
upper spinal cord of the 
unconscious pupil. It was an 
amazing and uncanny sight. 

12 It is worth noting how 
many English idiomatic phrases 
describe the idea of 
dismemberment. Expressions 
like “going to pieces”, “losing 
one’s head”, being ‘‘scatter 
brained” etc, all refer to this age- 
old motif. Even the saying “to 
be shattered” (absolutely 
exhausted) is related to the idea 
of dismemberment through the 
old English word ‘scatter’, from 
which ‘shatter’ is derived. 


The Death and Resurrection Show 


he must then name all the parts of his body, mention every single bone by 
name, and in doing so he must not use ordinary human speech, but only 
the special and sacred shaman’s language.”’” 


This form of dismemberment which closely resembles certain techniques 
used in meditation by Central Asian Buddhist monks, with its ‘naming of 
parts’, comes very close to an anatomy lesson in a modern medical college 
where, though the skeletons are now provided, they still use a secret 
language (Latin) to describe them. 

The shaman also receives instructions in the Underworld concerning how 
to make his healing tools: his drum, his costume, his ceremonies, his herbal 
remedies and so on.® He may learn his healing songs from certain spirits; or 
be instructed in his healing dance. In other words, not only is his authority 
to heal dependent upon his supernatural self-cure, but so are the very 
healing techniques which he will use. Admittedly, many of the skills which 
the shaman uses are no doubt learnt during his apprenticeship under experi- 
enced shamans. But much of that training will consist of being taught 
how to gain and control ecstatic conditions, through the use of various 
techniques. So there will be more time spent in the Underworld and more 
opportunity to develop healing therapies out of such experiences. 

Shamanism may be one of the oldest traditions, but it is without doubt 
a highly individualised profession. No one shaman’s cure is the same as 
another’s. The modern attempts to form schools of psychoanalysts have 
run into precisely this problem. This is the case because the cures relate 
so directly to the supernatural experiences which engender them; and no 
one man’s supernatural experience is exactly the same as another’s.° 

Before a healing séance, the shaman will usually make some direct 
reference to his own supernatural experiences. In this way, he reminds 
his patient, and the audience, that the healing techniques at his disposal 
have been learnt the hard way, in direct contact with spirits of the Under- 
world. It is a way of validating his ceremonies and assuring the people 
that he has good credentials. He may begin with a description in song or 
verse of how he descended to the Underworld and, through suffering, 
learnt the healing arts.!° 


The Shaman’s Tricks 


Another way of making reference to his qualifications is for the shaman 
to perform feats of magic. If these occur during a healing séance, they 
usually come at the beginning. Sometimes the performances a shaman 
gives are stupendous and spectacular. In his attempts to portray the 
experience of dying and being reborn, the shaman uses a potent symbolic 
display. The most popular is the dismemberment trick and its variations. 
They are of central importance in shamanistic traditions. 

As the Arab traveller’s description of the rope trick makes clear, the 
shaman can be quite capable of giving the impression that he is cutting 
up bodies and reassembling them.'! The importance of this kind of display 
in healing magic is that not only does it illustrate the shaman’s own 
experience of coming apart at the seams,! but it also shows the patient 
that his doctor can cure this condition. 
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The Shaman’s Healing Rite 


Shamans can appear to cut off an arm, or injure themselves with knives, 
and magically make themselves whole. Audiences have seen a shaman 
cut off his own head, deposit it on a pole, and perform a frenzied dance 
before the gaze of his own eyes. 

How can such things be done? We can probably discount any physical 
trickery in the majority of cases. The ‘show’ is not performed on a stage 
removed from the audience. It is usually either in the open air, or at the 
centre of a tent, with the shaman entirely surrounded by onlookers. These 
onlookers also know the performer intimately. If they accept him as a man 
of power perhaps we should too. The ‘trick’ may lie in the successful 
creation of a vision, the primary act of art. The magic is probably communi- 
cated through the shaman’s use of his voice. He introduces the spirit 
worlds (where very strange things can happen) directly to his audience. 
Before the advent of writing and the printing press, the power of the 
spoken word was immensely potent. Today’s artists struggle against the 
fact that modern man’s mind is worn smooth by the constant manipulation 
of his every sense, so characteristic of Western culture. The memories, 
and perhaps also the imaginative faculties, of the shaman’s tribal audi- 
ences were unstunted, not tamed through television.'4 

There can be little doubt that the shaman’s tribe truly witnesses some- 
thing spectacular. The more imaginative members take the whole journey, 
and see and feel everything which the shaman describes. The performing 
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13 M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal 
Siberia, p. 176. 

14 The almost complete 
absence of any penetrative 
scientific theory about the way 
in which hypnotism works is a 
tribute to the depth of mystery 
involved in the ‘magic of voice’. 
Freud was initially very 
impressed with the ‘talking 
cure’, and psychoanalysis still 
relies for its healing effect upon 
the (largely) verbal interchange 
between doctor and patient. 

It seems that until fairly 
recently people were quite 
readily led to see ‘visions’. In 
Elizabethan England, the 
expression ‘‘he hath been 
blinded” often alluded to 
someone who had seen an 
illusion he believed to be real. 
Travelling tricksters and 
medicine shows held many 
people enthralled, as if 
hypnotised. How else did they 
get a poor man to part with his 
last half-penny for a bottle of 
‘cure-all’ probably filled with 
water from a local ditch? 


A Tlingit Indian shaman’s 
rattle for healing magic. The 
reclining shaman smoking 
on the back of a raven 
symbolises the shaman’s 
therapeutic journey to the 
other world. 


15 L. H. Charles, Drama in 
Shaman Exorcism, p. 110. 

16 S. M. Shirokogoroff, The 
Psychomental Complex of the 
Tungus, p. 327. 

17 This proves to be a useful 
definition of an audience when 
we look at the startling 
innovations that took place in the 
pop-music world during the 
1960s. 


The Death and Resurrection Show 


shaman is often bolstered up by the use of hallucinogenic plants, or other 
powerful poisons, and the rhythmic dancing, singing and drumming are 
also effective methods of transporting his audience. Neither is the shaman 
the only active force in the healing séance. The Siberian audiences know 
that the shaman cannot cure unless he succeeds in achieving a state of 
ecstasy, where he can leave his body behind and go to the source of the 
trouble: the Underworld. So frequently they actively participate in the 
performance. The use of various drugs and other ecstatic techniques is 
not confined to the shaman. Both the audience and the patient often take 
the same intoxicant that inspires the shaman, as amongst the Colorado 
Indians, where the ‘nepe’ (a narcotic drink) is drunk by everyone present 
at a healing séance.® 

The Tungus tribal audiences were sophisticated. manipulators of the 
mood of the séance. Through the use of chants and rhythmic dancing, 
they carefully increased the intensity of the experience to the point where 
some members of the audience would, like the shaman, fall into an ecstatic 
trance and become placings for the shaman’s spirit assistants.16 On such 
occasions, the psychological fusion between the shaman and his people 


is almost total and discrimination between the performer and the audience 


becomes almost impossible. 

It is only when there is a permanent breakdown of this ecstatic unity 
between performer and onlooker, that what we call ‘showbusiness’ comes 
into being. In the sophisticated civilisations the very definition of an ‘audi- 
ence’ revolves around an increasing discrimination between performers 
and onlookers. It is really only when the onlookers no longer know the 
mystery which lies behind the performance, and to which it constantly 
refers, that they become an audience. In certain contexts, it might be true 
to say that the audience only comes into existence when it stops taking 
the same drugs as the performers.” 

In the Siberian traditions people do not usually want to become 
shamans. They are constrained to shamanise in order to gain control over 
a sickness. Their continuing to perform represents a re-application of the 
remedy, a way of continuing to take the tablets. In this sense, the shaman 
is always healing himself. How is it that he succeeds, as he often undoubt- 
edly does, in healing others at the same time? 


The Sickness and the Cure 


The shaman’s sickness is, in reality, .everybody’s sickness. It is simply a 
matter of degree. The hard times which predispose certain individuals 
towards initiation can be the result of an almost endless variety of circum- 
stances: physical or mental illness, the loss of loved ones, feelings of 
isolation, being different and so on. What is the common denominator of 
these conditions? It is the intense experience of change, of becoming sepa- 
rated from the normal and feeling unable to alter the fact. But change is 
an essential, perhaps even definitive, element of human life. We all left 
the normal when we ceased to be natural animals, and feelings of helpless- 
ness and powerlessness are an unavoidable part of human life. Our child- 
hood is, in a sense, one long series of rituals of separation, from leaving 
mother’s body, leaving her side and eventually leaving the family circle. 
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The Shaman’s Healing Rite 


These crises all generate a certain anxiety, so what is so special about the 
potential shaman’s sickness? It is purely and simply the intensity of his 
experience of change. He suffers acutely what we all suffer chronically. 
What marks the shaman out on every level is the extraordinary intensity 
of his ordinariness. He is super-ordinary. 

Dreams are quite normal human experiences, but the shaman has ‘big’ 
dreams. Sickness is part of the human lot, but the shaman experiences 
death and resurrection. Almost everyone knows happiness, but the 
shaman can joyously ‘fly’. The difference is only in the amount of experi- 
ence. But it should not be forgotten that quantitative difference can change 
into qualitative difference, like ice changes into water. 

The shaman’s initial problem, is, then, a concentrated version of the 
general human problem. His subsequent self-cure is, consequently, a cure 
for the human condition itself. It is the condition of separation anxiety which, 
though always slumbering in the psychic background, often becomes acute 
during illness or other misfortune. This is the element of any sickness 
which constitutes soul-loss, and it is also the problem that the shaman is 
trained, by experience and learning, to deal with. Regardless of the specific 
illness, the shaman uses an ‘umbrella cure’ aimed at the psychological 
~ goncomitant of all sickness and suffering: acute anxiety, which is 
‘supernatural’ .1® 

This is not to say that the shamans knew nothing about medical skills. 
They could very often be highly skilled in the arts of diagnosis, prognosis, 
prescription and even surgery. But such activities and operations tend to 
take place within the context of a magical performance, which often 
replays the shaman’s own experience of being cured. It is the descent into 
the Underworld, and the heavenly flight, which often provide the overall 
setting for any actual medical interventions. 

The shaman’s main healing effort appears to be directed at producing 
a similar ecstatic condition not only for himself, but also in the patient, if 
at all possible, and by no means least of all, in everyone gathered for the 
occasion. His cure is a cure for the general human condition, and it is 
directed at everybody. Everybody is sick and, in the shaman’s healing 
séance, everybody gets better. 


A Healing Séance 


In the literature on shamanism, there are a great many accounts of healing 
performances. Unfortunately many of these descriptions are second or 
even third hand, and those that are not have often been cooled and filtered 
by the ethnologist’s desire to simply record the facts and not appear too 
enthusiastic or gullible.19 The best account I have seen was recorded by 
an eye witness A. F. Anisimov, a Russian who was part of an expedition 
to the territory of the Evenk people in Siberia, in 1931.” 

Among the Evenks, a shaman’s performance (a ‘Kamalanye’) could take 
place either in an ordinary dwelling (yurt), or in a specially built structure, 
the shaman’s tent. For séances of lesser importance, such as searching for 
lost reindeer, or foretelling someone’s future, an ordinary yurt would 
suffice. But events of major importance, like healing, necessarily required 
the special tent, and its construction would be carried out by the tribe 
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18 Writing of Peruvian 
shamanism, Dobkin de Rios 
notes, ” .. . the empirical cause 
(of sickness) is always derived 
from an ultimate supernatural 
cause. Empirical cures are 
secondary or supplementary to 
the utilization of magical and 
supplicatory techniques.” (Folk- 
curing with a Psychedelic Cactus, 
p. 25.) 

19 Of course this is not so true 
of more recent studies, but 
(again unfortunately) there is 
not much left of Northern 
hemisphere shamanism to 
record, even if you are 
enthusiastic. 

20 A. F. Anisimov, The 
Shaman'’s Tent of the Evenks and 
the Origin of the Shamanistic Rite 
in Studies in Siberian Shamanism, 
H. N. Michael (editor). The full 
text of the séance is given in the 
Appendix. 


21 Similarly, mediaeval 
churches had to be constructed 
of a size capable of containing 
every adult member of the 
community it served. 

22 If we conservatively 
estimate that only half a dozen 
invocatory songs are sung 
describing the journey of the 
shaman’s spirit familiars to his 
side then there are, in 
Anisimov’s séance, fifteen 
portrayals in songs, 
pantomime, poem and dance, of 
journeys to and from the other 
worlds. This accounting 
excludes the descriptions of 
battles between spirits that 
presumably also take place on a 
non-normal plane. See 
Appendix. 

23 There would, of course, 
also be seasonal festivals and 
other ceremonies (like the 
consecration of a shaman) at 
which everyone gathered. But 
these too appear to be modelled 
upon the shaman’s ecstatic 
experiences. Any important 
event necessarily involved some 
discourse with the spirit 
worlds. 

24 For example, in the midst 
of this act of extended abandon 
the shaman produces a lesson: 
when one of his spirits, the 
goose, captures the tormenting 
disease spirit, and all the 
clansmen heave a great sigh of 
relief, the disease is allowed to 
escape and cause panic until it 
is finally contained in the 
splintered larch pole. The 
audience is thus reminded 
directly of how vital the 
shamanistic tradition is for the 
continuing health of the tribe. 
(See Appendix.) 

25 Shirokogoroff noticed that 
when a shaman diagnosed the 
patient’s condition as hopeless, 
he would inform the relatives of 
his opinion, but would also, if 
requested, perform a séance 
purely for its healing effects on 
the psychic equilibrium of the 
next of kin. (See The 
Psychomental Complex of the 
Tungus, p. 334.) 
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under instructions received from the ‘fasting and smoking shaman’, in 
accordance with his dream information. The performance tent was usually 
similar in design to other dwellings, but much larger in order to accom- 
modate every adult member of the group.*! Once everyone had assembled 
inside it, passing through an entrance known as the ‘gate of the Middle- 
world’, small planks were lowered across the opening, sealing off 
everyone inside, like astronauts ready for a launching. Only then would 
the performance begin. 

Anisimov’s description is a first-hand and marvellously detailed account. 
It succeeds in giving a very realistic impression of the length and sustained 
power of a shaman’s performance. (For the full account, see Appendix, 
p. 211ff., to which interested readers should now turn.) Virtually all of 
the shaman’s ecstatic talents are described in their true setting, from the 
singing of beautiful lyric songs invoking spirits, through the magnificently 
intense, pantomimic interpretations of journeys to the Underworld, to the 
final joyful dance of ecstasy which brings the séance to its close. It is 
precisely the kind of ‘business’ which long ago gave birth to showbusiness. 

The shaman’s performance lasts the whole evening and deep into the 
night. His tribal audience clearly witness a stupendous ‘show’, a 
prolonged and sustained encounter with the supernatural. Hour after hour 
they are plunged back and forward between the magic realms, battling 
with disease or revelling in flight.2* Despite the seriousness of the occasion, 
this is ‘Saturday night out’ for hunter-gatherers.3 

The audience are not merely witnesses of the show, they become perfor- 
mers too. From the very start they join in, repeating in chorus the 
shaman’s verse. The magical doctor appears to have at his disposal marvel- 
lous ventriloquistic skills, and the various conversations with the spirits 
add dramatic realism. The sheer power of the shaman’s voice proves to 
be the main vehicle for transporting the audience, and the ‘torrent of 
sound’ which issues from his mouth sets the buttons humming on Anisi- 
mov’s coat. 

In addition to his verbal performance, the shaman is incredibly athletic. 
Wild leaps and twists in the air are accomplished with the assistance of 
ten thongs suspended from the central pole of the tent. During these 
magical flights the already intoxicated audience feel at one with the 
shaman in his frenzied antics. Everyone who can joins in the ecstasy. 
Yet, at the very centre of this ecstatic whirlwind, the shaman displays a 
supremely skilful control.74 It is the essential genius of such performers 
that they manage to combine, to an astonishing degree, ecstatic freedom 
with artistic discipline. 

It is obvious that there is much more going on at this healing rite than 
can be explained by the presence of the sick person. Everybody has 
gathered together for it, indeed nearly everyone takes an active part in it. 
The spectacular and fantastic efforts of the shaman to defeat the forces of 
disease are a kind of overkill. He does more than one sickness requires, 
and as on occasion the whole show may take place whilst the patient is 
unconscious or comatose, we clearly cannot interpret the performance 
only in terms of its effect on him.2> The shaman is using the individual 
sickness as an opportunity to cure all sickness. Everyone receives therapy, 
not least of all the shaman himself. 
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The performance is pregnant with astounding events, supernatural jour- 
neys, weird sounds and whistles which come and go mysteriously, cosmic 
battles in unusual dimensions and breathtaking feats of athleticism. The 
shaman is revealed as the first actor, the impersonator of spirits. Dressed 
in extravagant costume, he ‘writes’, directs, produces and performs, as 
well as providing his own sound effects. Yet the whole show is inspired 
and spontaneous. In the fight and defeat of the disease spirit, the shaman 
literally entertains with a vengeance. 

The shaman also gives undeniable evidence of the extent of his commit- 
ment. When he has covered the patient’s body with reindeer blood and 
successfully wheedled out the disease spirit, he leaps to the patient’s side 
and licks his body clean. The man of power is clearly prepared to leave 
no trick unturned for the sake of the sick person. Such a level of commit- 
ment on his behalf must provide the patient and audience with a major 
psychological boost. The shaman also seems to take care of everybody at 
the séance. During the last act, with his return to the normal realm, the 
shaman delicately manipulates his audience back into ordinary life by 
reading their futures, reminding them who they are. At the end, all are 
safely gathered in and can now return through the ‘gate of the Middle- 
world’, home to their tents. 

Is showbusiness the ultimate in bedside manner? How does the ‘show’ 
work as a healing rite? The shaman’s tricks and spectacular feats can 
obviously help create the right psychological atmosphere for successful 
doctoring, by producing a feeling of wonder and expectancy among both 
patient and audience. They demonstrate his skilful control and show that 
the unusual is possible. In their direct reference to the shaman’s own 
experience of death and resurrection, the tricks inspire confidence in the 
doctor’s credentials. But the ‘show’ is more than all this. 

In the shaman’s terms, the main healing force is engendered by the 
power his performance has to abolish temporarily the psychic boundaries 
between the mundane and the supernatural worlds. The shaman leads 
those present into direct experiential contact with the ‘spirit powers’, 
primarily those that dwell in ‘the Underworld’. He knows how therapeuti- 
cally effective such experiences can be because the cure of his own sickness 
was accomplished through precisely such a magical journey. The ‘showbiz’ 
in the shaman’s show dramatically imitates initiation, recollecting the 
experience of what Koestler has called ‘self-repair’.° It seduces both 
patient and audience into a mini descent-into-hell and simultaneously 
invites them to accomplish their own act of self-renewal. The performing 
shaman demands that the audience experience ‘recreation’ — but in order 
to work effectively his show must first bemuse them, for spontaneous 
self-renewal only occurs when living beings suffer great duress or extreme 
trauma. Few people would volunteer for such ‘hard times’, therefore the 
showbiz the shaman uses must both distract his audience from its objective 
and yet also trigger those very experiences which they would prefer to 
avoid. Consequently, the shaman’s showbiz wears a paradoxical disguise, 
both covering and uncovering its secret intent. This disguise is so effective 
that there eventually comes a time when even the wearers of it may no 
longer know what it is that they hide. And then they will insist that 
“there’s no business like showbusiness” . . . 
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26 A. Koestler, The Ghost in 
the Machine, (London, 1967), p. 
172 ff. Koestler’s lifetime 
fascination was with this 
creative act of self-repair (which 
he also called the “draw back to 
leap forward’). He pointed out 
that the capacity for physical 
regeneration was greatest at the 
simplest end of the 
evolutionary scale — flat worms 
cut in pieces can regrow 
themselves into complete 
organisms again — but the 
capacity for psychic regeneration 
increases with organic 
complexity. Thus man, unlike 
amphibians for example, cannot 
grow a new arm but can almost 
completely reorganise his 
behaviour, or as Koestler put it, 
“meet critical challenges by 
creative responses’’. (p. 176) 
This is precisely what the 
shaman does. He earns for 
himself a ‘new body’ in spirit. 


1 The etymology and history 
of the meaning of the word 
“show” does betray an 
association with shamanistic 
performances. According to the 
Oxford Dictionary of English 
Etymology, the word emerges 
from a North European cluster 
meaning “‘to exhibit’, ‘‘to cause 
to be seen”, “explain’’, “make 
appear” etc. The Sanskrit 
equivalent, as also the Ancient 
Greek, is the root of the words 
for ‘priest’, “‘sage’”’ and “‘poet’ 
in those languages. According to 
the Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary, the earlier meaning 
of “a fine or striking 
appearance” deteriorated quite 
rapidly during the sixteenth 
century (the beginning of the 
modern era) into “empty 
appearance without reality’. 
However, “show” still, for a 
while, retained the meaning of 
“a phantasmal appearance: an 
apparition” (1611); in Biblical 
usage, it indicated ‘to exhibit a 
sign or marvel”, ‘to work a 
miracle” etc. ‘““Showmanship” 
itself is defined as ‘the capacity 
for exhibiting one’s 
capabilities’, which is certainly 
one of the functions for which 
the shaman’s performance was 
designed. | 

2 It is easy to underestimate 
the intellectual achievements of 
some of the shamans. A. H. and 
D. C. Leighton (Elements of 
Psychotherapy in Navaho Religion, 
pp- 515-523) noted that, during 
a Singer’s apprenticeship, “he 
must learn hundreds and 
hundreds of songs full of archaic 
words and must learn them 
perfectly, not merely the words, 
but the precise tone and way of 
singing them, and an enormous 
number of rules about sequence 
that are almost obsessive in their 
complexity and thoroughness.” 
(p. 518.) also “he should know 


Chapter Seven 


How did Shamanism — 
Become Showbusiness? 


“When the man in the street forgets his dream the theatre becomes a myth 
and a dispenser of signs.”’ 
Marcel Marceau 


Having spent a little time in the Underworld of the shamans, perhaps 
we may legitimately engage in some speculative flights of fancy. Our 
speculations will not, however, depart all earthly constraints, but are based 
upon a combination of facts and circumstantial evidence. 

In shamanism there are various types of performance that look like the 
basic stock-in-trade of showbusiness. The shaman has, of necessity, to 
produce something extraordinary and spectacular to demonstrate his 
magic and convey healing power. But such performances are not 
presented as a show in the sense that we use that word.! They are, rather, 
merely the means to various ends, which may include healing sickness, 
assisting a childbirth, locating people lost in the snow and so on. In our 
modern sense, a show is an end in itself, but the shaman’s songs, tricks 
and feats are only details in a performance which embodies a complex 
religious world view — a view it should be remembered, of which the 
audience is fully aware. 

In other words, the showbiz element in the shaman’s activity was inte- 
grated into a religious mystery which lay at the heart of the nomadic 
tribe’s experience of living. The tribal audience certainly would not have 
arrived at the shaman’s healing séance in the expectation of being mildly 
amused or merrily entertained. They came to witness, and to take part in, 
something powerful and sacred. They expected to experience their religion 
in action. But if it is true that showbusiness as we know it has derived 
directly from the performances of the ancient shamans, then there must 
be a process or a combination of historical circumstances which isolated 
the showbiz elements in such performances, and detached them from 
their originally integrated positions as parts of a greater whole: the sham- 
anistic world view. 

There are, however, one or two kinds of performances by shamans 
which look as if they could easily and naturally change into mere entertain- 
ment. The shaman was the historian of the nomadic peoples. He was a 
walking library. The art of writing is of course a comparatively new skill 
and even if the nomads had discovered it they could not have carried a 
great many books around with them. Traditionally, it was the shamans 
who kept inside their heads the vast accumulations of myth history, epic 
songs and ceremonial knowledge which belonged to the tribe.2 During 
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long winter nights, or in the relaxed heat of summer days, the tribe might 
listen to the tales and legends that the shaman stored in his memory. If 
a child asked, “Where did the first reindeer come from?” or ““Why do 
birds fly?”, the shaman would tell the appropriate tale and entertain his 
listeners. | 

In the ancient oral traditions still accessible, there are many legends of 
fierce contests and trials of strength which had taken place between rival 
shamans.? These traditions of Great Contests could provide the back- 
ground for a still-shamanistic form of entertainment. Shamans would act 
out these legendary conflicts before the assembled tribe as a kind of 
psychic history lesson and such almost secular performances might readily 
evolve into something like stage acts. There were also contests between 
laymen and shamans - a struggle with the shaman — which could easily 
become a light-hearted test of wit and skill. | 

In addition there was the shaman’s function of entertaining the spirits. 
For the shaman must try to place himself between his people and any 
malicious spirits wandering around looking for trouble. He is expected 
to soak up loose spirits and make sure they leave ordinary folk alone. 
Consequently, one of the shaman’s more social activities involves amusing 
and distracting these unruly beings. He does this by singing songs to 
them, providing food (as a sacrifice) and dancing for them. Such perform- 
ances do not have to carry the grave overtones of a healing séance, but 
could be a more easy-going encounter with the spirit worlds. 

In all these ways a shaman might entertain his tribe in a manner we 
could readily recognise. However, the organisation of nomadic life leaves 
no room for professional performers. A small band of hunter-gatherers 
could consist of only twenty or thirty people, rising at the extreme to 
perhaps three hundred. This way of life just cannot sustain any great 
numbers or carry any extras. Under such circumstances, the shaman was 
never just an entertainer. He or she might be the religious and intellectual 
centre of cultural life, but food must still be gathered, and all hands must 
turn to the task.4+ 

In such simple groups there would have been no cash economy, or 
upper and lower classes. It seems likely that men and women joined 
equally in group decision making, and any major disagreements could be 
settled by ‘voting with your feet’ — leaving the main body, and striking 
out on your own with your close kin — but one imagines that that would 
be rare. The individuals in these tight-knit bands would know each other’s 
personal and psychic histories very intimately. But all that could easily 
change. 

When radically different ways of sustaining life are adopted, as with 
the development of agriculture, the tribal population may increase dramat- 
ically. Individuals build permanent homes of their own, cease the 
communal sharing which characterised nomadic life and, at length, have 
something to defend. Social conditions can be created whereby tribal 
members become divorced from each other, and the shaman they once 
knew so intimately may become a blurred figure, still powerful but indefin- 
itely so. It is at precisely such a point in the disintegration of the old 
nomadic way of life that the shaman’s art, his skill, timing, cleverness, 
control and dramatic instinct, can begin to separate, to peel off, from his 
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all the legends concerning the 
origin of the ceremonials, must 
know how to find and prepare 
the right herbs, how to make 
the fetishes and paraphernalia, 
how to make the sandpaintings, 
direct the dances and finally all 
the acts and procedures of the 
ceremonial, not only for himself, 
but for the patients, the helpers 
and the audience.” The authors 
compare such a task to the 
knowing of every detail 
concerned in the production of 
a modern musical, plus the 
learning of a couple of books in 
the Old Testament by heart. 

3 For example in W. Bogoras 
The Chukchee, pp. 304 ff, 414, 
443. There appears to have been 
a fascinating equivalent to these 
magical contests during recent 
Soviet research into telepathy. 
On the BBC2 programme 
Horizon (26 September 1983), Dr 
Larissa Vilanskya described an 
experiment conducted in Russia 
where one medium (Karl 
Nikolyev) who was in Leningrad 
was set to ‘receive’ messages 
from another medium in 
Moscow. Unknown to Nikolyev, 
the Moscow medium was 
instructed to strangle his 
counterpart telepathically. 
Apparently, the experiment 
worked so well that Nikolyev 
nearly died of suffocation. 
Russian folk literature is full of 
accounts of such magical 
contests between rival shamans. 
However, competition need not 
be so fierce. Amongst the 
Shasta Indians, ‘‘contests 
between shamans took the form 
of dancing each other down, 
that is, seeing which one could 
withstand longest in advance 
the cataleptic seizure which 
would inevitably overtake 
them.” (See R. Benedict, 
Patterns of Culture, p.43.) 

4 Of course, the social 
position of shaman figures 
could vary greatly once this 
simple mode of life was 
abandoned. It seems to be the 
case that as long as the tribe 
does not over produce food, the 
shamans, sometimes at great 
cost and suffering, carry on two 
lives, one as shaman, the other 
as tribesman. Shirokogoroff’s 
reports about the economic 
position of the Tungus shaman 
give a picture of a hard and 


materially unrewarding life in 
comparison to other members 

of the tribe. Once assumed, the 
shaman cannot give up his 
position, for such action would 
‘liberate’ his spirits upon the 
undefended tribe. To maintain 
the level of often exhausting 
healing performances and carry 
on an economic life was no easy 
task. Tungus shamans could not 
accept payment for their 
services. Sometimes they and 
their families lived in the corner 
of someone else’s yurt. 
Shirokogoroff summed up, “Tt 
seems to me that without 
exaggeration it can be said that a 
shamans life is a difficult one; it 
is continuous self-sacrifice.” 
(The Psychomental Complex of the 
Tungus, p. 379 ff.) V. M. 
Mikhailovskii also reports that 
Yakut shamans had “no special 
privileges’. (Shamanism in Siberia 
and European Russia, p. 132.) 

5 The information about the 
Kitimat Indians comes from 
Ivan A. Lopatin, Social Life and 
Religion of Indians in Kitimat, 
British Columbia. 


Carved wooden figure of a 
Tlingit shaman of the North 
West coast of America. 
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ecstasy. The one may even become a disguise of the other. Showbusiness 
looks like the orphaned child of a divorce between art and ecstasy, forever 
hiding its shameful origins while, at the same time, secretly attempting 
the reconciliation of its separated parents. 

When a once nomadic people settle down, they do not -necessarily 
abandon every feature of their old lifestyle. They may become pastoralists, 
travelling for part of the year and building semi-permanent settlements. 
Even if they do stop travelling, they may not switch completely to agricul- 
tural production, but mix their economy and combine fishing, some cultiv- 
ation and the more traditional activity of hunting game. Many of the North 
American Indian tribes represented people in this intermediate state. They 
were all originally nomads, who had probably crossed the Bering Straits 
from Siberia, and found a land and a coastline rich in food supplies. If we 
look closely at one such tribe, the Kitimat Indians of British Columbia, we 
can clearly observe one of the kinds of change in shamanistic performances 
which heralds the beginning of a developing showbusiness. 
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How Shamanism Becomes Showbiz when the Nomads Stop 
Travelling 


Amongst the Kitimat Indians the approaches to shamanhood were very 
much in line with those already described. Not surprisingly, considering 
their likely origins, all the basic Siberian traditions are present. However, 
when it came to the consecration, or public acceptance, of a shaman, 
major differences begin to show themselves.°® 

The Kitimat had an aristocracy, consisting of nobles, chiefs and their 
families, and there was a lower order of commoners. Social rank could be 
improved through the system of potlatch, the giving of gifts to those of 
higher status, and under such a system the incentives for amassing mate- 
rial goods are obviously great. (This contrasts with nomadic peoples, for 
whom additional possessions were just so much extra weight to be carried 
around.) In order to gain public recognition of his professional status, a 
shaman had to throw at least two grand parties (potlatches), one for his 
clan and one for the whole tribe. Thus, an emerging shaman had not only 
to demonstrate power to the general public, but he also had to acquire 
enough material goods to be able to launch himself socially. (Incidentally, 
the parallels with entering various high professions in the modern West 
are unmistakeable. The gradual rise through the legal profession to the 
eminence of a barrister, is punctuated in a similar manner by paying to 
attend expensive banquets.) 

With such a pronounced accent falling upon social activity, and acqui- 
ring goods, Kitimat shamans had to become excellent hosts, providing 
amusement and entertainment for their guests. 


““As soon as a sufficient number of gifts had been accumulated to celebrate 
his initiation, the shaman sent messengers to invite the members of the 
clan to which he belonged. On the appointed day a crowd gathered in and 
about the shaman’s house. The chief and nobles had seats inside, but the 
common folk usually thronged on the outside. The guests were entertained 
with elaborate food and with music and singing, as was the custom on 
such occasions. In the intervals between dishes, the shaman addressed his 
guests, declaring that he had the honour to be called to the office of shaman 
and that he had acquired the ‘ashuta’ (spirit). His speech was responded to 
by the chief and one other man of high standing, who congratulated the 
shaman and wished him a successful practice.”’’ 


The general atmosphere of back slapping and gin and tonics suddenly 
seems a long way from the Siberian yurta. But in the evening of the same 
day, a more traditional séance was held, in which the shaman attempted 
to gain an ecstatic condition. However, even this performance included 
fairly superficial activities. Towards the end of what increasingly appears 
to be a show, the shaman “guessed at once where things hidden by people 
of the audience were, and performed other ‘miracles’. This example of 
the shaman performing what is really a joke version of the life-and-death 
talent for divining where people or animals have become lost in the snow, 
is getting very close to showbusiness. During the second day of this 
potlatch, the shaman once again plays the merry host and entertains his 
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6 As shamanism 
disintegrates, or fragments, it 
appears to lose or change its 
outer, less important, elements 
very quickly. The shaman’s 
consecration is the least 
important part in the existential 
making of the shaman and 
consequently it is probably the 
first to lose its true character. 

7 Ivan A. Lopatin, Social Life 
and Religion of Indians in Kitimat, 
British Columbia, pp. 68-69. 


if 
' 


8 Ivan A. Lopatin, Social Life 
and Religion of Indians in Kitimat, 
British Columbia, p. 77. (My 
emphasis.) 

9 Ivan A. Lopatin, Social Life 
and Religion of Indians in Kitimat, 
British Columbia, p. 75. 

10 See Hutton Webster, 
Primitive Secret Societies. A Study 
in Early Politics and Religion. 
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guests, before presenting the important ones with the gifts which will 
entitle him to practise as a shaman within the clan. 

These sorts of shamanistic social event were a personal advertisement 
for the shaman, broadcasting his entry into the profession. The logical 
next step in organising these events would be to have on hand at the 
potlatch party an already famous and well-loved shaman, to assist in the 
entertainments. This is precisely what happened amongst the Kitimat: 


“Because of their many-sided talents, shamans were invited by hosts at 
potlatches to entertain their guests. Two, three, or even more shamans 
would perform ‘Kamlanies’ (séances) merely for the purpose of 
displaying their powers. They vied with one another in their singing, 
dancing, play and wit and eloquence. They recited long poetic narrations 
of their supernatural adventures in the company of their ‘ashutas’ (spirits) 
and performed shamanistic tricks. They walked with bare feet in the fire, 
ate the glowing embers, drove knives into their bodies. In this case the 
shamans served as prestidigitators, jugglers, and acrobats, their 
performances being nothing more than stage play.’ 


We can see that such performances, made on demand for less than sacred 
purposes, are readily deteriorating into caricatures. It is evident though 
that the Kitimat Indians were still dimly aware that mere tricks are not 
what gives shamans their true power. Lopatin comments at one point, 
“Nevertheless, in the case of a serious illness, usually an old shaman 
who disregarded jugglery was preferred to the miracle worker.’? Such a 
situation indicates the intermediate cultural position of the Kitimat towards 
shamanism. Many shamans were becoming merely showmen, but there 
still remained “usually old’’ shamans who retained their ancient dignity. 

Another result of the settled way of life and the increase in numbers 
which followed, was that the legendary rivalry that existed between 
shamans, as reflected in the myths of Great Contests, reached a fever 
pitch. In the nomadic situation, great shamans did not have to rub shoul- 
ders with each other. They lived far apart and met each other very rarely, 
if at all. In the claustrophobic atmosphere of village life amongst sedentary 
peoples, the shamans were forced into closer intimacy. One effect of this 
was the establishment of shamanistic secret societies, another important 
source of ‘entertainment’.!° But, for our present purposes, the more 
significant effect of this enforced intimacy was the escalation of intense 
rivalries and jealousies between shamans. The Kitimat shamans desired 
most of all to have many patients among the aristocracy, as the fee for 
shamanising was fixed in accordance with the wealth of the patient. Thus 
a very un-nomadic situation developed where there were dozens of 
shamans chasing a limited number of rich patients, and vying with one 
another for the privilege of attending them. In such a situation, if a shaman 
was ‘unlucky’ and had a few spectacular failures in curing, he lost his 
reputation amongst the nobility, and consequently his livelihood. 

The only way a shaman could regain a lost reputation amongst the 


Kitimat was to take part in public contests with other shamans. Like a 


champion boxer who had lost his title, the failed shaman would drop 
down the ratings and have to compete with the other contenders again, 
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to re-establish his prowess. So there was a constant series of contests 
between rival shamans, and each would attempt to out-juggle the other. 
These contests were sometimes frenzied and bitter, and all kinds of under- 
hand tricks and sabotage were used to succeed. (Sounds more and more 
like showbusiness?) 


“The use of jugglery among the shamans aggravated the contest for prestige. 
When one of the shamans entertained his audience by performing tricks, 
the others strove with all their might to detect these tricks and prove to the 
people that they had been deceived by the juggling shaman. Sometimes 

they performed their own tricks in order to out-juggle their rival. Success 
in such a contest depended mostly upon the shaman's assistants. They acted 
at his accomplices and spies." 


The impression we receive is that, under such conditions as these, there 
were very strong incentives for the shamans to become highly skilled at 
performing spectacular and amazing tricks. In fact, it sounds even as if 
the shamans had managers or P.R. men, (their ‘assistants’), whose func- 
tion was to expose and discredit any rivals and ensure, by fair means or 
foul, the success of their own man. | 

Kitimat shamans not only performed tricks but also were exponents of 
witty repartee and spontaneous humour. If rival shamans faced each other 
‘on stage’ they would compete verbally to show whose wit was the keener. 
In modern showbiz, rivalry between contempory comedians (like Bob 
Hope and Jack Benny, for instance) probably reflects a very old tradition. 
Comedians are expected to loathe one another, at least in pretence. Another 
‘modern American custom which harks back to this kind of shamanistic 
contest is the televised ritual confrontation between rivals for the White 
House. There may be little spontaneity and less wit left in such contests 
these days but the format is still intact. Politics and showbusiness met and 
married in America, eventually spawning a movie-star President, and 
during campaigns popular showbiz personalities line up to support their 
man. Demonstrations of (magical) power in the political arena still involve 
lots of ‘entertainment’. 

The evidence we get from the Kitimat Indian culture about the changes 
which can take place in shamanistic activity when nomadic peoples stop 
travelling, indicates the potency of the showbusiness element for survival. 
Even when most of the religious background and lifestyle in which sham- 
anism flourishes is blown away, this activity is the one feature that is 
ready-made to cling on. It can continue without the mystery which engen- 
ders it and it can even reach the point where the performers no longer 
know anything of this mystery which they enact. And neither do the 
audience. 

In the context of the Kitimat culture, the emerging showbusiness is 
clearly a degeneration of a once proud and powerful form of magical 
activity. The tricks are slowly losing their raison d’étre, and are being 
performed at social events simply to entertain and to amass wealth. 
Though some of the old traditions still linger on, maintained by the more 
conservative members of the shamanistic fraternity, the audience is begin- 
ning to lose touch with the ecstatic mystery towards which all the tricks 
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11 Ivan A. Lopatin, Social Life 
and Religion of Indians in Kitimat, 
British Columbia, p. 78. Amongst 
the Kwakiutl Indians, a few 
hundred miles south of the 
Kitimat, the use of assistant spies 
was even more intensive. It was 
not unknown for a shaman to 
die of shame if the secrets of his 
illusions were revealed or 
discovered. (See R. Bennedict, 
Patterns of Culture, p. 211 ff.) 


12 See Clark and Piggott, 
Prehistoric Societies, p. 162 ff. 

13 The fact that huge 
civilisations do not have to 
automatically follow the 
discovery of agriculture is 
evidenced by most of the 
peoples of the New World. Clark. 
and Piggott, Prehistoric Societies, 
p. 157. 
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really point. The pressures which have enforced these degenerations have, 
at least in part, arisen as the result of changes within the social and 
economic situation of the tribe. But revolutionary change can take place 
equally as the result of pressures from outside the tribe and, in considering 
the likely origins of showbusiness in Western Europe, and the Near and 
Far East, it seems more likely that it was this latter, external, source of 
change which may well have been the most significant. Under these 
circumstances, showbusiness appears much less as a degenerate form of 
a religious mystery, and much more as a consciously worked disguise of 
that mystery. 


How Shamanism Becomes Showbusiness when the Nomads 
Don’t Stop Travelling 


The beginnings of agriculture in the Old World probably took place around 
twelve thousand years ago. But the great civilisations of Egypt, Mesopot- 
amia and India, which crystallised out of this neolithic revolution did not 
appear until about seven thousand years later. Many different economic 
phases have been suggested which might have accomplished such a 
massive transition, including various levels of part-cultivation and animal 
domestication, small settled village communities and kinds of semi- 
nomadic pastoralism. 4 

But there was nothing inevitable about the birth of the first huge civilisa- 
tions. On the contrary, ‘they are the exceptions, each the accidental 
product of innovating circumstances, as likely to be created by individuals 
as by impersonal and inexorable forces . . .’”!3 Civilisation, in the sense of 
complex urban communities, is then a one-off, an exotic variant of a form 
of settled life, which became immensely powerful and effective, and so 
only in retrospect looks inevitable. 

As the heirs of the great enterprise of civilised agri-culture, we may well 
forget to bear in mind that there must have been a great many groups of 
people who did not wish to become part of it. The association of the 
invention of writing and an alphabet with the emerging civilisations, 
makes them appear as the beginnings of human history, almost as if before 
that time people were not quite human. They were, as we like to say, 
prehistoric. Our very word for that highest of human achievements, 
‘culture’, betrays its connection with cultivating, and a cultivated person 
is ‘civilised’, an urban dweller. 

But what we actually mean by the word ‘culture’, the expression of a 
people’s genius in terms of their art, music, poetry, drama, social and 
spiritual insight, and so on, does not in any sense depend upon farming 
crops. Everyone has a culture, whether they build magnificent pyramids 
or live in birch-bark huts. It is simply that in the great agri-cultures there 
was a much greater chance of preserving individual expressions of culture. 
We can only admire the great civilisations of the past because there is still 
something there to be admired. 

When it comes to finding other advantages in the creation of the massive 
agri-cultures, the task is not so easy. For the vast majority of the people 
who sustained these civilisations did not benefit greatly from them. A 
settled way of life and a reasonably certain source of food supply have 
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obvious attractions. In contrast, nomadic life is honed down. There is 
often little excess and it can be a hard, unpredictable mode of existence. 
But the social disadvantages of civilisation appear enormous. If we are to 
look anywhere for society’s equivalent of the Original Sin and the Fall 
from Paradise, it must surely be in the direction of the huge agri-cultures. 
For it is only when the human group stops travelling and develops econ- 
omically to the point where there is a great surplus of food, that major 
differences of social class arise.!4 

The development of the major agri-cultures was accompanied by the 
growth of a more or less rigid social hierarchy. Equality, and the nomadic 
tent, were abandoned simultaneously. The religious technology of these 
massive communities came to be attemptedly monopolised by a new 
species, an organised priesthood, who increasingly associated with the 
new ruling class. There must have been many, fiercely independent 
nomadic groups who recognised the dangerous possibilities spawned by 
the new civilisations, and who wished to steer well clear of them. Indeed, 
there are still one or two groups of nomads left who are desperately 
resisting civilisation’s attempts to tame them.!5 (They do not want to write 
‘Done Roamin’ on their doors.) 

It is sentimental to over-romanticise nomadic life. But the simple fact is 
that amongst hunter-gatherers, although naturally there are differences in 
success between individuals, there is little opportunity to convert any 
advantages into permanent distinctions. The life of the nomads is literally 
too transient to sustain different social classes and it is not dilute enough 
to allow a priestly caste to intervene between the people and their religious 
experience. The nomadic shamans do not monopolise such a thing, rather 
the opposite. The cure of their sickness demands that they dramatically 
share their experience of transformation simply to remain healthy 
themselves. 

This brief excursion on the fundamental social and religious disadvan- 
tages of the big agri-cultures is necessary in order to suggest that, not 
only would there have been people who chose not to join in, but that 
these persistent nomads would, by their mere rejection of settled life, have 
presented something of a threat to those privileged groups who benefited 
most from the new order of things.!° Our prejudices in favour of cultivated 
and civilised behaviour are precisely that: preyudices. They are the result 
of an almost continual flood of propaganda which seeks to enhance and 
inflate the advantages of civilisation, while derogating and diminishing 
any other system.!”? Such a propagandist effort would perhaps have 
become necessary quite soon after the big agri-cultures had emerged. 
As soon, in fact, as it became apparent to most of the population that 
they were becoming a peasant class. If they could not be convinced 
of the superiority of civilisation, they would have probably reverted to 
nomadism and who then would have built the pyramids and the 
temples? 

It is important to recognise this fundamental animosity between the 
static and the nomadic cultures. It may have provided the mould for the 
whole shape of Western showbiz. For if our popular entertainments are 
really a disguise of a very ancient religious mystery, then we must first 
appreciate why such a deception was ever necessary at all. 
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14 The neolithic revolution 
appears to mark the end of 
leisure for the majority of 
people. They no longer work 
for themselves, as the food- 
gatherers do, so there is no time 
when they have enough. The 
Marxist analysis of history only 
commences with the great agri- 
cultures. In the Communist 
Manifesto of 1847, the first 
sentence proclaims: ‘‘The 
history of all hitherto existing 
societies is the history of class 
struggles.”” But when the 
manifesto edition of 1888 was 
published (after forty years of 
anthropological investigations), 
Engels found it necessary to add 
the footnote: ‘That is, all written 
history’’. As Houston Smith has 
pointed out, “In view of the 
ratio of unwritten to written 
history, it is just possible that 
no other footnote, ever penned, 
retracts so much.” (Forgotten 
Truth, Harper and Row, New 
York 1977), p. 154. 

15 Like the Masai tribe in 
Africa who stride through 
towns almost oblivious of the 
urban environment, and also 
the Australian Aborigines, many 
of whom have never left the 
outback. 

16 More recently the Gypsies 
have been subjected to horrific 
treatment purely because of 
their nomadic ways. In Eastern 
Europe, the Nazis took a lenient 
view of any Gypsy who could 
prove he had remained in one 
place for more than two years. In 
modern Russia, the Gypsies 
present a problem because of 
their refusal to integrate and be 
‘collectivised’. 

17 Such propagandist efforts 
may well be reflected in fairy 
tales like The Three Little Pigs. In 
this story, the pigs begin their 
lives as nomadic travellers. The 
first pig builds a grass hut, but 
such a dwelling cannot protect 
him from the big bad wolf. The 
second pig has no more 
protection from his wooden hut, 
but the third pig becomes a 
farmer, builds a stone house, 
and defeats the wolf. This is 
clearly a tale that presents the 
static, agricultural life as the 
only safe one. Interestingly, in 
the version that I have before 
me, the opening quotation at 
the head of the story appears to 


recall a ‘golden age’ before 
civilisation began: 


“Once upon a time pigs spoke rhyme 
And monkeys chewed tobacco, 

And hens took snuff to make them 
tough 

And ducks went quack, quack, quack 
O!” 


18 Many scholars consider 
that the immensely complex, 
spirit-saturated and sacred view 
of life which the shamanistic 
hunter-gatherers experienced 
was a direct response to their 
unavoidable feelings of guilt 
generated by the necessity to 
kill animals, (ali of which were 
felt to be sacred), in order to 
sustain life. Their spirit religion 
offered them a way of taking 
what they needed from the 
natural world in a sacred 
manner and their various 
complicated taboos and formulae 
for eating only certain parts of 
the flesh of animals and 
arranging the skeletons in pre- 
ordained patterns, were 
methods of ensuring that the 
spirit of the creature killed was 
not harmed or annihilated, but 
protected and allowed to return 
to its source and ensure 
continuity. 

19 Much the same applies to 
the Australian Aborigines in 
more recent times. They found 
the white man’s attitude 
towards Mother Earth 
incomprehensible and came to 
view the big mining companies 
who wished to excavate their 
sacred sites as intrinsically evil. 

20 According to W. Bogoras, 
a number of extant Chukchee 
myths seem to indicate that the 
tribe once lived much further 
south and in warmer climes. 
(The Chukchee, p. 13.) 
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What would those persistent nomads have thought when word spread to 
them about the growth of the huge agri-cultures? Perhaps they heard 
rumours about the building of strangely immoveable stone houses and 
massive storage buildings for grain, or of how the sacred earth had been 
carved up into long furrows. It would have mystified, perhaps even 
terrified, many of the travelling folk. 

The agri-cultures were, of course, based primarily upon the over- 
production of food. The building cf towns and cities became necessary 
because seasonal and surplus production needed to be stored somewhere 
safe and defensible. It is the existence of this surplus which allowed for 
the luxury of non-working classes, like a priesthood and an aristocracy. 
(And, it must be said, a way to pay craftsmen, who could therefore spend 
all day developing their skills.) But how did the nomads feel about surplus 
production? They were used to taking only as much as they needed from 
their totally sacred environment, inhabited as it was by myriads of spirits 
who demanded awe and respect. Perhaps they viewed such long-term 
strategies as animal breeding and crop production, as a form of evil pride? 
Exploitation of this holy earth was certainly foreign to their religious 
instinct.1® Their tremulous and awe-inspired attitude towards the natural 
world did not readily allow for exploiting what we, in our dictatorial 
fashion, call natural resources. If the American Indian’s attitude towards 
the white man’s behaviour is anything to go by, the shamanistic nomads 
would have viewed the massive scale of agricultural development by the 
civilisations of the Near and Far East, as a violent rape of the earth. A 
diabolical attack upon the sacred body of the world. They would have 
considered the wholesale destruction of woodland, the clearing of tracts 
and the barbaric ripping out of stone blocks from mountains, as acts of 
cosmic vandalism, committed by people clearly possessed by demonic 
spirits.!9 The majority of nomads would have kept well away from it all. 

But unfortunately it would not have been possible for many of the 
nomads to avoid the bulldozing agri-cultures indefinitely. Nomadic life 
requires large areas of land to sustain it and, as the new and aggressive 
civilisations developed and expanded, less and less land was left available 
for the nomads. As they drifted further and further away, and in terms 
of Europe and Asia this meant further North, the nomads entered territory 
in which it was much harder to exist, much colder and much less hospit- 
able. Gradually, they would have become trapped, squeezed between the 
colonisation of the advancing agri-cultures, and the icy northern condi- 
tions. Moreover, as greater numbers of them arrived in these areas, the 
sudden increase in population would have over-burdened the land and 
caused insoluble problems. Some of the larger tribes, who were well- 
organised and mounted on horses, could live by raiding the farmers, but 
in the end, many groups who instinctively rejected the demonic lures of 
agri-culture would have found themselves left with no choice but to 
penetrate the new civilisations and make their way as best they could. 
The only nomads left intact would have been those groups who managed 
to live in the upper and outer northern reaches of Europe and Asia, which 
is where we found them, still surviving, in the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries.” 

The developed agri-cultures which many of the smaller groups of 
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nomads were finally constrained to enter had by now evolved religious 
ideologies and practices which, whilst naturally rooted in shamanistic 
traditions — for where else could they have come from? — had become 
something quite different from nomadic shamanism. The main difference 
lay in a new attitude towards the phenomenon of ecstasy. 

In shamanism, to be able to enter an ecstatic condition and, to a certain 
extent, control it, is absolutely central. The shaman must be available for 
other-world journeys, intercourse with spirits and the possession and 
control of wayward spirits, if his main religious functions are to be carried 
out. It is this ecstatic capability which marks him out and, if there is no 
such talent, a candidate could not qualify as a shaman. 

But in the new agri-cultures, ecstasy was being slowly down-graded in 
favour of other religious gifts. In sharp contrast with the hotness of a 
traditional shaman’s encounter with spirits, a cooler or softer religious 
atmosphere was preferred. The galvanising effect of a nomadic shaman’s 
performance was reflected in the expected attributes of the performer: 
possession of mastery over fire and control of body heat. His performance 
was hot too, both in its high level of spontaneity and its individualism. The 
shaman’s intention was to release powerful forces in a ritually-calculated 
submission to underworld anarchy. It may be that nomadic society’s 
strong and natural social order was much better equipped to cope with 
such unpredictable and chaotic freedom. The nomads could get away with 
it where others could not precisely because their tribal unity was well- 
tempered enough to bear the heat of such experiences without shattering. 
It was not so in civilisation. The new long-term strategies of agri-culture 
and the developing caste system of social classes had split the old tribal 
unity asunder. Now, if there had to be an ecstasy at all a ‘soft’ one was 
preferred. Order rather than chaos. Control instead of release.”! 

Caste systems develop as certain groups seek to monopolise one area 
of activity. The rising priesthoods of the agri-cultures were no exception. 
They tried to corner the market in religious knowledge and ceremonial 
techniques. These ‘commodities’ which once belonged to the whole tribe, 
were inherited by the priesthoods as the oral remains of millennia of hot 
ecstatic experience. Indeed, such knowledge represents the only elements 
in shamanistic practice which can be effectively monopolised. Ceremonial 
procedures, names and lists of spirits, details of costumes, stabilised 
prayers, epics and legends of the way things began, these are the very 
things a young shaman can learn during the apprenticeship. It is the kind 
of knowledge you can get from books and the invention of writing, that 
priestly art? was, of course, an agri-cultural event. This new skill rapidly 
became a cornered commodity. It was the priesthoods that needed an 
alphabet to play ‘Monopoly’. It was largely book knowledge that gave them 
their political power.” 

But what about that other kind of knowing which cannot be memorised 
or learned from books? What about the radical religious knowing which 
is experienced directly by the most unlikely people without their seeking 
it? This kind of knowledge arrives whilst the receiver is in a very unusual 
psychic state, and all over the world traditional peoples claim that their 
most valuable religious and cultural possessions have been mediated by 
individuals thus inspired. The problem for any priestly caste intent on 
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21 I am indebted to Dr A. 
Rawlinson of Lancaster 
University Religious Studies 
Department, for the 
terminologies of ‘hot’ and ‘soft’ 
and for suggesting this way of 
highlighting the Apollonian and 
Dionysian differences between 
static and nomadic religious 
experience. 

22 If religion is a ‘tool’, these 
things are some of its products. 
They can be bought and sold like 
anything else. In primitive 
societies at the point of collapse 
when faced with the modern 
world, rituals are bought and 
sold. See John Layard, Stone 
Men of Malakula. Also see R. 
Benedict, The Vision in Plains 
Culture. 

23 The earliest writing in 
China recorded extensive 
prayers (requests of the gods) 
and lists of spirit names for the 
use of priests. 

24 The advent of the printing 
press and the rise of general 
adult literacy in Europe sounded 
the death knell for the political 
life of the Church. 

25 See T. K. Oesterreich, 
Possession, Demoniacal and Other. 


26 The art of post-literate 
cultures is remarkable in that 
“we find a stylised art 
convention in which “man is a 
stranger’, and even the beasts 
are subject to reduction to a 
formalised notation’. From 
Clark and Piggott, Prehistoric 
Societies. 
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exclusively retaining all religious technology is that this hot kind of 
knowing is impossible to monopolise. Perhaps even more important, 
neither can it be taught, and therefore passed on, to those selected to 
receive it. If the priesthood is to succeed in becoming a caste, it cannot 
rely any more on supernatural selection of its members, and consequently 
it has to abandon or jettison a great deal of the hot corpus of religious 
experience. As it cannot guarantee possession of such a peculiar faculty, 
the priesthood comes to thoroughly distrust private ecstasy. 

This is not to say some hot ecstatics do not occur naturally within the 
priestly caste. But when they do they usually create more problems than 
they solve. After all, the priesthood can never be sure that such people 
will receive dogmatically correct kinds of experience. A terrible irony is 
complete if the priestly caste come to reject any ecstatic experience which 
lies outside of their control, that very experience which sits at the heart 
of all their priestly technical knowledge. The outsiders can come to be 
called outcasts, heretics and witches, possessed only (according to the 
priesthood) by devils or demons. 

In jettisoning most of the hot source of religion, the priesthood also has 
to shed much of the Underworld as well. The massive agri-cultures became 
economically schizophrenic when they split the old tribal society, and 
divorced man from his natural world.*6 The priesthood similarly suffers a 
schizophrenia of the spirit when it divorces the Upperworld (Heaven) 
from the Underworld (Hell). 

In many shamanistic traditions, although the celestial powers are 
important, it is generally the subterranean forces which hold the keys to 
change. The everyday problems of illness and misfortune are of little 
concern to the gods and are rarely caused by them. It is the amoral spirits 
of the Underworld which both create sickness and resolve it. The Lower 
and Upper worlds come together only in the middle-realm, the world of 
human beings, and the final unity of all the worlds is expressed in the 
most complete accounts of initiation, in which the shaman traverses all 
three separate dimensions before at last returning home to the 
Middleworld. 

It is the Underworld’s potential for radical change which threatens the 
stability of the agri-cultures both economically and religiously. The priest- 
hoods appear to feel more and more uncomfortable about that psychic 
region and tend to concentrate all their attentions on the Upperworld in 
counter-balance. The priests’ possession of lengthy lists of spirit names 
and ceremonial procedures is claimed as vital for the continuing harmony 
of the universe. It is only through the proper performance of their priestly 
duties that the world is maintained on its correct course. The priests’ 
intercourse with the gods of the Upperworld comes to occupy all of their 
attention, while the Underworld, that locus of transformation, gets slowly 
consigned to spiritual oblivion. In Christendom, the very place where 
traditionally the sick were healed gradually becomes ‘Hell’. 

The shamanistic vision of the perfect unity of the three worlds is shat- 
tered by the advance of civilisation, just as the communal integrity of the 
nomadic group starts to disintegrate when settlement begins. The huge 
rift between man and nature, which we moderns have fully inherited, is 
intrinsic to civilisation and it eventually requires an attempted repression 
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of the Underworld. Forever after, anyone who specialises in that particular 
area of experience is liable to be proclaimed a full heretic.” 





The nomads who found themselves inside an agri-culture were in an 
awkward predicament. They did not want to give up their travelling style, 
nor did they wish to simply abandon their hot religious heritage. In 
addition, they were increasingly seen by civilisation’s rulers as a consider- 
able psychological and physical threat to the stability of settled communi- 
ties. The nomads’ ‘Underworld connections’ made them a potentially 
dangerous and revolutionary force. How could they manage to make a 
living without settling down, preserve their religious heritage, and yet 
avoid annihilation as undesirable outsiders? The solution to all three 
problems may have been the creation of an enchanting and gorgeous 
disguise: showbiz. © 
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A Christianised version of 
Hell Mouth from an old 
German print. This monster 
recently resurfaced as 
‘Jaws’. 


27 In the modern West, the 
founders (or rediscoverers?) of 
the Underworld skill of 
psychoanalysis were greeted 
with hysterical shrieks of disgust 
when they presented their 
theories. How dared they go 
down there! Freud seemed to 
know where he was going in his 
search for a healing therapy. At 
the head of his Interpretation of 
Dreams, he placed the motto 
from Virgil’s Aeneid: “If I cannot 
bend the gods/Then I will stir 
up Acheron.” Acheron was the 
river of the Greek Underworld, 
and Freud-the-healer plunged 
straight into it. 


28 In the séance described by 
Anisomov, given in the 
Appendix, the ‘battle with the 
evil spirits of a rival clan” that 
came towards the end, was 
surely a means of re-identifying 
the onlookers with their own 
tribe. 


The Death and Resurrection Show 


These persistent nomads who were forced to make their way amongst 
strangers staged the one thing they had which was worth watching, the 
healing séance. It was also the one thing civilisation had not retained: the 
power to heal itself, in the Underworld. But they did not, of course, 
present it in its pure form. Much of the central activity in healing ritual 
had involved liberating as much ecstatic experience as possible amongst 
the onlookers and the patient. In the new civilisations, such an unpredict- 
able, dangerous and uncontrolled release of chaotic forces was rapidly 
becoming unacceptable. So the palpably ecstatic and overtly healing 
episodes of the séance were hidden behind a smokescreen of spectacular 
events and mysterious tricks. The sick man was removed from the scene 
altogether (although he has the habit of turning up on occasions). What 
was left was a be-wild-ering show: a performance which transported the 
unwitting audience back into the nomadic wilderness. This showbiz was 
the recreation of displaced people. 

The revamping of the healing séance into a show solved a lot of 
problems. It meant that the travelling people could remain on the move, 
manage to make a living, and hopefully avoid too rigorous a reaction from 
the religious establishment, although, as the history of popular entertain- 
ment amply demonstrates, itinerant show people were never entirely 
accepted by civilised society. At the same stroke, the shamanistic nomads 
succeeded in encapsulating their religious mystery into a well-disguised 
form, which remained largely unrecognised by the agricultural peasant 
audiences who watched them. The disguise of ‘showbusiness’ was the 
perfect solution to the main problems which beset the travelling folk who 
got trapped by the advance of civilisation. 

The actual method by which this encapsulation was achieved is a very 
interesting phenomenon. Just as certain living things can, when necessary, 
produce a seed form capable of lying fallow for thousands of years until 
the time is ripe to grow again, so it seems that the ecstatic magic at the 
heart of shamanism could do the same when the going got rough. It 
produced a seed, the show, that effectively preserved its mystery in a 
hard shell, which not only protected but also disguised it. Showbusiness 
is this outer shell and it contains and shelters a hot ecstatic centre. 

The outer shell which became ‘the show’ was created by taking those 
elements of the healing séance most suited to becoming merely entertain- 
ment, and inflating them disproportionately. The most suitable bits for this 
purpose came typically at the beginning and end of the séance. In the 
opening phase of a shaman’s performance, there were often lots of tricks 
and stunts, legerdemain, feats of escapology and beautiful songs designed 
to invoke spirits. These performances prepared the tribal audience for the 
serious magic to come. They helped to separate the onlookers from normal 
life and psychologically position them for other-world experiences. In 
contrast, the events at the end of the séance, which might include songs 
of thanks, joyful dancing, foretelling the future and other divinations, 
worked in the opposite way. They brought the audience back from the 
heights and depths of ecstatic experience, helped them remember who they 
normally were and helped reincorporate them into their tribal identity.”8 
By dramatically expanding the ‘first act’ and the ‘last act’ of a healing séance, 
the persistent nomads created an acceptable show for the civilised audience. 
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The showbiz which crystallised out of the shamans’ healing magic was, 
therefore, the result of a massive contraction of the séance. It was like a 
concertina which has been squeezed so that the outer edges eventually 
almost meet in the middle, closing over and hiding its centre. In such a 
manner, a hard shell appears, made up of peculiar tricks, stunts, songs 
and dances, which originally all pointed towards the (now invisible) 
ecstatic heart of the ritual. The mystery in the middle of showbiz is there- 
fore both covered and discovered. The tricks very cleverly conceal and 
reveal their secret. 

What about these fantastic tricks? Can we ask the Castaneda-question 
“Did it really happen, Don Juan?” Are the shaman’s tricks ever real magic 
or not? Unfortunately, this kind of question, in the shamanistic context, 
is out of order. There is no discrimination in shamanism between the ‘fact’ 
and the ‘work of art’.2? When a child inquires of the shaman, “Where did 
the first reindeer come from?’’, the shaman responds by telling an origin 
myth. This myth, the work of art, is the fact. The shaman does not have 
an alternative explanation, a ‘real’ one. He would give the same reply to 
anyone who asked him.*° 

The problem is that the shamanistic world view is simply magical. 
Everything is real magic.7! We cannot answer the obvious question about 
the reality of this magic, but it does not matter. The tricks are not especially 
important and there is no point spending too much time contemplating 
them. If supernatural powers can be obtained, as is believed in all reli- 
gions, perhaps we should take the advice of the yoga masters and ignore 
them. They are irrelevant. The real magic, to my mind, lies in the fact that 
the shaman can and does heal sickness. The final significance of all the 
tricks is directly related to that miracle. The Caribou Eskimo shaman, 
Igjugarjuk, told Rasmussen: 


“A real shaman does not jump about the floor and do tricks, nor does he 
seek by the aid of darkness, by putting out the lamps, to make the minds 
of his neighbours uneasy. For myself, I do not think that wisdom or 
knowledge about things that are hidden can be sought in that manner. 
True wisdom is only to be found far away from people, out in the great 
solitude, and it is not found in play but only through suffering. Solitude 
and suffering open the human mind, and therefore a shaman must seek his 
wisdom there’ .° 


The shaman does not get his power from tricks, though the tricks do 
dramatically illustrate the source of that power. But the purpose of the 
tricks is important for the development of showbiz because it is their 
manipulatory strength which proves so useful to the travelling folk 
trapped in civilisation. 

Even in the traditional séance, it is obvious that the various tricks which 
the shaman performs help to manoeuvre the audience into an appropriate 
psychological state. The assembled tribe would, of course, be well aware 
of the ecstatic destination of the séance. How very useful then these tricks 
could prove to be when the shaman was faced with an alien and potentially 
hostile audience. The manipulative power of his tricks would certainly 
help the shaman to keep the upper hand during performances before an 
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29 The huge fuss over the 
Castaneda books is a perfect 
example of a failure to recognise 
this point. Did Castaneda really 
go through an apprenticeship 
with a Yaqui Indian sorcerer? 
From the shamanistic (as 
opposed to the anthropological) 
point of view, it does not matter. 
If the books ‘work’, then they 
are the real thing. (Did Milton 
have to go to Paradise to write 
Paradise Lost, or did the ‘angels’ 
just visit him in his room?) If 
we remember that Castaneda 
frequently informed us that his 
“spirit familiar’ was the Coyote 
(a well-known trickster figure in 
North American Indian 
mythology), then we ought to 
expect some fairly spectacular 
‘tricks’. (See The Teachings of Don 
Juan, by Carlos Castaneda.) 

30 After the Russian 
Revolution when ‘political 
instructors’ were sent out to live 
with shamanistic tribes in 
Siberia, like the Evenks, children 
and adults would apparently 
taunt their instructors with 
awkward questions about the 
origins of things. While the poor 
fellows were fumbling around 
desperately attempting to 
imagine what the official 
Marxist-Leninist party line about 
reindeers was, the Evenks 
would proudly tell them their 
origin myth. (See A. F. 
Anisimov, Studies in Siberian 


_ Shamanism.) 


31 ’...ina magical world 
... the natural is supernatural 
but the supernatural quite 
natural.” (E. H. Ackerknecht, 
Problems of Primitive Medicine, p. 
505.) 

32 K. Rasmussen, 
Observations on the Intellectual 
Culture of the Caribou Eskimos, p. 
55. 


33 Of course, this is part of 
the problem of Western reports 
of shamanistic séances. When a 
stranger is present, the show 
can radically alter. Quite a few 
Westerners have received the 
impression that shamanism is 
nothing but the performance of 
tricks and not very good ones at 
that. 

34 S. M. Shirokogoroff, The 
Psychomental Complex of the 
Tungus, p. 333. 

35 Amongst the Jivaro 
Indians, yagé consumption 
(‘natema’) actually amounts to 
shamanistic initiation. The 
candidate presents a small gift to 
an existing shaman who in 
return administers the 
hallucinogenic drug and confers 
some of his supernatural power 
on the initiate. Consequently, 
“approximately one out of every 
four Jivaro men is a shaman.” 
(See M. J. Harner, The Sound of 
Rushing Water, p. 29.) 

36 For example, taking yagé 
was often a communal 
experience: ‘Under the 
guidance of a master shaman, 
the adult men... and a few 
women not in a state of 
contamination due to pregnancy 
or menstruation gathered 
weekly ... .” (See E. J. 
Langdon, Yagé among the Siona: 
Cultural Patterns in Visions, p.66). 
Also, the tribe’s hallucinogen is 
often perceived as a general 
panacea: “There is nothing for 
which peyote is not the specific 
cure.”’ (In Western La Barre, 
Primitive Psychotherapy in Native 
American Cultures: Peyotism and 
Confession, p.297). 
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audience which no longer knew or expected the mystery in the middle. 
It would keep them quiet, attentive and, with a bit of luck, slightly 
apprehensive. (The show must go on.) The tricks would now uncon- 
sciously work to produce something the audience could recognise as 
special, although they were now unsure of exactly what it might be. 

The observations of one ethnologist in Siberia who was watching what 
happened when the Tungus tribal audiences were infiltrated by White 
Russians and travelling Chinese merchants support this suggestion. He 
noticed that when strangers were present at the séance a greater number 
of tricks were produced by the shaman. If a drunken Cossack was giving 
trouble, the shaman might magically pull a coin from his beard to shut 
him up.33 Thus, it is clearly changes in the composition of the audience ~ 
which can mean that the healing séance becomes “‘saturated with elements 
which originally were merely means of controlling the audience and the 
performance, as a whole, may be turned into a theatrical event’’.¥4 

So it seems that strangers in the audience at a séance can, without even 
knowing it, become midwives at the birth of showbiz. When the audience 
gets infiltrated by unsympathetic onlookers, the shamans apparently 
become less ecstatically spontaneous and use more stabilised tricks, old 
favourites guaranteed to work. They may even borrow or steal tricks from 
other shamans, and their performances get patterned into routines or ‘bits 
of business’. . 

When shamanistic troupes presented their shows in the agri-cultures, 
the new audiences consisted entirely of strangers. Such a massive loss 
of sympathy among the onlookers must have profoundly affected the 
performance. Out would come all the shaman’s manipulatory tricks. When 
there are people at the show who are no longer initiated into the mystery 
they witness, we may say there is an ‘audience’ present... . 


There may well have been another significant factor which greatly 
enhanced the audience’s loss of sympathy with the nomad’s performance: 
the use, or non-use, of the ‘shamanistic’ drugs. 

Shamanism appears to be strongly attracted by certain power plants, 
especially those with hallucinogenic effects.*> Drug use is certainly not a 
necessary component of shamanism, although ‘altered states of conscious- 
ness’ certainly are, and there are a great variety of other ecstatic techniques 
available. But the evidence indicates that if suitable substances are avail- 
able, many shamans will use them. The profoundly empirical basis upon 
which shamanism rests means that anything which works effectively is 
‘good’. 

However, it was certainly not only the shamans who had access to 
these power plants. Often a large majority of the adult members of the 
tribe would also take the same drugs, pregnant women probably being 
the main exception. There was certainly nothing secret about the 
shaman’s use of these plants. What was particular about his usage was 
its purpose, and sometimes the dosage. The shaman takes big ‘trips’ to 
journey ritually on behalf of the sick man and to locate the problem. Those 
gathered at the séance may well be inspired in a similar way. They 
certainly know how important it is to get the shaman ecstatically excited, 
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so they assist him in every way possible. As we have already noticed, there 
is little difference in such a setting between ‘performer’ and ‘audience’. 

But what was the situation with regard to the power plants in the new 
civilisations? Alongside the suspicion of hot religious experience, there 
was naturally a great antipathy towards the associated drugs which gave 
access to the Underworld. It is a startling fact that, up to date, there have 
been discovered nearly one hundred and thirty species of hallucinogenic 
plant in use in the New World and less than twenty in use in the Old. 
Such a strange discrepancy cannot be explained in terms of availability, 
because the Old World is as well stocked with these plants as the New. 
The difference can only be explained culturally.” In the Old World, the 
major civilisations took control, but in the New World most societies 
remained psychologically hunter-gatherers.* 

Not only would there have been official opposition to the popular use 
of the old power plants, but the populations of the agri-cultures had also 
largely lost the knowledge of their identity. Farming may seem in tune 
with nature to industrialised city dwellers today, but compared to the 
lifestyle of the nomads it was highly sophisticated. The peasants of the 
agri-cultures had traded in their nomadic heritage, which included the 
knowledge of an extremely wide variety of plants, for the guaranteed 
supply of a cultivated few. The nomads who still travelled the natural 
world still also knew a great deal about the plants that grew in the wild, 
especially those that could make you ‘wild’. 

Where the priesthoods did not entirely reject the use of hallucinogens 
and other psychotropic plants, they tended to keep the knowledge secret. 
These substances which were once available to the whole adult tribe 
became the prerogative of a chosen few. In the end it could be the case, 
as it appears to have been with the soma of the ancient Vedic religion, 
that the priests kept it so secret that they eventually lost the knowledge 
themselves. If the convincing identification of Soma with the Fly Agaric 
mushroom is correct,2? it is a perfect example of a nomadic Siberian intoxi- 
cant having been monopolised by the priesthood to the point of extinction. 

If the shamanistic nomads now present their show before an ‘unedu- 
cated’ peasant audience, we can safely presume that the onlookers are no 
longer as hallucinogenically involved in the performance as they once 
might have been. They are now passive, the defining feature of an audi- 
ence. But the performers remain highly active and surrounded by an air 
of wild immorality. 

Although the show does not now openly reveal its mysterious heart, it 
is still magical. It is packed with weird events and veiled ecstatic allusions 
which, in the traditional séance, were used purposively to trigger the 
mystery. The peasant audience would still experience, as we all do, some- 
thing of the ecstatic magic which slumbers behind the showbiz screen. 
They would know that they watched something peculiar, spectacular and 
uncanny. At the end of the show, everyone would feel much better. Just 
as in a healing séance. 


People who live in settled communities invariably suspect something 
mysterious and suspicious from the nomadic groups who pass through. 
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37 Weston La Barre has made 
this point in Hallucinogens and the 
Origin of Religion, pp. 271-272. 
La Barre mentions that, for the 
nomads who crossed from 
Siberia and became North 
American Indians, to have 
discovered so many power 
plants in such a relatively short 
space of time, they must have 
been “culturally programmed 
for an interest in hallucinogens 
and other psychotropic plants.’’ 

38 When the horse was 
introduced into the New World 
by Cortez, a fair few semi- 
agricultural Indians immediately 
became fully nomadic again, 
now they had the means to 
keep up with the buffalo. 

39 R. G. Wasson, Soma: The 
Divine Mushroom of Immortality. 


40 The laws of Manu, upon 
which the Indian caste system 
was based, explicitly warned 
against the ‘outcastes’ who 
entertained, played games of 
chance, told fortunes, danced, 
sang, played instruments, 
trained animals, worked metals 
and took ‘unnecessary 
journeys’. By the fourth century 
Bc the occupations of actor, 
juggler and acrobat were 
declared outcaste. See Jean-Paul 
Clebert, The Gypsies, p. 129. 

41 This, and a great deal of 
very interesting information 
about the Gypsies is available in 
Jean-Paul Clebert’s The Gypsies. 


A Russian gypsy with 
performing bear and 
tambourine. 
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The Gypsies are a comparatively modern but good example. They are 
traditionally connected with all the outcast arts, as musicians and 
entertainers, smiths and workers in metal (like the shaman blacksmith 
who works with powers from under the ground), mountebanks and exhib- 
itors of animals, and magicians and fortune tellers.4° Although much is 
uncertain about their origins, the Gypsies appear to hail from northern 
India. They were probably a semi-nomadic group of tribes that were over- 
run by the invading Aryans who set up the agricultural civilisation of the 
Indus region. They were forced onto the most undesirable areas of land, 
and later re-invaded by Greek, Persian and Scythian cultures. By around 
1000 ap, they had had enough and set out on the vast migrations which 
eventually led them virtually all over the modern world. 

When the Gypsies got to Europe they very cleverly explained their 
incomprehensible travelling lifestyle by claiming that they were on a kind 
of extended pilgrimage or penance.*! (Charity was a much-vaunted Chris- 
tian virtue which, of necessity, required vagabonds). But the Gypsies did 
not get away with it for long. They were soon inevitably associated with 
the Devil, and excommunications rained down upon their heads. 

It was principally various showbiz-type activities which led to the 
Gypsies’ associations with witchcraft, once the two hundred year Euro- 
pean paranoid obsession with witches had begun around 1460ab. The 
Gypsies were increasingly suspected of practising nefarious arts: | 
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“From the end of the Middle Ages, in fact, if the tumblers, performers of 
spectacular feats, snake swallowers and other ventriloquists, for example, 
had an out-and-out success at fairs, they sooner or later ended with a 
sentence of hard labour... A woman named Cecile . . . possessed ‘the 
art of using her voice in so many ways that at one moment she made it 
come from her elbow, at another from her foot, and the next from her belly. 
She entered into conversation with an invisible being called ‘Pierre-Jean'’, 
and he replied to all her questions. This woman was reputed to be a witch 
and banished’’’ .4 


In a similar way, any outstanding success at performing conjuring tricks, 
or magical control of animals, was also a clear sign of the Devil’s assistance. 
Even exhibitors of healing power and herbal doctoring (another Gypsy 
art), could run grave risks. As all nomads, the Gypsies were extremely 
knowledgable about ‘wild medicine’, and three of their number, two men 
and a woman, were burned at the stake near Poitiers in 1445 for teaching 
a non-Gypsy how to “make a potion which gave the appearance of death 
to those who drunk it’’.% 

The Gypsies were also notorious for transformation magic in which 
things were never as they appeared. Such arts were usually experienced 
by the ‘gadjo’, the Gypsy’s word for us, which means something like 
‘clodhopper’, when they were hypnotically (and/or medicinally?) tricked 
into buying fake goods. The Gypsies were felt by the European settled 
peoples as possessors of some vague yet still potent, magical yet still 
taboo, charm for changing things. They had ‘Underworld connections’. 

The Gypsies only became fully nomadic in recent times, and yet they 
still possess a highly shamanistic heritage as magicians and entertainers, 
if still vaguely taboo. If we return to our ancient scenario, it is easy to see 
that the persistent nomads in the first big civilisations would have been 
experienced as considerably more potent and more taboo. Even today we 
feel that travelling folk are, in some way, more directly connected with 
the natural powers than we are. The European housewife who buys 
clothes pegs she does not need from the Gypsy at the door, does so 
because these people retain the power of the blessing and the curse. They 
are ‘naturally’ more religious. 

Thousands of years of settled life cannot wipe out this skeletal memory 
that nomadism is the religious life par excellence. There is abundant 
evidence in the history of the major religions (and in the lives of their 
founders) that a travelling life is recognised as particularly holy. Indeed, 
the whole tradition of pilgrimage in the great religions can be viewed as 
the agri-cultures’ attempt to institutionalise an element of nomadic living 
into their religious practice. For what is pilgrimage, if it is not an attempt 
to recreate the original sacred mode of life? That most fundamental and 
universal symbol of the religious way to live, the journey of the soul, is 
itself a model of nomadic life. (Or is it the other way around?) The nomadic 
traveller feels that he is always in the presence of spirits, perpetually a 
tremulous visitor, behaving with an awestruck politeness towards the 
natural world. The pilgrim never feels as if he ‘owns the place’. 

At least three of the world’s major religions, Judaism, Islam and Christi- 
anity, the ‘people of the Book’, are directly based in historical times upon 
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42 Jean-Paul Clebert, The 
Gypsies, p. 79. 

43 Jean-Paul Clebert, The 
Gypsies, pp. 80-81 


44 Early Judaism has a 
number of very shamanistic 
themes running through it. The 
central human figure in the 
Exodus was a shaman figure 
called Moses. This magician, 
snake trickster and controller of 
disease spirits (the ten plagues), 
had arrived from the nomadic 
Midianites to engage in 
‘shamanistic contests’ with the 
rival Egyptian sorcerers. Moses’ 
demonstrations of power were 
quite sufficient to convince the 
Egyptian priesthood that they 
had better let him take his 
people out of slavery. (His 
‘Underworld connection’ with 
the plagues proved decisive in 
this respect.) Moses led the 
Israelites-to-be back into 
nomadism, and the smelting-pot 
of the wilderness, because it was 
there that religious renewal was 
possible. The god they forged 
(Yahweh) was a very fiery 
mountain spirit, so terrifying 
that the Hebrews spent a lot of 
their prayers praying that it 
would not come too close for 
comfort. Unlike the average 
creator god, Yahweh had a very 
shamanistic interest in the 
Middleworld. In fact, he was 
fascinated with human life, so 
entranced that he wanted to get 
into human flesh. The Jews 
made a deal at Sinai: Yahweh 
would be their god, and in 
consequence, they were ‘chosen’ 
to be a kind of group-shaman 
and create a community so holy 
that Yahweh could descend into 
them. The recognition that 
spirit can enter flesh is 
quintessentially shamanistic. 
Yahweh's concern for the 
Middleworld, and ‘love’ for 
humanness, makes him a very 
shaman-like god. The logical 
consequence of this creator 
god’s high estimation of 
mankind is that human 
potentiality is unbounded. We 
live at the crossroads of all the 
worlds. It is a characteristically 
shamanistic message. 
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a nomadic religious experience. The early Old Testament account of the 
Exodus from Egypt is an object lesson on the power of the religious 
possibilities of a return to nomadism.* The imprint of the nomadic reli- 
gious experience on the structure and practice of all the great religions 
has been deep and lasting. Those who wanted to monopolise religion 
have consequently always felt unnerved by the powerful influence of the 
travelling folk, even if all they apparently offered was ‘entertainment’. 


The shamanistic nomads who instinctively rejected agri-culture had to 
tread very carefully when they entered the static civilisations. The main 
attraction they had to offer was, in origin, a condensed and disguised 
version of magical healing ritual. The resulting stage act was certainly 
spectacular and intriguing enough to pull in the crowds, but it was also 
dangerously permeated with ecstatic cues and Underworld clues. The 
majority of ordinary folk who made up the audiences would have loved 
it all, starved as they frequently were of any recognition by their rulers of 
the marvellous possibilities for change which exist in the Underworld. The 
rulers and the priests now distrusted this Underworld precisely because 
they could not control events down there. That is why they tried to direct all 
attention upwards, where nothing changes. Perhaps the peasant audience 
who watched the nomadic performers even identified with the ordeal in 
the Underworld which suffused the show, and longed for access to its 
transforming power? Perhaps, too, they recognised amongst their entertai- 
ners the long-lost vestiges of the truly religious communal life, where 
everyone gets taken care of and anything is magically possible. No wonder 


their rulers never liked this ‘showbiz’. 
Of course, there would already have been various types of performance 


which the agri-cultures had nurtured themselves. (This argument is not | 
an attempt to account for the whole phenomenon of entertainment in 
civilisations.) There would presumably have been the remains of the kinds 
of degenerate shamanistic performance which we saw amongst the Kitimat 
Indians. Also, the agri-cultures’ special interest in fertility had generated 
magnificent festivals in which the priests acted the starring roles. There 
would, too, have been the gorgeous displays of the rituals of kingship. 
But the peoples’ entertainment, that constant rival of official displays of 
power and grandeur, was provided by the travelling players, the low- 
caste or out-caste groups who had never whole-heartedly entered society 
and stopped travelling. It is amongst them that showbusiness has its 
natural roots. Popular entertainment is a form of ‘petrified shamanism’. 
It is petrified in both senses of the word: it is a hard, shiny shell which 
surrounds, conceals and protects a great mystery. It is also a fearful 
response in that it recognises that this mystery at its heart has become 
taboo and dangerous to promote. Consequently, there are probably quite 
direct and profound connections between the magical performances of 
shamans and those types of entertainment which have always belonged 
to the ordinary people. These modern forms of showbusiness, the clown 
shows, pantomime, the circus, popular music and street performances, 
are steeped in magical history. They offer an alternative culture, a counter- 
culture, to the official blandishments of civilised society. 
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Chapter Eight 


The Making of 
the Modern Entertainer 


“Take a pinch of pepper, some garlic and vinegar, and rub it into your 
arse and you'll forget about your toothache in no time’’. 
One of Harlequin’s remedies 


The modern-day entertainer can be a powerful influence upon society, 
particularly, it seems, in Europe and North America. Popular performers 
certainly hold great sway over huge numbers of people. Some of them 
are worshipped like saints and holy men, and their lifestyles are slavishly 
imitated by adoring fanatics (whom we now call ‘fans’ for short). But it 
would be wrong to think of this state of affairs as particularly new, or that 
it is merely a side-effect of the modern mass media. In Europe for at least 
two thousand years, entertainers have carried a heavy punch. They have 
certainly been continuously treated as potentially very dangerous for the 
establishment, and on many occasions they have even appeared directly 
responsible for inspiring mass protests and riots.! 

It is very difficult to trace the full history of the people’s entertainment. 
There is a huge gap between the inception of the major agri-cultures and 
even the beginnings of ancient Greece. It is beyond the scope of this, and 
perhaps any, book to bridge that gap with a detailed account. So much 
of the story has been played out in the shadows of the great civilisations, 
unwritten and recorded only in the lasting traditions of showbiz itself. 
However, those very traditions speak volumes. They clearly indicate that 
something very like the scenario sketched out in the last chapter must 
have happened. For popular entertainments, when historically visible, 
appear full to the brim with events which clearly refer directly to the old 
shaman’s magic. The ‘show’ is still pregnant with that ecstatic mystery. It 
keeps its potency, its weird atmosphere and its charm vibrant beneath the 
surface disguise. And the dominant religion is still both nervous and 
repressive when it comes to the show people.? 

Certain particular historical circumstances are responsible for the 
creation of such a creature as the Western entertainer, but we have been 
slow to recognise these circumstances. In fact, in England, there has been 
a general embarrassment about the origins of a great deal of art, precisely 
because these origins are socially low. This has been especially true of that 
glittering jewel in the crown of English culture, the Elizabethan stage.3 
And it is also true of showbusiness. We have been unwilling to realise 
that some of our most precious cultural possessions were not handed 
down to us lock, stock and barrel by either the clever Greeks or the 
powerful Romans, nor are they Christian assets. They are the result of a 
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1 Particularly during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, see Dr A. L. Beier, The 
Masterless Men (to be published 
by Methuen.). 

2 The most recent example 
of this nervousness was the 
reaction of some churchmen to 
the film, The Life of Brian, which 
was a fairly gentle parody of the 
life of Christ. (Although 
Michael Palin and John Cleese, 
rather foolishly I thought, 
refused to acknowledge it as 
such.) When Palin and Cleese 
were face-to-face on television 
with Malcolm Muggeridge and 
a Bishop, it was like an old 
heresy trial. The programme 
faded out with the Bishop 
metaphorically casting “forty 
pieces of silver’’ at the 
comedians’ feet. Palin and 
Cleese looked suitably 
astonished at the vehemence of 
the gesture. 

3 It was E. K. Chambers in 
his now classic work, The _ 
Mediaeval Stage, who first 
recognised that the influence of 
the European ‘folk’ had been 
decisive in the formation of 
Elizabethan drama. 
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4 See J. H. Towsen’s, 
Clowns, p. 38 ff. 
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very potent combination of the indigenous traditions of the heathen 
peoples of Northern Europe (the ‘folk’), and the recognised civilised 
influences from the agricultural South. It was this special marriage which 
spawned our showbusiness. 

Although it is not until the beginning of the eighteenth century that the 
great shows, pantomimes, circuses and other spectaculars come alive, 
these entertainments were imbued with much older traditions. The two 
main immediate sources of these traditions were the parents of modern 
showbiz. One came from the Roman world of naughty and scurrilous 
entertainers known as the mimae and sceneci. The other tradition hailed 
from the North, were the still-tribal wild heathens enjoyed the perform- 
ances of the poet-singers, called the ‘scép’. The attitudes of the audiences 
towards the show in these two cultures were very different, as was the 
social standing of their respective entertainers. When the two showbiz 
cultures came together, it was a very ambivalent mixture. Are our entertai- 
ners ‘high’ or are they ‘low’? 


Greek and Roman Traditions 


The Romans inherited a great deal of their showbiz from the Greeks. The 
picture of ancient Greek entertainers is one of low caste travelling groups 
who existed, as always, on the very edge of agricultural society. They 
were not literate people and they did not record their plays. But long 
before the great tragedies were performed in Athens, groups like Susar- 
ian’s band of besmeared vagabonds toured the Dorian countryside, 
presenting comic sketches before small village audiences. By the seventh 
century Bc, these professionals were at the gates of Sparta.4 

such groups of itinerant performers frequently travelled in a covered 
wagon which carried their meagre props and costumes, and also served 
as a basic stage. The original theatre curtain was the awning at the rear 
of one of these wagons, which drew back to reveal the play. (It was called 
the ‘skene’, and gave us our word ‘scene’). The performers were not 
simply actors, they were tumblers, acrobats, jugglers, balance artists and 
singers, who melded their many talents into a marvellous show. In Greek, 
they were the mimos, those who imitate. The targets for their comic imita- 
tions were the traditional objects of the show people’s scorn: established 
society and its gods. Using fairly standard plots and typical characters, 
doctor, rustic fool, old crone and a pair of lovers, they mercilessly parodied 
the official Greek gods and habits. As virtual outcasts, they held the 
mirror up to Society, caricaturing its weaknesses, social cruelty and its 
unrestrained pomposity. As the inheritors of the old nomadic attitudes 
towards settled people, they continually ridiculed and de-bunked 
‘civilisation’. 

Although ancient Greece provided our earliest record of these groups 
of entertainers, we can safely presume that such bands had been operating 
widely in a similar way for some considerable time. What makes their 
performances distinctive are the features of on-the-spot innovation, 
multiple techniques of perfarmance and well-aimed biting satire, and 
parody. Often whe shows they performed still retained a loose confection 


with some old religious_mystery, involving an apparent, or trance-like 
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death, and a subsequent resurrection. ey could have been the disguised 
such survivals of Dionysiac rites.° 

When the Romans took over the leading European cultural role, at first 
they were more interested in athletic, war-like spectacles and feats of 
prowess. But the populace of Rome soon were addicted to the hilarious, 
lewd and cynical performances of the inheritors of the ancient Greek 
traditions. According to Livy, nomadic groups of entertainers (including 
ex-slaves) arrived in Rome around 360 sc. Their shows were mounted in 
carts and their masked comic sketches played wherever a crowd could 
gather. Such performances were ‘shamanistic’ healing rites, often 
presented to assuage the effect of plagues and epidemics. The ruling class 
of Roman society felt very ambivalent towards such popular entertainers, 
setting a trend which has continued to the present day. They were torn 
between the instinctive desire to remove these satirical thorns from their 
flesh, and the realisation that the shows might be a vital factor in appeasing 
the masses, or at least in momentarily diverting the mob’s attention from 
the power struggles which continually rumbled away.® In the end they 
compromised, imposing severe restrictions on entertainers, but not getting 
rid of them altogether. 

One very popular show on the streets of Rome was a combination 
of farce and pantomime which had originated in the city of Atella, 
now Aversa. These shows were called ‘Atellanae’. The performers of 
these and other shows would give both private and public performances, 
and the entertainments included juggling, prestidigitating, rope- 
walking by the ‘funambuli’, the funny walkers, stilt walking, tumbling 
and exhibiting wild beasts. On the streets of Rome they drew great 
crowds, while the official dramas never even approached such a level of 


popularity. The sight of half a dozen actors reading their parts, standing in _ 
a line on stage,.did little to inspite the average Soman citizen. Down the 


road, he could watch the travelling players performing magical feats of 
acrobatics and conjuring, and hilarious parodies of everyday life. It was 
no contest. 

Despite their recognition of the importance of the safety-valve effect of 
popular shows, the Roman Senate could not allow itself to admit the 
performers (even if any were willing) into proper society. In fact their 
attitude was both nervously aggressive and punitive. The showbiz people 
of Rome were created ‘infames’ by their rulers. They were the subject of 
harsh and extensive caste-laws and legal prejudices. At various times, 
popular entertainers were allowed neither to vote nor to achieve public 
office. Men could not represent themselves in civil courts, nor could their 
women appoint anyone to speak for them. They were refused the right 
to bring a criminal action, and they were not allowed even to marry 
outside of their profession. They were, in reality, ou outlaws and outcasts, 
with no right of redress.’ 

If even the Romans were worried about the tone of popular entertainers, 
it is not hard to imagine the early Christian Church’s outrage at such 
‘hellish’ goings on. They shared the Senate’s fear of the potency of showbiz 
as propaganda. They would have liked their ‘show’ to be the only one 
around (at least on Sundays). And they hated the popular antipathy to 
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5 See E. T. Kirby’s Ur-Drama: 
The Origins of Theatre. 

6 E. K. Chambers wrote of 
the popular Roman theatre: 
“On the one hand it was the 
rallying point of all disturbers of 
the peace and the last 
stronghold of a public opinion 
debarred from the Senate and 
the forum; on the other it was a 
potent means of winning the 
affection of the populace and 
diverting its attention from 
dynastic questions.” (The 
Mediaeval Stage, Vol I, p. 3) 

7 Even the French 
Revolution failed to enfranchise 
actors and entertainers. Despite 
showbiz’s potency as a 
propaganda tool, it very rarely 
of its own accord comes down 
in support of a particular 
political or social movement. It 
seems to prefer always to remain 
on the sidelines as a permanent 
critic of the prevailing 
orthodoxy. The classic film, Les 
Enfants Du Paradise, centred 
upon this peculiar penchant 
that entertainers retain for 
remaining above or indifferent to 
political realities. 


8 Within seventy years of 
Christ’s death such satires of 
Christianity were commonplace 
in Rome. Stories spread 
amongst the Christians that 
actors who were parodying 
baptism became converted on 
the spot. St Genesius was 
supposedly an example. He 
used to fall about the stage in a 
pretended fit which purported 
to represent the “‘working of the 
Holy Spirit’. He did it too well 
in the end, and became a patron 
saint of epileptics. 

9 Amongst these were 
Minucius, Felix, Tatian, 
Arnobius, Augustine, 
Lactantius, Gregory, Tertullian, 
Cyprian and Chrysostom. A 
rapid summary of the Church’s 
attitude is given in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
Vol. 4, p..906 ff. Also, Masks, 
Mimes and Miracles by A. Nicoll, 
p. 83 ff. 

10 Quoted by E. K. Chambers 
The Mediaeval Stage, Vol. I, p. 11. 
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their new cult, which expressed itself in abusive lampooning of various 
Christian rites, especially baptism.® 

It may be that the early Christians took it all a bit too personally. Making 
fun of the gods (any gods) was standard stuff for the travelling show 
people and Christianity probably just represented fresh grist to the 
showbiz mill. It is even possible that some of the Christians who were 
outraged at comic performances of ‘death-and-resurrection’ shows were 
mistaken in assuming themselves as the only targets for the jokes. But 
they were right about one thing. The show certainly came from the Under- 
world, except they called it ‘Hell’. Their eyes were fixed firmly on Heaven, 
from whence the Second Coming of Christ was expected daily. They had 
little time for distractions and amusements. The end of the world was 
nigh, the Kingdom at hand, what need had they of any diversions? 

The early champions of Christianity unerringly recognised the Under- 
world when they saw it, but only in a distorted way. The vocabulary of 
their condemnations of popular entertainments frequently included the 
words, ‘Hell’, the ‘Devil’, and ‘Satan’. They? wrote some very vehement 
attacks on the theatres as well. 


“All the old gods are devils: Dionysus the old god is lord of the theatre: 
therefore the theatre belongs to a devil, the devil.” 
Tertullian 


All the dramatic and entertaining arts had apparently originated with ‘the 
Devil’. The ‘golden mouth’ of Chrysostom in Constantinople, worried that 
the theatres were full and the churches empty, was fond of the phrase 
“Through the mouths of the monks Christ speaks, through the mouths 
of the ‘mimi’ the Devil speaks”. Satan apparently wrote the songs and 
choreographed the dances, “‘the whole show ... is inspired of hell, a 
demon’s litany, a devil’s sacrament...” 

The Church, with admirable accuracy, considered the performing arts 
as the source of a potentially dangerous rival. Showbiz was recognised as 
the Devil’s own initiation rite into Hell. If baptised Christians continued 
to go to the shows, they were perjurers. ‘All who go to the mime become 
the devil’s own” (Chrysostom). The very tricks of the showbiz trade, 
disguise, satire, make-up, false glitter, were a veritable list of Satan's wiles. 
The whole business was seen as rooted in Lucifer’s primary sin, imitation 
(of God). Even laughter was suspect. The desire to amuse does not come 
from God, and Heaven is not a place for jokes and tricks with fire. These 
things come from Hell, and to Hell they will all surely return. This is made 
quite plain in Tertullian’s words of comfort to the show-starved Christians 
when he assures them that they will see the last great spectacular — Judg- 
ment Day. 


“Then will be the time to listen to the tragedians, whose lamentations will 
be more poignant for their proper pain. Then will the comedians turn and 
twist, rendered nimbler than ever by the sting of the fire that is not 
guenched’’ 10 


The entertainers, it appears, are all going to Hell, whence they came. 
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With the gradual decline of the Christianised Roman Empire, and the 
success of the barbarian invaders, both of which were sometimes blamed 
on entertainers who were held responsible for the moral deterioration 
which preceded the collapse, the orgiastic shows disappeared. By the 
seventh century, the theatres of Rome had vanished. But the life blood of 
entertainment, the outcast travelling groups, survived as always. They 
sometimes played at private parties and even Christian weddings, (though 
the clergy were obliged by ecclesiastical law to leave before the performers 
made their appearance), or at any other event which naturally brought 
people together. Some rather specialist acts had to change or be abandoned 
in the face of the changing times, but, as Chambers so neatly put it: 


“Nevertheless, in essentials, they remained the same; still jesters and 
buffoons, still irrepressible, still obscene. In little companies of two or 
three, they padded the hoof along the roads, travelling from gathering to 
gathering, making their own welcome in castle or tavern, or if need were, 
sleeping in some grange or beneath a wayside hedge in the white moonlight. 
They were, in fact, absorbed into that vast mass of nomad entertainers 

on whom so much of the gaiety of the Middle Ages depended. They became 
‘ioculateres’, ‘jougleurs’, ‘minstrels’ .” 


Who were this “vast mass of nomad entertainers’ that Chambers 
mentions? They were the direct descendants and inheritors of Europe’s 
own ancient tribal traditions of entertainment. They were also, therefore, 
highly shamanistic in the context of their performances. 


Northern European Traditions 


The further north in Europe, the less influenced were the people by the 
development of the major civilisations. Just as in Asia, the traditional tribal 
groups had survived most completely by staying well out of the way of 
colonisation. Near to the Arctic Circle, the Lapps lived lives very similar 
to their Siberian counterparts. 

In Central Europe, the tribes were no longer hunter-gatherers, although 
they still retained a hunting psychology. These peoples were also no 
longer exponents of simple shamanism, but they had retained much of 
the general atmosphere of shamanistic religion. Living on the edge of the 
. Mediterranean agri-cultures, they had persistently refused to be ‘civilised’. 
' They banded into large mounted groups - fierce war-parties that could 
give even a full Roman army a tough time. Their god Wodan (Wotan, 
Odin) looks very like a shaman god whose worship had been adapted to 
the cult of warrior aristocrats.!2 He was a god of magic and ecstatic poetry, 
who could send madness, inspiration and raging intoxication upon his 
war-like followers. He controlled fire and did battle with gods from the 
Upperworld. He had been pierced (dismembered?) on the Underworld 
tree, and learnt the secrets of the runes, just like any traditional shaman. 

In consequence of the survival of this still-shamanistic religious aura, 


11 E. K. Chambers The 


and in complete contrast to the agri-cultures of the South, entertainers in Mediaeval Stage, Vol. 1, pp. 


Northern Europe were held in very high esteem. While in Rome, the show 


4-25. 


12 See H. R. Ellis-Davidson, 


people were at best distrusted and suspected of some vague evil, in the Pagan Scandinavia, p. 109. 
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13 “For a Nero to perform 
among the ‘sceneci’ was to 
descend; for a Hrothgar to touch 
the harp was a customary and 
honourable act’. E. K. 
Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 
Vol. 1, p. 30. 

14 E. K. Chambers, The 
Mediaeval Stage, Vol. 1, p. 25. 

15 Decrees condemning the 
harbouring of entertainers in 
religious buildings were made at 
Rome in 679, and by council at 
Clovesho in 747. Chambers 
gives full details of the Church’s 
repressive measures against 
entertainers, Vol. I, p. 31 ff. 
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North they had retained much of the overtly magical charisma that had 
once surrounded the performing shaman. Here, there was certainly no 
question of any outcaste status, except perhaps that an entertainer was 
considered above any distinctions of rank or power. When the Emperor 
Nero joined the musicians, he was stooping to the very lowest social 
depths. But when a great German chief took up the harp, even he was 
“rising to the occasion’’.13 _ 

The principal entertainer in the North was the poet-singer, the ‘sc6p’. 
He was no ‘vagabond’, but an inspired artist whose act was still intimate 
with the sacred. The whole context of his show was magical and, just as 
in the shamanistic traditions, his selection was supernatural. Anyone 
might find themselves chosen if they gave visible demonstrations of their 
vocation. Like the shaman, the scép was “whoever in the ring of worship- 
pers had the impulse and the gift’’.4 

Other shaman-like functions still clung to the role of the scép. They 
would sing the great myth epics of the tribe, keeping the histories, and 
they were still associated with magical transformations, songs-which-cure- 
sickness and mysterious journeys to strange lands. 

The English counterpart of the scép was the ‘gleoman’ or later, 
‘gleeman’. The very earliest English poem to survive is called Widsith, and 
it is probably an autobiographical sketch of a gleoman’s life. The title 
means The Far Traveller and the poem song tells of marvellous journeys 
and weird adventures that the singer has accomplished. But do we know 
this song already? It exactly reproduces the theme of the shaman’s 
‘opening number’, when he recalls his initiation in the other worlds, and 
how he acquired his magical powers. What seems to have happened is 
that the ancient vertical geography of Upper and Lower realms has been 
flattened out or secularised onto a horizontal plane. The shaman’s account 
of his ecstatic trips in unusual dimensions has been disguised as an 
extended travelogue, describing now only journeys to “far away places’’. 

When the Roman Empire broke up and thousands of metropolitan 
performers took to the road again, they eventually merged and mingled 
with the still-sacred entertainers of the North. The two groups would 
have been fascinated to meet each other. Those used to being considered 
unworthy even of the protection of the law met those who knew them- 
selves as divinely inspired and beyond social distinctions. When these 
opposite twins ran into each other, the subsequent commingling produced 
a very special creature: the modern Western entertainer. This potent 
progeny came to inherit and embody two very distinctive entertainment 
traditions. The one belonged to the repressed and despised outcaste 
‘mimi’, who had developed (in a police state) wicked satire and obscene 
pantomime to a fine art. The other was an overtly shamanistic and sacredly 
respected role, that of the scép. It proved to be an unstoppable 
combination. 

The Christian Church, as it rose to power in Europe, tried to stop it 
nonetheless. By the seventh and eighth centuries in England, repressive 
measures against entertainers were in full swing. It was not so much the 
pagan songs that upset the Church (and anyway most singers ‘Christian- 
ised’ their material to avoid direct confrontation), it was a more funda- 
mental objection than that. ‘Glee’ and ‘fun’ were just not conceived as 
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part of the life proper to a good Christian. (Dancing was thought of 
as downright lewd.) But underlying all these specific objections lay the 
recognition, the accurate diagnosis, that the people’s entertainment was 
steeped in a sacred mystery capable of full rivalry with the Church’s own. 
To take it one step further, both Church and showbiz were rivals for the 
same mystery: transformation magic. 

The showbiz marriage of ‘mimi’ and ‘scép’ was a delightfully fertile 
combination. It produced something like total entertainment and great all- 
round performers. Travelling troupes emerged who not only gave comic 
sketches, danced, sang, tumbled and juggled, but who also produced fire- 
eating tricks, acrobatics of flight, conjuring turns, dismemberment feats, 
dangling demonic puppets, animal and bird call imitations and walks on 
ropes while performing tricks with knives. They were sometimes suspec- 
ted of dealing with evil spirits, of course. Not surprising, when one 
remembers that these demonstrations were originally designed to illustrate 
such power. When the show people came around, it must have looked 
like all hell had been let loose. The Underworld had come to town. 

The Church did its best to take up where the old Roman senate had 
left off in its repression of showbiz. But they faced a major obstacle. The 
European folk, unlike the citizens of Rome, held their entertainers in 
extremely high regard. To overcome this awkward problem, there devel- 
oped the concept of the ‘poet’ as someone removed from popular enter- 
tainment. This was a novel concept for northern Europe, for the poet had 
never before been seen as distinct from other entertainers. The creation 
of a type of higher performer was an attempt to split off a respectable 
segment of the show. (In a sense, it was not until the days of Bob Dylan 
that the poet was fully grafted back onto popular culture.) Once a wedge 
had been driven in, the remainder of showbiz could be safely consigned 
to spiritual oblivion. 

The Church proceeded to re-enact the old Roman caste laws, and 
banned any rival shows (in England) on Sundays. It refused leave to bury 
minstrels in hallowed ground, and held that giving a few pennies to street 
performers was the equivalent of robbery of the poor. Despite everything, 
the European folk held on to their deeply-felt affection for their entertai- 
ners, against what was “‘an undying ecclesiastical prejudice’ .1° This preju- 
dice was maintained undiminished, and handed on intact to the next 
group to scourge entertainers: Calvin’s Puritans. 

Meanwhile most of the itinerant show people tried to keep their heads 
down and stay alive. Some of their responses to the promises of hellfire 
which the priests doled out were, however, predictably acute. Hell, they 
declared with a barely concealed shamanistic fervour, was where all the 
best things were anyway. Armed with their Southern talent for satire, 
they composed stinging verses attacking the pompous clergy. They even 
suggested that the heavenly powers might be more merciful than the 
priests could ever imagine. 

During the Middle Ages, the ranks of wandering entertainers were 
swelled by the scolares vagantes. These were usually defrocked clergy, 
travelling scholars and self-proclaimed doctors. Some of them combined 
a high level of literacy and sophistication, with an intimate knowledge of 
the niceties of Christian theology. They were consequently in a good 
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position to compose particularly effective satires in verse and repartee, 
exposing the hypocrisy and deceit in high places. Predictably, a very hot 
seat in Hell was reserved for these entertainers. 


The Mummer’s Play 


One of the forms of popular entertainment which troubled the Church 
was a dramatic show which became an important source of later showbiz. 
This was the mummer’s play, and its forerunner, the sword dance. These 
plays were part of the mainstream pagan dramatic tradition of Europe, 
which the conquering Church had inherited. Both the plot and content 
of this entertainment was highly reminiscent of the shaman’s healing 
seance.!” 

The central event of the drama was a death and resurrection, which 
was made possible magically by the presence of a doctor figure, or some 
other powerful being. The play had three acts: the introduction of the 
characters and setting, a mock combat between two opponents ending 
with the ‘death’ of one of them, and finally a resurrection of the dead 
man, followed by songs of joy and a collection from the audience. 

This plot accurately parallels the sequence of a healing séance except in 
one important respect. The sick man is not there at the beginning, and so 
he has to be created by the plot of the play. 

In the shaman’s first act, the characters in his drama, his familiar spirits, 
are invoked. Then, in the second act, a battle takes place with disease. At 
the end, the sick man is resurrected and praises are sung to the gods. In 
the mummer’s play, the battle in the middle is used solely as a means of 
providing a ‘dead man’ for magic to resurrect. Consequently, it did not 
matter which of the antagonists got killed. It could be the ‘goody’ (St 
George) or the ‘baddy’ (a foreign devil, the Turk). The dead man is 
resurrected regardless because, in origin, the play is a skeleton of a 
successful healing rite. 

The mummer’s play in its basic form was extremely widespread in 
Europe, ranging from England to Russia, and Denmark to Greece. There 
are several other features of it with very shamanistic undertones.!® Virtu- 
ally all the characters have traits which belong to the shaman. Are they 
primarily his old familiar spirits? The shaman appears to have exploded 
into the play and lodged in its various parts like shrapnel. His obvious 
representative is the magical doctor, whose opening speech (just like the 
gleeman’s) recalls his far-flung travels and extensive learning. But these 
verses have become, in the mummer’s disguising play, parodies of the 
shaman’s initiation song. They are now ridiculously boastful and bragging, 
a calculatedly confusing act of self mockery. When healing operations are 
required on the dead man, the doctor in the mummer’s play might produce 
a ‘potent herb’ (power plant?), or clown around pretending to extract a 
disease object from the patient. This is joke-shamanism. 

The other characters are like aspects of the shaman. There was the fool, 
sometimes dressed as half animal, Beelzebub the leader of demon spirits, 
the Wild Man and Bessy — the man dressed as a woman. All these charac- 
ters’ secret identity with the shaman is revealed by the fact that, on 
occasion, any one of them might be responsible for resurrecting the dead 
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man. Even the old hobby-horse, a traditional feature of the mummer’s 
play, may refer to the shaman’s ecstatic identity as a ‘horse’ — one who is 
ridden by spirits." 

The whole show presents disguise heaped upon disguise. In fact the 
expression ‘disguising’ became general in England as a description of 
mumming. It came to mean any play, interlude, or dance, although 
‘masking’ eventually superceded it. The mummers were sometimes 
known as ‘guisers’, presumably the origin of the English slang “geezer”: 
an unpredictable or ‘spirited’ old man. 

A Mediterranean counterpart to the mummer’s play was contained in 
those popular Roman shows, the ‘Atellanae’. The characters and plots of 
these plays were revived and became in vogue during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The shows were now performed by the ‘Commedia 
Dell’ Arte’ or ‘Italian Comedy’ troupes and their imitators. They travelled 
over most of Western Europe and became immensely fertile and important 
immediate forerunners of modern showbiz. 


The Complete All Rounder: Harlequin, the Sex-change Shaman 


Spawned in the repressive traditions of the South, the Italian Comedy had 
a sharper satirical edge than the mummer’s play and a more ready tend- 
ency for wit and obscenity. The troupes were nomadic, carrying the bare 
bones of a stage, curtains, drops and costumes in a cart, just like their 
Greek predecessors had done nearly two and a half thousand years before 
them. The show included, ‘fantastic humour . . . in essence quite serious 

. even sad, like every satire which lays bare the spiritual poverty of 
mankind” .2° The performers sought to expose the spiritual vacuum of the 
society for whom they performed. 
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Like the old shaman’s shows, the Italian Comedy relied almost entirely 
on extemporaneous performance. There were no written traditions. The 
success of their show depended a great deal on the spontaneous skill of 
the players, rather than any clever devices, lavish scenery, or complicated 
scenarios. The troupe was a close-knit unit, as all travelling folk are, and 
this intimacy was required by the show. Strong feelings of camaraderie 
were essential if a largely spontaneous performance was to work. 
Although certain players might have specialised in, or even inherited, one 
character, they could usually play virtually any role at short notice. Some 
parts required very rapid changes of character anyway, an art at high 
premium among a traditional shaman’s ‘play’ with spirits. 

Another important feature of these performances, which strongly harks 
back to the tribal intimacy of a nomadic show, was the strong rapport 
between performers and audience. (This feature passed on directly into 
pantomime and circus.) The onlookers are purposively drawn into the 
action, just as in the healing séance some members would fall in with the 
shaman’s ecstasy. In direct contrast, cultural performances of the arts 
rarely allow the discrimination between audience and performer to 
dissolve or even become blurred. (Opera, the minor exception to the rule, 
is Italian in sentiment.) 

The multi-faceted abilities of the nomadic shamans had been well- 
preserved in the wealth of skills which many Italian Comedy actors 
possessed. Some of them were a veritable one-man show.2! Francesco 
Andreini played every muscial instrument, and could act in five different 
languages. Even an average player could sing, dance and play a couple 
of instruments at least. 

Most of these performers had speciality tricks in addition to their other 
talents. These were known as ‘Lazzi’, in English ‘a piece of business’ or 
‘Italian Business’. These tricks were routines to be employed if the show 
was flagging, or when spontaneity had faded. The rest of the company 
could catch their breath while the routine business lasted. 

The regular characters in the Italian Comedy productions have a 
considerable history, though difficult to trace. Some of them almost 
certainly derived from their ancient Greek equivalents, but before that it 
is anybody’s guess. 

Among the most well-known of these characters were Pulcinella, an 
overweight, big-mouthed, hook-nosed, hunchback, who performed acrob- 
atics despite his large belly; Zanni, the lazy servant; Brighella, the unscrup- 
ulous rogue, trickster and layabout, who was both bully and coward; 
Pantaloon, the old miserly merchant, a slave to money (forerunner of the 
Merchant of Venice), often married to, or father of, a pretty young girl 
who deceives him; The Captain, a bold but rather squeamish swaggerer; 
and Pedrolino, or Pierrot, a wind-bag (as in the mummer’s play) who has 
achieved ‘vast learning’, a philosopher, astronomer, man of letters, and 
member of every known Academy. He perpetually talks in garbled Latin 
or Greek quotations, and has never successfully cured anyone of anything. 
He is Pantaloon’s friend and they constantly invite one another to luxur- 
ious, but non-existent, banquets. Finally, there was Harlequin, the most 
famous and favoured of all. 

Nobody knows where Harlequin originated. But he came to be the most 
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popular stage character in all of Europe. His first appearance, in history 
or legend, indicated that he already possessed a dynamic combination of 
powers. In 1091 Ap, he was reported as a spirit from above, who yet led 
a demonic band from Hell, known as the ‘Wild Hunt’.? He was a Pied 
Piper who danced before a terrifying troupe of lost and wandering souls. 
Harlequin was a demon leader, a figure of nightmares and terrors. 

Over the following two centuries, Harlequin was graduaily transformed 
into a figure still capable of inspiring fright but now tinged with a comic 
purpose. He became a divine yet demonic clown, as brilliant a fool as any 
man could devise. Who was this Harlequin? 

The difficulty about designating the character of Harlequin is exactly the 
same as in defining the shaman. Harlequin is complete, and, conse- 
quently, it is hard to know where to start. His traditional costume, the 
famous spangled motley, proclaims the essential paradox of his nature. 
He is not this, not that, ‘Neither flesh nor fish”, an absolute double 
negative. 

Of all the Italian Comedy characters including the Doctor, Harlequin 
was the most shaman-like of the lot. The primary confusion over his 
cosmological origins is an unmistakeable clue. Is he from ‘above’ or 
‘below’? In truth, he is from both the supernatural worlds. Like the 
shaman, he is at home at all levels of psychic experience. He can seem to 
be of divine essence (even as the god Mercury’), and yet soon proves his 
all too earthily human feelings. He is a leader of souls and, on stage, he 
often acts as a shaman to dissolve the normal borders, to allow other 
worlds to make their presence felt. He evokes laughter and melancholy, 
is first delicate, next offensive. Sometimes he seems to suffer in a frenzy, 
speak in strange poetic tongues, or athletically somersault about the stage. 
He was the most accomplished ‘diabolical acrobat’. 

Harlequin-the-demon was certainly at home in Hell. That most popular 
and essential of stage props, Hell Mouth, was known in France as ‘Harle- 
quin’s Escape-hole’. Harlequin escapes into Hell. He possesses one of the 
definitive abilities of the shaman doctor: he can fool his way to Hell and 
back. 

Harlequin’s first literary appearance was in two poems of the sixteenth 
century. In the first of these, Harlequin receives a vision of a soul trapped 
in Hell, who begs him to release her. He descends to the Underworld and 
charms his way across the river of death by amusing the boatman, Charon. 
When he arrives at the court of Pluto, he so delights the king of the 
Underworld with his stupendous acrobatic feats that Pluto offers him 
anything he desires, and the bold clown asks for the release of the soul 
who appeared in his vision.” 

In this Orphean story Harlequin is no other than the shaman: he who 
retrieves souls from entrapment in the Underworld. And he accomplishes 
this feat by entertaining the spirit powers who dwell there. He catches souls 
through his acrobatics. 

But Harlequin was equally at home in the Upperworld — Shakespeare's 
best Harlequin-figures are Puck and Ariel. The shaman traditionally 
possessed powers of flight and Harlequin, too, embodies this attribute of 
mercurial mobility. Even his name may derive from a bird’s, or an old 
European folk word for a ‘will-o-the-wisp’.”” His stage entrance was often 
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accomplished astride a great bird, and during his adventures he often 
travelled through the heavenly realms. 

In Harlequin’s Account of His Trip to the Moon, he appears as an astral- 
voyager, drawn aloft by “six famished vultures”. (Is this a joke disguise 
of a typical episode in magical initiation?). On his return to Earth, Harle- 
quin gives a full account of his experiences to the Doctor. It is hilariously 
presented as a question-and-answer routine which parodies the special 
dialogue between a shaman and his apprentice: “How was your trip?” 

Harlequin could also appear as a doctor himself, prescribing ridiculous 
remedies for his poor patients. He was a thief and a rogue too, an inspir- 
ation to every common vagabond. He loved to satirise the social niceties 
of the bourgeoisie, and even appeared as a thief disguised as a judge, to 
mete out a popular justice. In this he was assisted by monstrous allies, 
shades of the demon band of souls he once led on nocturnal peregrina- 
tions. They are the shaman’s old familiars, the assistant spirits. 

In addition to all his other shamanistic talents, Harlequin possessed the 
hallmark of the most powerful magician shamans. He could change sex 
when required. On occasions, he arrived as a caricature of the hunting 
goddess Diana, or he acted as a sexy courtesan. In a typical sketch, like 
Arlequin lingére au Palais, Harlequin appears simultaneously as both a 
female lace seller and a male vendor of lemonade. The costume was half- 
man, half-woman, and Harlequin walks back and forth from one set to 
another, pivoting round to become whichever character is appropriate 
and, of course, getting all mixed up. In the end, the two halves of Harle- 
quin set about each other and the scene concludes with a vicious fight. 

Harlequin could also get himself pregnant if the plot required it. Just as 
in the Koryak legends about male shamans who gave birth to children, 
Europe’s favourite fool was also a being capable of this ultimate act of 
transformation magic. There is remarkable evidence of Harlequin’s 
maternal capabilities in an illustrated Dutch scenario of the eighteenth 
century.”® This sketch outline, and others like it which have survived, are 
virtually all that is left to indicate the action of the Italian Comedies. They 
consisted of around a dozen and a half pictures, used as visual reminders 
to give the bare bones of the plot to the players. The scenario worked like 
a theme tune does for a jazz group. It told the players roughly where they 
were going, but left lots of room for spontaneous innovation. This 
particular Dutch scenario reveals the outline of a very strange theme which 
must have been enacted many times over the centuries. The plot unfolds 
in the most mysterious fashion. 

In the opening scene, Harlequin (a man) is clearly unwell and he vomits 
on the ground as his friend, Piro, looks on. The Doctor arrives and gives 
Harlequin an examination, checking his pulse, testing his urine and giving 
him a huge enema with, presumably, much ribaldry! (This opening sketch 
about joke medical diagnosis has become a standard one for modern 
comics. Doctors’ surgeries are a favourite location for comedy. Indeed, the 
expression “‘taking the piss’’ must surely have originated from this type 
of clowning around.) The result of the Doctor’s examination is surprising 
to say the least. Harlequin is diagnosed to be with child. 

In the fifth picture, Harlequin has given birth to triplets. But apparently 
only one survives (a boy), and Harlequin proceeds to wash the lad, rock 
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him in a cradle and even to suckle him on stage. Piro, meanwhile, washes 
the nappies. (Laurel and Hardy made a hilarious short film of just this 
plot without, however, the strange arrival of the baby. Oliver's wife has 
left him.) 

What follows in the later pictures is even more obscure, with Harlequin 
apparently raising the child, but experiencing some difficulty. The Doctor 
occasionally pops in to give advice. In the tenth picture, Harlequin shows 
his son what may be a vision of a pyramid which becomes, in the fifteenth 
picture, a church steeple. Later Harlequin disciplines the child, beating 
him with birch rods until the Doctor arrives and informs Harlequin that 
he must teach the boy to read and write. 

What can be made of such a weird series of events? It is tempting to 
interpret much of this plot in terms of archaic traditions of magical initia- 
tion. The story is itself pregnant with fantastic ideas. A strange sickness 
leads the hero into an unexpected and profound change. As a result he 
becomes apprenticed to the Doctor. Man changes into woman, gives birth, 
sees visions and undergoes ordeals. It all looks very like the bare bones 
of the shaman’s drama. 

Harlequin’s shaman-like adventures eventually became the themes of 
some of the earliest pantomimes. In Victorian England, he still figured as 
a crowd favourite. In 1831, he was a member of the cast of the first English 
pantomime ever to go to America. There he was to receive perhaps the 
most shamanistic accolade of all. 

The story is recounted in the Gentleman’s Magazine of January 1890. The 
company of players, most of whom were from Covent Garden, set off for 
America with high hopes. But it was an ill-fated venture from the start. 
On a difficult sea journey, which took nearly three months in those days, 
the clown (E. J. Parsloe) injured himself in a fall on deck. Later he died, 
almost on stage, after breaking down during the first night performance 
in New York. Hardly surprisingly, the show did not run for long. One of 
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the company who chose not to return to England was Gay, the Harlequin. 
He travelled to Boston to teach dancing but had no luck there either. Soon 
he fell upon hard times and was forced to sell everything he had, except 
of course the tool of his trade: the Harlequin costume. Undeterred, he put 
it on and set out for California in one last desperate gamble. 

He must have looked a pretty bizarre sight as he headed for the Wild 
West. Somewhere on his journey, the Harlequin-clad Gay stumbled into 
a camp of Red Indians. They recognised him instantly . . . as a shaman. 
Gay found himself welcomed as a visiting medicine-man, and he remained 
with the Indians for more than a year, putting on a show when requested. 
He finally escaped back to Liverpool, England, where he ended his days 
as a theatrical costumier in Whitechapel. His magical journey in a strange 
land had certainly ‘qualified’ him for the role in the most traditional way. 

When the Indians saw that spangled Harlequin costume, they knew 
that no one but a shaman would dare wear such a potent disguise. If they 
had seen Harlequin in one of his sex-change sketches, they would have 
understood perfectly what was going on. It is the completeness of his 
magical attributes which betrays Harlequin’s shamanistic heritage. He is 
capable of just about anything, the perfect all-rounder. 

Harlequin stands at the apex of pre-modern showbiz. He successfully 
embodied a confluence of contradictions. In him Heaven and Hell, man 
and woman, fool and sage, all came together. Harlequin’s act welded the 
separate worlds into one whole. The sacred traditions of the Northern 
showmen and those of the outcaste Southern wits coalesced perfectly 
in Harlequin’s magic. His arrival on the European stage prophetically 
announced the rebirth of the complete showbiz shaman and led inevitably 
to the coming of our modern ‘church’ of popular entertainments. 
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Chapter Nine 
The Shamanism of Clowns and Fools 


“When a superior man hears the Tao 
He practices it diligently. 
When a middling man hears the Tao 
He sometimes has it and sometimes loses 1t. 
When an inferior man hears the Tao 
He laughs out loud. | 
If he did not laugh, 
It would not be the Tao.” 
Lao Tsu, Tao Te Ching, chapter 41 


“Eternity is a mere moment, just long enough for a joke.” 
Herman Hesse 


The outrageous mixture of apparent idiocy and great wisdom which Harle- 
quin possessed is a feature typical of many a clown’s character. We all 
know that the clown is something rather special. He is not, even in 
the already bizarre world of entertainment, by any means an ordinary 
performer. He stands, or falls flat on his face, apart from the rest. He 
seems to be the very backbone of showbusiness, yet he is rarely the centre 
of the show, and usually just fills in between the star turns. But who 
could imagine a show without him? The clown is the chief catalyst in 
the chemistry of showbiz, of no substantial importance, merely essential. 
Without him nothing really happens at all. 

Religion is of course a serious business. But what we often overlook is 
that it is also a very funny and very foolish one. Clowns and fools have 
generally beén recognised as being touched by the sacred. They are 
personifications of the magic world, as old as human society, though 
never seemingly old-fashioned. But the link between being a fool and 
being holy is not just a one-way affair. Foolishness may be touched by 
the sacred, but the sacred is also touched to the heart by foolishness. 
Religion, as the road to the sacred, is fundamentally comic. It is the path 
of fools. 


The Christian Fool 


This foolish truth about religion remains largely unrecognised in the West, 

even by religious people. There are many, of course, who think all religion 
is foolish, in the sense of childish and futile. But Christian believers often 
equate the religious with matters of the utmost seriousness and sobriety. 
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Such an attitude may have its appropriate place, but it ought not to 
dominate religious life, particularly a Christian’s. For at the centre of that 
faith there stands a Great Fool: Jesus Christ, the country bumpkin from 
Galilee. 

There is nothing at all novel about this notion of Christ as a fool. Many 
of the early Christians were acutely conscious of it. Among them, the 
virtual creator of the Church of Rome, St Paul, enthusiastically embraced 
the idea of folly as the very essence of Christ’s life. In his letters (the 
earliest Christian documents, pre-dating all the gospels), St Paul frequently 
referred to “the folly of the Cross”, being ‘a fool for Christ’, and even to 
“the foolishness of God’. To be a Christian was apparently foolish in a 
number of ways. It meant that you lived ‘in Christ’, and therefore outside 
the normal world of carnal men. (Fools are usually abnormal outsiders.) 
You took no thought for tomorrow and consequently appeared quite mad 
to your contemporaries. And many of those first Christians were so filled 
with the ‘Spirit’ that they appeared divinely drunk, speaking in strange 
tongues and exhibiting other ecstatic peculiarities. The ecstasy of the 
newly-saved Christian was a graceful stupidity with regard to the ordinary 
ways of men. The early Christians were glad to become clowns of God, 
willing fools for Christ, in his redeeming work. 

Why should the idea of Christ the Fool be shocking to us now? Most 
religions explain the appearance of the phenomenal world in terms of 
folly. Something apparently went wrong a long time ago and as a result 
the world with all its suffering was born. In the Old Testament, the sinful 
world is explained as the direct result of foolish mistakes.! As St Paul 
indicates, even God’s attempt to save the world was itself a Grand Folly. 
And Christ had to become a fool in order to be truly clothed in human- 
ness. He had to become ‘empty’ (the theological term is ‘Kenosis’) in 
order to become foolishly human. 

There was nothing clever about Christ’s life. He was foolhardy to the 
point of death. He did not come to collect the sophisticated, but to lead 
dumb sheep to new pastures. When Christ arrived in Jerusalem, it was 
astride the most traditionally stupid of beasts, the ass, and he was subse- 
quently led dumb to the slaughter of the Cross. He must have appeared 
like a simpleton from the sticks to some of his listeners, and dangerously 
mad to others. Even his own family wanted him locked up before he did 
any harm to himself. When Christ was announcing to the clever Jewish 
lawyers that the Kingdom of God was at hand, he would have delivered 
his message with a broad uneducated accent.* Indeed, there was a saying 
of the time, “A Galilean praying sounds like a donkey braying’”.5 No 
doubt the smart Scribes and Pharisees thought he was hilarious. To para- 
phrase Lao Tsu, “If they did not laugh, it would not have been the true 
gospel”. 

The idea that human life is essentially a state of folly, and that even the 
existence of the universe is a kind of joke, has not been lost by modern 
industrialised man. But such an intimation is no longer a source of strength 
or even pleasure. If existence is a joke, it now seems to us a cruel one, 
and many twentieth-century thinkers, like Sartre, feel only despair at its 
absurdity. Is the choice ours whether to laugh or cry? Perhaps we forget 
that the absurd is the ground of all comedy, and that comedy is the only 
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format yet discovered in which the tragic features of life can be truly 
resolved. Comedy includes the ‘last act’ of the human drama which 
rescues the tragedy of life from total despair. If the world and everything 
about it is simply the result of cosmic folly, then joy becomes our only 
worthy response. 

If we are surprised now at the way the first Christians juxtaposed 
Christ’s sacrifice with the idea of folly, it is because we have lost our 
religious sense of humour. We are too serious to hear the simple teachings 
of the foolish Jesus. The Church has not entirely lost the idea of the sacred 
fool,6 but many a Sunday sermon sounds a million miles away from the 
unhinging message which came from the mouth of the crucified clown. 


The Buddhist Fool 


Folly has never suffered an equivalent repression or down-grading in 
Buddhism. There is a saying in the East, ‘“A Great Fool is a Buddha”, and 
it shows how closely connected the idea of folly remains to the highest 
spiritual goal: Buddhahood, enlightenment or ‘satori’. 

There is a saying in Zen Buddhism, “If you meet the Buddha, kill the 
Buddha”. It is hard to imagine an equivalent in the Christian tradition. It 
is in Zen that inspired humour has been raised to its highest spiritual level 
and, as Zen claims no scriptures, its traditions of great foolishness have 
been preserved in accounts of the lives of the masters. 

In the Zen Buddhist teachings it is clear that humour is a many-edged 
weapon, which can be brandished just for the fun of it, or wielded with 
consummate skill as an instrument of spiritual surgery. In addition to the 
heavy wing of Zen, with its violence and religious ju jitsu, what is funny 
can be used as a tool for opening the mind of the apprentice monk. Those 
who engage in Zen can achieve the highest state of enlightenment through 
jokes and slapstick: “A tile falling off the roof and cracking the skull, the 
ping of a stone striking a stalk of bamboo, a slap in the face... ",’ are 
all events which in the past have triggered satori. 

Zen uses a peculiar kind of interrogatory joke, known as a ‘koan’, for 
providing the question towards which the monk must direct his medita- 
tion. These koans are very corny old jokes, like “What is the sound of 
one hand clapping?”, and there is no answer that the normal mind can 
provide. The joke is funny to the point of self-annihilation. To get it, you 
have to leave your usual baggage behind and leap towards the unknown. 

In Buddhism, the goal of non-attachment to self, with its hopes, fears, 
desires and ambitions is the ideal. In Zen this condition of absolute 
freedom is sometimes turned on Buddhism itself, and any idea of ‘religion’ 
is scorned. The sacred traditions of Buddhism may be ridiculed, as in 
Sengai’s sketch of a monk farting, which he entitled, “One Hundred Days 
Teaching of the Dharma”. 

There are a number of physical and psychological similarities too 
between the effect of humour — laughter, and one effect of the sacred — 
ecstasy. Both have the feeling that they come from behind the subject and 
indicate that a force outside the ego is in control. There are also convul- 
sions, shaking with laughter, and even laughing uncontrollably to the 
point of pain, which both have their ecstatic counterparts. Like ecstasy, 
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6 In America particularly, 
during the last fifteen or twenty 
years, the sacred clown has been 
making a religious come-back. 
There was a brief article in The 
Guardian (6 August 1981) about 
the Anglican priest, Rev Patrick 
Forbes, who was flying over to 
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United Methodist National 
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Bedford, the Venerable 
Christopher Mayfield, said: “I 
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the 1983 Church Synod about 
nuclear disarmament, the 
argument was made that 
Christians ought to disarm 
precisely because it was ‘foolish’ 
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7 Conrad Hyers, Zen and the 
Comic Spirit, p. 30. 


8 I am indebted to Conrad 
Hyers, Zen and the Comic Spirit, 
for many of these points. 

9 From Conrad Hyers, Zen 
and the Comic Spirit. ~ 
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laughter cannot be forced, nor can it be guaranteed or explained. It 
happens naturally, if it happens at all, and it is self-evident. No proof is 
required. Some of the most revered of Zen masters were apparently in a 
permanent state of gay amusement, like Pu-tai “the laughing Buddha’’.8 

Some of the masters’ jokes have a terrifying as well as comic side to 
them. Often the joke’s topic is death: 


A Monk: “What is the most prized thing in the world?” 
Sozan: “A dead cat.” 

Monk: “Why 1s it so prized?’’ 

Sozan: “Because no one thinks of its value.’ 


The joke can therefore be deadly humorous or, as we like to say, terribly 
funny. 

The Zen masters are funny on at least two different levels. At one level 
they are joking their apprentices towards a realisation of Buddhahood, and 
at another they are giving evidence of their own attainment of the state. 
Comedy proves useful over a vast range of sacred operations. It can start 
the religious ‘show’, and it can bring the curtain down on it. Humour 
possesses the indispensible power of transporting everything back home 
safely at the end. The last act of the spiritual play must be comic, for only 
comedy can achieve a final liason between all the irreconcilable elements of 
human experience. Folly seems to partake of Time and of the Eternal. It is the 
essence of all our foolish lives, and yet points beyond them to the freedom 
of pure spirit. The Fool is everyone, from the poorest idiot to Christ and 
Buddha. He is the most versatile performer on the great stage of our world. 


The Shamanistic Fool 


When it comes to the smaller stage of showbusiness, the clown figures 
still retain a truly immense sphere of operations. In a number of societies, 
the clown’s show clearly moves beyond the category of entertainment to 
include numerous other functions. For not only do the world’s clowns 
seek to amuse and distract their audiences, they also terrify, challenge, 
discipline, disgust and even derange them. They frequently and systemat- 
ically seek to take us apart from our normal selves - to ‘dismember’ us. 

The power inherent in clowning has a distinct similarity to the shaman’s 
magic. The source of much of the clown’s performance is very often the 
same Underworld that the shaman is so familiar with. If showbiz in the 
West is the result of the necessity to disguise the shaman and his activity, 
then it may be that, of all the stage persons, the clown embodies, at one 
and the same time, the most direct and the most disguised representation 
of the heart source of the show: the shaman himself. 

Any attempt to systematise something as nebulous as the myriad activi- 
ties of the clown must inevitably be an arbitrary process. But we must 
draw the line somewhere, even if the cheeky fellow will keep stepping 
over it, and begin by claiming that there are basically four types of clown, 
and that this queer quartet represent four different stages in the shaman’s 
initiation journey. These different modes of clowning indicate something 
of the geography of Heaven and Hell. 
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The Shamanism of Clowns and Fools 


The four types of clown are these: 


1 The Holy Fool. This kind of clown represents the shaman as he was 
before he was initiated. He suffers from some strange sickness which 
marks him out from the ordinary and forces him to enter the magical 
worlds. 

2 The No-Man’s Land Clown. This type represents the shaman in the first 
phase of his Underworld journey. He has entered Hell and enjoys and 
suffers its chaotic freedom. He is betwixt and between what he was 
when he began the journey, and what he will become when he finishes 
it. He is not this, not that. 

3 The Demon Clown. These terrified and terrifying creatures represent the 
hellish forces which become familiar with the shaman by taking his 
body to pieces and re-assembling it. They are associated with suffering, 
sickness and punishment. 

4 The Master Clown. He represents the end-product of the experience of 
initiation. He knows the secrets of transformation and prophesy and 
is master of the three worlds. 


The four types of clowning associated with these different initiation stages 
can be seen, in their origins, as methods by which the shaman informs 
his people about the fascinating and frightening itinerary of his magical 
journey. The relationship between the four clowns and the different 
phases of initiation can best be illustrated in a diagram: 


The Middle The Underworld The Upperworld 
world 


The shaman’s Descent into Dismember- Magical body, 
sickness the ment of the magical 
(Apparent Underworld. body at the knowledge. 
death) Various trials hands of Mystical flight. 
and teachings | hellish forces Conversations 


experienced (Demonic with the gods. 
spirits) Re- Power to heal 
memberment sickness. 
Return to the 
Middleworld 


The Holy Fool | The No-Man’s_ | The Demon The Master 
Land Clown Clown Clown 


While some clown shows are strictly concerned with only one particular 
area, or world, others clearly combine elements from two or more. In the 
West, with its post-Christian estrangement from any idea of an amusing 
Hell, the most popular combination links the first and fourth stages 
together, and thereby succeeds in missing out the Underworld. This is 
the Holy Fool who is tinged with the Master Clown. He has virtually 
become a type of his own on the Western stage, and reached his apogee 
in Chaplin’s ‘Charlie’. 
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Consequently one of the most obvious and outstanding features of our 
clowns and fools has been the paradox of their character: the strange 
mixture of wisdom and foolishness. Without the necessary passage 
through Hell to get from folly to wisdom, these figures appear to be a 
coincidence of opposites and, as such, they fascinate the onlooker. How 
can the idiot be also a sage? How is it that the custard pie is more succinct 
than all philosophy? 

One source of this mind-boggling partnership between apparent idiocy 
and mystical knowledge may lie in the shaman’s traditional performances. 
The shaman’s healing play is often based upon his own particular experi- 
ence of being cured. In presenting such a drama, the shaman must, at the 
outset, play himself as he was before his initiation. The wise man must 
therefore initially play the fool. The healthy must impersonate the sick, to 
show the way of healing. When the shaman does this, he appears to be 
a fool and yet, as the audience well know, he is no fool in reality. He is 
a man of power in disguise. 

Folly and wisdom come together in the clown in exactly the same way 
that sickness has merged into health in the shaman. The shaman’s power 
over sickness has resulted directly from the condition of sickness. This 
condition has not been destroyed, it has been transformed through initiation 
into healing power. Exactly the same is true of the clown’s wisdom. It is 
transformed folly. 

If we take a good definition of a clown or fool, such as the one provided 
by Enid Welsford: ‘‘a man who falls below the average human standard, 
but whose defects have been transformed into a source of delight’, then 
we can clearly see the analogy between the shaman and his sickness, 
and the clown and his defects. Like the shaman, the clown’s natural 
disadvantages (which may be physical, mental, emotional, or a combin- 
ation of all three) are somehow magically transmuted, through clowning, 
into something of great value and power. Just like the shaman, the clown 
suffers so much that his very being has to become the cure of his condition. 
He is not free to choose a profession or select a way of life. Like the 
Siberian shamans, the clown is constrained into his role by his defects. 
He must be a fool in order to stay alive, just as the shaman must heal in 
order to remain healthy. 

This theory is as true of the modern comedian as it is of the classical 
clown. When comedians describe how it was that they became protes- 
sional fools, they invariably recall how, when they were young, they felt 
peculiarly disadvantaged. They were either too fat or too thin, too tall or 
too short, or their teeth stuck out, or they already had a funny nose. They 
found they had to be comic to survive, to deflect the pain of their peculi- 
arity. They had to transform cruel censure into amused admiration. This 
is how a small, unprepossessing, bespectacled Jewish boy like Woody 
Allen, hardly the obvious stuff of which superstars are made, gets trans- 
formed into a cult-figure. He changes acute ordinariness into super-ordina- 
riness, just as a shaman turns his own sickness into a general cure for all 
sicknesses. But the creative suffering does not necessarily disappear, and 
it can sometimes be the case, as it appears to have been with Tony 
Hancock, that the suffering remains and eventually gains the upper-hand. 

The fact that traditionally both clown and shaman are, in a sense, 
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dragooned into their respective roles by the acuteness of their sickness, 
means that they share a mutual constraint. Neither of them possesses the 
ordinary man’s freedom to distinguish between his art and his life. They 
are both forced to transcend any such distinctions by the compelling 
nature of their outsiderhood. It is as if clowns and shamans are chosen to 
suffer inordinately what we all suffer ordinarily. They suffer the normal 
human condition so acutely that their art has to become their life. If we 
see Lawrence Olivier having a drink somewhere, we don’t expect him to 
behave like Hamlet. But it is not so with clowns. They must be funny all 
the time. We always expect it of them. Their professional roles cling 
to them after hours, as with doctors and policemen (another branch of 
clowning). Do we subliminally recognise that the clown’s initiation ought 
to have transformed him completely? (Is there a clown in the house?) 

It is evident in the Zen Buddhist traditions that the encounter between 
master and apprentice monk can include two types of fooling. In the Zen 
classroom, a pair of fools are facing each other. One is the fool who thinks 
he must somehow learn to know his own Buddha nature. The other is 
the fool who already knows it. As the apprentice actually possesses the 
object of his quest already, because all things have their Buddha nature, 
what is there for him to learn? What is there for the master to teach? The 
whole set-up is pure foolishness. 

The master-apprentice relationship appears to be the archetype of the 
comic double act. It is Mr Bones and Mr Jones. One is a fool, the other a 
knave. The apprentice sets up the joke, ‘““Who was that lady I saw you 
with last night?” The shaman cashes in on it, ‘“That was no lady, that was 
my spirit wife!’’. Such comic banter could be a devastatingly ironic disguise 
of an esoteric method of magical instruction. The apprentice is baffled by 
riddles, the master solves them. The apprentice finds himself out of his 
depth, the master saves him. The apprentice describes strange experi- 
ences, the master interprets them. The complete act is already potentially 
present in the ritual of shamanistic instruction between master and novice. 

The clown who plays the Holy Fool is a model of the shaman’s pupil. 
He is the eternal sorcerer’s apprentice, and represents the first stage of 
initiation. The overt stupidity of this kind of clown is a mirror which 
reflects the ignorance of any raw recruit. But this fool’s mirror can have a 
confusing effect on the audience. At one moment we are watching some 
poor fool making a mess of everything he attempts, and at the next we 
look and find the mirror slanted to reflect our own faces. The Holy Fool 
plays at being us. From the standpoint of the shaman, we are all apprent- 
ices: uninitiated, unprotected, poor souls forced to live between Heaven 
and Hell, with hardly a notion about what goes on all around us. 

Before we can truly become apprentices, we must first catch the Holy 
Fool’s sickness. His fooling evidently contains the seeds of our own liber- 
ation, for if we recognise ourselves in him, we contract (make a deal with?) 
the ‘proper’ disease. The Holy Fool represents the essential condition for 
any approach to sacred mystery. No worldly sophistication can survive 
the required journey of unknowing. We must all first become little children 
before entering the Kingdom. 

Perhaps this is one of the most important aspects of clowning: to be a 
fool is the best way to begin the holy life. It may even be the only 
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way. The Tibetan Rinpoche, Chogyam Trungpa, described the start of 
meditation like this: ‘The beginning level of any of the traditions of medita- 
tion could be said to be a game. . . It’s purely imagination . . . It’s another 
type of dreaming ... We can’t start perfectly and beautifully . .. Don’t 
be afraid of being a fool; start as a fool.” 

The Holy Fool encourages us all to start as fools. He is not the centre 
of the show, for that belongs to his master, and yet he sticks the whole 
thing together. As the representative apprentice on stage, he is a stand- 
in for all of us, and hence a Christ figure. He can often generate a consider- 
able sympathy from the audience. He sacrifices himself in order to connect 
the show to the onlookers, for the show contains a potency which, if 
undiluted, could prove too strong. There is a sense in which the Holy 
Fool cooks the peculiar magic of the show into digestible food which will 
not poison the uninitiated audience. He helps to reconcile us to the 
awesome features of the supernatural through his comic routine. If he is 
the least important of the acts, he is also the very reason why the show 
exists at all. 

When the clown who plays the Holy Fool also reveals glimmers of the 
wisdom of a master, he lets us into a great secret. Not only must we 
become fools in order to start the journey of the soul, but we must remain 
fools in order to complete it. In the words of William Blake, the fool must 
persist in his folly in order to acquire wisdom. The hero is likely to suffer 
a tragic death, but the fool always survives. He is indestructible, a true 
“alternative hero’’,!2 the inspired representative of a counter culture. 

Jokes and slapstick in the hands of a Master Clown can become the 
means of rearranging the awareness of his audience, just as Lenny Bruce 
attempted to do. Jokes take apart (or dismember) us at one level, and re- 
unite (or resurrect) us at another. Comic routines can first dramatise the 
differences between things, next confuse those differences, and finally 
bring them together in a unity which provokes an experience of another 
order of reality — a transcendent one.’ In such a way a wise fool can be 
a great liberator. He emancipates the audience from their subjugation."4 

Many clowns from the past have sought to combine the roles of Holy 
Fool and Master Clown. Some of those who appear in ancient historical 
records were renowned for their potent and mysterious powers. Often 
they were marked by some terrible physical abnormality, just as shamans 
were recognised by the presence of extra bones. 

One of the earliest records of a court fool concerns a character called 
the Danga, who was at the court of Dadkeri-Assi, a Pharoah of the Fifth 
Dynasty in Egypt around 2500sc.'° He was apparently a pygmy (Danga 
is actually the name of his tribe) and he was a real novelty for the Egyptian 
aristocracy. But his magical power rested on the fact that he had come from 
the mysterious lands of Central Africa, which the Egyptians described as 
“ten leagues beyond man’s life’, or in other words, the Underworld. 
There is a remarkable prayer recorded in the Book of Pyramids which is 
addressed to the pilot of the magical boat which will bear the Pharoah, 
after death, to the land of the blessed where Osiris dwells. The prayer 
offers inducements to the pilot to make sure that the Pharoah makes 
this dangerous passage quickly and safely, and the main inducement is 
contained in the suggestion that the Pharoah is a Danga, who will delight 
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the hearts of the gods when he reaches them. This identification of the 
Pharoah with his fool, in order to pass successfully through the Under- 
world, clearly indicates the shamanistic nature of the Fool’s profession. 
The shaman is the man who knows the secrets of the Underworld. It is 
he who can safely conduct souls through this terrifying territory. 

Clowns and fools throughout history are associated with virtually every 
trick and stunt, song and dance, which make up the business of showbus- 
iness. They have proved to be, just like the shamans, the epitome of the 
all-rounder. But they do have a favourite trick, and it comes as no surprise 
to find that their most favoured piece of nonsense refers directly to that 
crucial event in the initiation of Eurasian shamans: death and resurrection. 
Clowns just love to give dramatic visual demonstrations of their absolute 
invincibility. 

Clowns are constantly getting killed and magically returning to life. (It 
is also a common occurence in modern cartoon comedy, where being 
flattened by a steam-roller, or blown to bits, is always rapidly followed by 
a resurrection.) Harlequin frequently gets his head shattered by a large 
hammer, and then proceeds to pick out the tasty bits of his brain and eat 
them with relish. There is a story about Scogan, the court jester to Edward 
IV. He owed the King some money and so he faked his own death. As 
the forlorn Edward lamented his favourite fool’s passing, and forgave him 
all his debts in life, Scogan promptly resurrected before the eyes of his 
astonished patron, and reminded all those present to witness his discharge 
from debt. 

Occasionally there are hints that the clown’s possession of death and 
resurrection magic was used as a weapon against enemies, just as a ‘black’ 
shaman’s powers could be similarly directed. There is an account in an 
Arab joke book of the tenth century ap which purports to record some of 
the activities of a probably mythical buffoon called Si-Djoha.’” One trick 
he is supposed to have played on four people who cheated him, involved 
concealing a bag of blood around his wife’s neck, apparently killing her 
with a magical knife, and subsequently bringing her back to life again. So 
the story goes, the four cheats paid Si-Djoha a large sum of money for 
this marvellous blade, and promptly went home to try it out on their 
wives. 

There are a variety of skills and talents which have been closely associ- 
ated with clowns and fools but which are also traditionally the fruits of 
shamanistic initiation. There are fools renowned for their poetic utterances 
and clairvoyant vision. There are those who converse with animals, and 
especially birds. Indeed feathers are a distinctive feature of the costume 
of both shamans and clowns - as if their inspired folly makes them free 
to fly. There are prophetic fools who know what the future will bring, 
and clowns like the famous Bernadino, who lived in the sixteenth century 
in Italy, who were possessed of healing powers over all manner of 
sicknesses. 

Some clowns appear to have become complete shamans, like the 
legendary Nast-ed-din (who gets mixed up with Si-Djoha stories). He was 
the fool at the court of the fourteenth century Mongol King Timur-Leng 
(Tambourlaine). He was renowned for ecstatic trances and the possession 
of assistant spirits. He was also a sage and healer credited, in tales which 
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are still recounted, with the power to perform miracles from his grave. 
Perhaps the proximity of his geographic location to the Siberian lands, 
accounts for the closeness of the parallel between Nast-ed-din and the 
traditional shaman. He represents a complete fusion of the foolish and 
the sacred, which is a parable of the shamanistic lesson that sickness and 
its cure are not only intimately related, but one and the same. 

Traditions in the West, both ancient and modern, are replete with exam- 
ples of the Holy Fool — Master Clown combination. We are familiar, even 
comfortable, with the notion that the clown’s foolishness both conceals 
and reveals a special wisdom. But the other two types, the No-Man’s 
Land Clown and the Demon Clown, are less familiar. They can also be 
considerably more disturbing because they overtly draw their power from 
Hell. In tune with our general misunderstanding about that particular area 
of experience, these hellish clowns have been partially censored out of 
our showbiz. 

In the West, the No-Man’s Land Clown is by no means unknown, but 
he has been fairly well toned down. The essence of this type of clowning 
expresses the psychic condition of the prospective shaman in the first 
phase of his Underworld journey. He walks an awful and yet funny 
tightrope between life and death. (Our word ‘fun’ comes from the Roman 
word for tightrope performers, ‘Funambuli’.) This clown’s border-dissol- 
ving costume traditionally mixes up all kinds of styles and social categories 
and represents the mess of being in no-man’s land. His uniform is multi- 
form. This clown has no one rooting for him: 


“In the realm of the thousand Buddhas, 
He is hated by the thousand Buddhas, 
Among the crowd of demons, 
He is hated by the crowd of demons.” 
Hakuin 


The No-Man’s Land Clown is a chaotic mixture of sacred and profane. He 
can ‘play’ with either. He is particularly dangerous precisely because of 
this indefiniteness. Normal people can easily get contaminated by him.” 
He has left the Middleworld of everyday reality, so he is not what he once 
was. But, as yet, there is nothing transformed about him either, and so 
he is not what he will become if he successfully traverses the Underworld. 

The No-Man’s Land Clown permanently inhabits such a taboo psychic 
state. The consequences for the audience can be quite unnerving, for such 
clowns often demonstrate an anarchic contempt for normal social rules 
and decorum. This clown is an eternal outsider, an in-between creature, 
free to mock and plunder all the values which both society and its religion 
hold most dear. 

It may be that this category-dissolving clowning has a special relation- 
ship to the experience of nomadic peoples performing in the villages and 
towns of the agri-cultures. In such a situation, the travelling show is 
presented by people who are themselves occupying a cultural no-man’s 
land. They are always betwixt and between by the very nature of their 
nomadic lifestyle, and this is one of the main reasons why they appear 
vaguely taboo, mysterious and dangerous to the citizens of static societies. 
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This feature always gives their show a particular potency. They are in the 
perfect position to satirise and ridicule the established religions and social 
habits, to break the rules with relative impunity. Tomorrow they will be 
gone. 

It is this kind of critical freedom which gives the No-Man’s Land Clown 
his power. He is imbued with the chaos of Hell and the fateful force of 
the random encounter. He is inevitably free to break the boundaries 
between stage and stalls, to trepass onto the audience’s territory. (There 
is perhaps a political undertone in this as well. The nomads found it hard 
to cultivate a respect for the concept of land property.) This clown can 
use the stage conventions, or break them as he pleases. Like the Holy 
Fool he helps to connect the show to the audience, but not through any 
empathy. He suddenly leaps into the onlookers and drags a few of them 
on stage with him. A moment ago they were gaily amused, now suddenly 
they are faced with Hell Mouth! The No-Man’s Land Clown is certainly 
an intermediary, but his efforts usually involve a violent breakdown of 
our protective barriers. As a citizen of no-man’s land, he is at home in 
any land. He is an ‘amphibean’ creature, capable of passing comfortably 
from one medium to another.!? He is the mystery of being not this, not 
that, nor yet anything else besides. 

This type of clown is a close companion of his fellow sojourner in the 
Underworld, the Demon Clown. Both these types can work, not only to 
link the show to the audience, whether they enjoy it or not, but also to 
link one part of the show to another. Typically, they fill in during the 
interludes between serious performances. This feature is most clearly seen 
in the circus, where there are no curtains. The clowns perform while the 
complicated equipment from the previous act is dismantled, and new 
props are arriving for the next event. In this no-man’s land between one 
serious performance and the next, the clowns are free, and they often use 
this liberty to ‘take the mickey’ out of both the audience and the other 
performers. (They mess with both sacred and profane.) They love to 
perform joke versions of the dangerous feats which make up the show, 
and they sometimes reveal an even greater skill than the stars themselves. 

One distinctive Underworld feature of these clowns is their bold inti- 
macy with things obscene and poisonous. Invariably they pepper the 
audience with apparently filthy materials or pretended poisonous 
substances like paint. As onlookers we always feel a strong element of 
threat involved in such performances. Will we get covered in the paint as 
well? Clowns play at drinking bottles of bleach or other deadly brews. 
Will we have to take poison too? It is tempting to link this feature of 
clowning with the nomadic people’s renowned familiarity with the various 
power plants. The agri-cultural peasant audiences had long lost the know- 
ledge of these substances and, on occasions, these plants had even become 
taboo or were labelled poisonous.?° Could such poison dealing by the 
clowns have its roots in the shaman’s ability to co-opt such ‘deadly’ plants 
for his own ritual purposes? 

Although the clowns from Hell have featured on the European stage, 
and were important actors in the mediaeval mystery plays, they gradually 
lost their overt relationship with the Underworld powers. They survived 
most spectacularly and reached their zenith, exactly where we might 
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expect them to: in the highly shamanistic cultures of the New World. The 
North American Indians, especially, were particularly rich in clown-culture. 
Along with many other of the shaman’s special functions, clowning devel- 
oped elaborately through a network of clown societies, many of which 
could only be entered by undergoing a shamanistic-type initiation. In 
other words, the clowns were selected just like shamans, by an act of the 
supernatural. Some of these clown societies also retained the shamanistic 
arts of healing, and entry into such groups was gained by contracting the 
appropriate sickness. Being cured by the clowns automatically initiated 
the patient into the society. The Canadian Dakotas did not discriminate 
between their clowns and their shamans in any way, and these ‘funny 
doctors’ were considered the most powerful medicine men available. 

Further south, in and around Mexico, some clown societies retained 
unmistakeably demonic attributes. Their behaviour during interludes in 
the show often included extreme sexual licentiousness. For example, the 
Pascolas dancers of the Yaqui Indians, during the space between serious 
performances, told lewd jokes about members of the audience, and simu- 
lated sexual intercourse and masturbation. The Ponca clowns were 
licensed to sneak up on respectable women, in broad daylight, and touch 
their private parts.23 The Zuni Indian clowns specialised in buffoonery 
with the most filthy materials. They loved to eat repulsive things, starting 
with bits of old blankets and splinters of wood, and moving on to biting 
the heads off living mice, tearing dogs limb from limb and gorging on the 
intestines. Women from the audience provided large bowls of urine which 
these clowns drank with gusto, saying “it is very, very good”. When 
wandering around the village, the Zuni Clowns “‘always made it a point 
of honour to eat the excrement of men and dogs’’.*4 

These clowns’ readiness to deal with forbidden substances, and to break 
moral and sexual codes, refers directly to the psychic anarchy of their 
outsiderhood. It may be true that such performances have considerable 
psychological and social value in the tightly-disciplined, almost claustro- 
phobic, atmosphere of conservative village life. But the licence to commit 
these outrageous acts does not emerge from conferences of social psychol- 
ogy-orientated Indian elders deciding what kind of entertainment might 
be ‘therapeutic’. In all probability such performances originated in spon- 
taneous indications of the kind of experience inextricably involved with 
encountering the supernatural. A great deal of these clown shows point 
directly towards the Underworld, where there are no rules. It is in Hell 
that everything falls apart at the seams, including your own body. Down 
there, nothing is what it appears to be. Perhaps also the clowns’ playing 
with filth refers to the crucial initiatory experience of re-birth, which can 
trigger a recollection of our physical birth from that sacred part of a 
woman’s body which is also considered obscene? 

The freedom that these clowns enjoy, by virtue of their location in the 
Underworld, gives them the ability to do precisely those things which are 
most forbidden. The Hidatsa clowns of North America were even 
permitted to commit incest, despite the usual presence of a powerful taboo 
against it.26 Clowns are free to mock and insult important people and 
perform outrageous practical jokes. In some societies, they even presume 
to ridicule the most sacred objects and holy ceremonies. 
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Where there has been a marriage between an imported religion and an 
indigenous shamanism, as is the case in Mexico with Christianity and 
the Indian religions, it can lead to the most outrageously blasphemous 
performances. Amongst the Mayo, there is a clown society called the 
‘Fariseos’, a corruption of the word Pharisees. During Lent, the Fariseos 
ridicule the pilgrims who are re-enacting the ‘stations of the Cross’ 
(Christ’s ordeal journey to Calvary). They set up idols which they worship 
in joke fashion, and even pretend to catch excreta from behind kneeling 
and praying pilgrims, which they then, of course, proceed to eat.?’ 

However, it would be wrong to think of this kind of diabolical satire as 
reserved only for imported, alien religions. The clowns of Central America 
are just as ready to lampoon their own, home-grown, sacred traditions. 
The Pueblo Indians perform extremely sacrosanct dances, in which they 
impersonate their gods, and during these performances clowns burlesque 
the whole procedure, invading the ritual, stumbling into the dancers and 
making obscene remarks.?®8 Amongst the Zuni Indians, the Newekwe 
clowns satirise sacred ceremonies of communication with the gods by 
pretending to telephone them.2? Navaho clowns have been known to 
parody sacred sleight-of-hand performances by the priesthood, giving 
away, in the process, the secrets of the holy magic.*° This is the equivalent 
of having a comedian like Tommy Cooper on hand during a celebration 
of Holy Mass, to give joke versions of changing the wine into Christ’s 
blood. (‘Just like that!’’) Clowns of the North-Western Maidu impersonate 
the ceremonial leader and comically exaggerate his movements. Sometimes 
they even assault him.®*! 

Another feature of clowning that is rooted in Underworld experience is 
the well-known behaviour of the “contraries’’ of the Plains Indian tribes. 
These clowns are characterised by speech and action which is always the 
opposite of what is appropriate. They face the wrong way when riding 
their horses, say “‘hello’’ when taking their leave, walk backwards and 
wash themselves in the dirt. Contrary clowns enter their profession as a 
result of supernatural instruction, and they are highly shamanistic.2 Some 
contraries even become ‘soft men’ in a manner very similar to the Siberian 
sex-change shamans, although this does not prevent them from engaging 
in warlike activities. There are societies of contraries which are entered 
via an initiation ceremony. In the Heyoka, initiates must put their hands 
into cauldrons of boiling water, complaining of its coldness, in an ordeal 
which is identical with the shaman’s demonstrations of control over hot 
spirits.%9 

There are a whole range of clown’s functions which reflect one of the 
fundamental features of the shaman’s experience in the Underworld: the 
confrontation with disease spirits and various other terrifying beings. All 
over the world, clowns impersonate these demons for a variety of different 
purposes. If we are to use the word entertainment in connection with 
such performances, it can only be in its loosest sense. This type of clown 
is both frightening and threatening, and often acts in a manner designed 
to punish certain members of the audience. (Some children burst into 
uncontrollable tears when they see their first clowns in the circus. Do they 
perhaps suspect that amusing people is not the only game that these 
supernatural creatures can play?) 
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Some of these demon clowns impersonate ghosts and other unnatural, 
or rather anti-natural, wraiths. Dressed in grotesque costumes and often 
behaving in a contrary manner, these performers direct their efforts at the 
genuine re-creation of a creature from another world. Amongst the Pomo 
and Patwin Indians, the audience is actually forbidden to laugh during 
performances.*4 Clowns sometimes impersonate various diseases, or they 
imitate the symptoms of different types of sickness.*5 In tandem with this, 
they can ridicule the sick, as did the Aztec comedians who made fun of 
the lame, the blind and the deformed.** They behave like the dismem- 
bering spirits in the shaman’s Underworld, attacking the initiate when he 
is at his weakest and carving up his body in their demonic game. Some- 
times these type of clowns are dressed in imitation of a supernatural beast 
or a skeleton, in possible derivation from the Siberian shaman’s magical 
costume which indicates for all to see his familiarity with dismembering 
demons. Amongst the Chukchee of North-West Siberia, the shaman 
clowns known as the ‘Boneless Ones’ perform jerking antics which allude 
to the initiatory experience of coming apart at the seams. 

All these impersonations of demonic forces carry some element of poten- 
tial threat towards the audience. Sometimes that threat is actualised. The 
Zuni Indian clowns are quite likely to behave violently, and clowns of the 
Papago and Miwok tribes like to sneak into people’s houses, breaking and 
disturbing their possessions like uncontrollable poltergeists.*” Others, like 
the Huichol clowns, prefer bothering people who are asleep, pulling at 
their bedclothes and shaking rattles in their ears.3® Among the Cahuilla of 
Southern California, clowns enjoy creeping up behind unsuspecting poor 
souls and dropping a few red-hot coals down their backs.” It could get 
even worse among the tribes of the North West Coast of America. Not 
only did the clowns there abhore all objects of beauty, which they broke 
if they could lay hands on them, but the Kwakiutl Fool dancers, when 
possessed by their familiar spirits, would run amok armed with clubs and 
knives, beating anyone unfortunate enough to be in the way. Serious 
injuries were inflicted during these performances and, on occasions, even 
death.“ 

It is not difficult to see how groups like the Kwakiutl Fool dancers could 
evolve, or get co-opted, into general disciplinary functions. In fact, in both 
the New World, and in Europe and Asia, clowns frequently serve in 
a capacity as policemen, or sergeants-at-arms.*! Peter Sellers’ Inspector 
Clouseau was a modern version of this ancient combination, and the 
British Bobby’s peculiar uniform, with its ridiculous helmet, and his tradi- 
tional jolly manner, betray the policeman’s secret connection with the 
clowns. 

The clown’s function of filling in during unavoidable breaks in cere- 
monial procedures easily extends to keeping discipline amongst the audi- 
ence. The Fariseos of the Mayo and Yaqui tribes become indespensable 
during the period of Lent, when normal government is suspended. Sexual 
abstinence and a clear conscience are required preparations for 
membership of the Fariseos, who become the guardians of the image of 
Christ throughout Lent. They serve at various gatherings, round up any 
stragglers who ought to be in church, and prevent people leaving before 
the services are over. The Yaqui clowns have punitive powers during this 
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period and are particularly vigilant in rooting out any sexual irregularities. 
They are also in charge of burying the dead throughout the holiday 
period.” This function of looking after the souls of the departed directly 
reflects the shamanism which underlies this clowning. In fact, particularly 
in parts of Central America, it appears that there has been an attempt by 
the agriculturally-centred societies to restrict shamanism to clowning.* It is 
as though the new priesthoods recognised the impossibility of annihilating 
shamanism entirely and therefore decided to accommodate a certain 
element of it, (its demonic force), and direct it ‘usefully’ towards maintal- 
ning social discipline.* Hence the shaman clowns of the Yaqui and Mayo 
end up keeping order for a Catholic priesthood, and punishing law 
breakers during suspensions of normal government. 

There are many ways in which clowning can be used to maintain social 
discipline and punish offenders. In very much the same way that the 
shaman’s tricks help to control the audience, clowning is sometimes used 
to police the audience. At large gatherings, clowns can help defuse any 
ageressive behaviour which breaks out amongst the crowd, by staging 
mock arguments which make the real quarrels look absurd. There is also 
a form of grievance clowning where those who have a serious complaint 
can present their disatisfaction in the guise of buffoonery. Punishments 
for minor crimes, particularly those committed by children, can be most 
effectively meted out by a kind of clowning which skillfully re-enacts the 
offence, and makes it obvious who perpetrated it. The acute discomfort 
and embarrassment of the guilty one in the audience contitutes a ‘short 
sharp shock’, and the culprit wishes the earth would swallow him up. It 
is easy to see how, in small, intimate communities, this kind of exposure 
would prove a very effective deterrent against petty crime. 


The European Feast of Fools 


In mediaeval Europe, during the Feast of Fools which took place over 
New Year, there were many kinds of performance very similar to those 
of the North American Indian clowns. In response to the general feeling 
that New Year is a magical time when it is appropriate to turn things 
inside-out and upside-down, the Feast of Fools provided just such an 
opportunity. It was characterised by a kind of permitted proletarian revolu- 
tion, in which those usually at the bottom rungs of the social and religious 
ladders usurped their betters at the top. It was a chance to exhibit a lot 
of contrary behaviour. Men dressed as women, and women dressed as 
men. Boys, or minor clerics, were elected Bishops for the period of the 
Feast, and the holy sanctity of Catholic worship was sometimes ridiculed 
in the most blasphemous manner. The ranks of the lower clergy took the 
opportunity to lampoon various sacred rituals, dressing as women or 
minstrels and dancing in Church, eating black puddings, which are made 
of dried blood, during Holy Mass, gambling before the altar, and burning 
old shoes to perfume the Church. Outside, they ran riot, frolicking in the 
streets, performing lewd antics and telling dirty jokes. It was like a reli- 
gious chimney sweeping, brushing away the year’s repressed and hidden 
blasphemy, in a riot of filth and irreligion.* 

The Feast of Fools was in origin one of those seasonal festivals which 
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the Christian Church inherited when it conquered Europe. Though the 
Church had always despised any pagan celebrations of mid-winter, like 
the Kalends and Saturnalia of the Romans, these traditional rites of 
reversal, and their North European counterparts, proved impossible to 
eradicate, especially when Christianity clearly contained, in its original 
simplicity, many a foolish yet sacred doctrine. The home-grown, pagan 
traditions of the European folk seemed able to locate unerringly the most 
sympathetic Christian themes to suit their various causes, and the old 
festivals constantly reappeared dressed in a new ‘Christian’ guise. In such 
a way, the Feast of Fools suddenly popped up in tenth-century France 
and, despite its great popularity with the less sophisticated churchmen, 
the upper echelons of the clergy increasingly disliked its anarchic folly, 
and found it all rather embarrassingly sacriligeous. 

Comedy and heresy do often like to keep close company. During the 
mediaeval period, there was a painting of Lazarus being raised from the 
dead while a bystander held his nose, and people freely invented comic 
Cains and idiotic Josephs. There were even comic sketches depicting the 
slaughter of the Holy Innocents.4” Many churchmen saw the Feast of Fools 
as encouraging such heresy, and there were a number of attempts to stop 
it. 

For a while, though, the Feast prospered, particularly in France. But 
eventually the sight of bizarre jokes, like the kitchen staff of a monastery 
dressed in priestly garb (inside-out), reading upside-down Bibles through 
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spectacles in which the glasses were made of orange peel,#* proved too 
much for the ecclesiastical authorities. The Feast of Fools was finally exting- 
uished, at least amongst the clergy and in religious buildings, during the 
seventeenth century. Showbiz stepped into the vacuum and soon started 
producing its own Christmas Feast of Fools — the pantomime. 

It is no wonder that the foolish festival seems to survive, regardless of 
the prevailing religious or secular orthodoxy. The New Year celebration 
of contrariness certainly has a very ancient pedigree and, at least in Europe 
and Asia, what is celebrated appears to be abnormality itself. It is as if 
human society, even if it were perfect, is inevitably a strain on its members 
because it demands an unavoidable sacrifice: we must agree about what 
is the ‘normal’. And as soon as we have agreed on normality, we spend 
a lot of time trying to escape from it. Whenever the opportunity arrives, 
in the natural cycle, to usurp the normal, we always take it. Human beings 
appear to be addicted to the abnormal. We love derangement, just as 
children love to make themselves dizzy. 

Midwinter has always been the perfect time of year for indulging in 
lengthy bouts of self-induced bewilderment. After all, there is very little 
else to do. In pre-historic Northern Europe and Asia, the whole normal 
cycle of life would have broken down anyway. The earth is frozen solid 
for months, many animals are hibernating, and all who should be are 
safely gathered in their winter quarters. In addition, and most conveni- 
ently, there has usually been another kind of gathering completed as well: 
the collection and processing of a great variety of intoxicating plants and 
fermenting beverages. For autumn brings to fruit virtually all of the mind- 
altering potions that nature brews.*? They come just in time for the merry 
feast which makes fools of all who attend it. Folly and intoxication are 
traditional bedfellows. | 

Midwinter foolishness seeks to turn everything normal upside-down. 
Our ordinariness comes off, like a close-fitting pullover, inside-out. The 
feast is exactly contrary to our everyday lives. The dark time of the year is 
for listening to the winter’s tale and the fairy story. It is the most approp- 
riate season for fantastic excursions in other worlds, and for recollections 
of a Golden Age when Time itself had not yet begun. We get transformed 
into precisely what we are not, in the midwinter rite. The ancient shamans, 
those experts in change through intoxication, would inevitably have led 
the dance. No wonder midwinter is the natural time for showbiz, and 
other kinds of fooling around. Mother nature has suspended animation. 
It is the time for strange imaginings and creative folly. In tune with the 
sun’s own death and resurrection, the year turns itself inside-out, and 
human society likes to follow suit. 

With such deep roots in the natural scheme of things, the extended 
season of folly proved impossible to eradicate. It remained immensely 
popular with the common people, and later the aristocracy, despite the 
best efforts of the clergy. Many prototype performances of modern 
showbiz emerged out of the secular fool-societies which took over the 
celebrations when the Church expelled the Feast from its doors. The 
Bishop of Fools became The Lord of Misrule. In France, some of the 
societies joyeuse became permanent institutions, like the famous Mere Folle 
company of Dijon, and they used elaborate parades as platforms for 
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commentating upon the day-to-day business of life. They staged satirical 
plays which showed the proud and mighty as foolish, and they acted out 
parodies of corruption in high places, cheating, meanness and (heaven 
forbid!) ‘wife beating in May’. Their gay processions worked as mobile 
theatres, while at their head sat the leader: a man dressed as a woman. 
The travelling show often meted out a popular justice, sometimes laying 
hold of a local culprit and parading him or her through the streets with a 
description of their crime hung about their necks, in the acutely and often 
painfully embarassing ‘Charivari’. 

Thus these shows were very effective in curbing social misbehaviour, 
and in highlighting hypocrisy, in exactly the same way that the shaman- 
istic clown societies of the New World did. Their biting satire passed 
through into modern showbiz. England, however, was conspicuously 
lacking in fool societies. Perhaps there was something too disquieting for 
the English temperament about such overt displays of contempt for one’s 
betters? But the spirit of the Feast of Fools did survive, albeit rather weakly, 
in the student’s Rag Day parade, which still provides an opportunity to 
dress up in clothes of the opposite sex and make fun of the establishment. 

When the last vestiges of sacred clowning were finally expunged from 
the Church, that wing of showbiz became once again what it had really 
always been — an ‘outlaw trade’.5° The clown was tainted with heresy. 
(The serpent in the Garden of Eden was, by tradition, the first one there 
to laugh.) The religious establishment knew very well that the art of 
clowning concerns itself with a great deal more than merely providing a 
little light amusement. The clown represents a type of liberated individual, 
invincible and free from all restraints, even religious ones. He has a ready 
access to the abnormal, without the aid of intermediaries, and this confers 
a powerful freedom of operation over a vast range of human experience. 

The great clowns have traditionally been wanderers who refused the 
restrictions of settled life.5! Like the shamanistic nomads, clowns and fools 
do not have permanent houses. (They would have to write ‘Done Foolin’ ’ 
on their doors if they did.) The potency of their performance derives from 
the same ecstatic source as the shamans’. Its ground roots penetrate deep 
into Underworld experience. Hence they are a living paradox which both 
invites and threatens us. They seduce us into licentiousness, yet warn us 
of the consequences. They make fools of themselves, yet somehow become 
wise in the process. They are sick, and yet they make us all feel better. 
They are the backbone of showbiz and the best disguise the shaman could 
wish for. Who would suspect that the Fool who fills in between the 
important events is, in reality, the originator of the whole show? 
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Showbusiness, Heresy and Hell 


“Ancient theatres, fairgrounds theatres, shadow theatres, magic lanterns, 
deus ex machina, trapdoors to Hell, temples through which winged 
Mercury passes, or Jupiter, as a centaur, trampling Oedipus and his 
mystery underfoot, the Riddle of the Sphinx divined, signs of the Zodiac, 
visions of enchantment, diabolical plots — how you gratify the vision of 
man, seeking relief in the Age of Anxiety.” | 
Marcel Marceau 


Showbusiness has its roots in Hell. As the eighteenth-century audiences 
soon learned, going to the first pantomimes was an evening spent largely 
in the Underworld. It cannot be over-emphasised how important this 
peculiar location is. For it is the infernal geography of showbiz which is 
its most significant feature. It explains not only the source of our fascin- 
ation with it, but also the timing of its emergence in the modern world, 
and of course the basis of the Church’s opposition to it. 

The early 1700s in Europe witnessed an epidemic of showbusiness fever. 
It was then that pantomime swept the field and held audiences in thrall 
nearly everywhere. But why the eighteenth century? What had happened 
to clear the ground, to remove all the obstacles, which had always 
prevented such outright popular success? 

Perhaps the first thing that ought to be said is that in Europe, between 
1500 and 1700, just about everything had changed. The whole culture 
was in flux in the most alarming manner. The Christian Church had 
dismembered itself on the impact of the Protestant protest. Magic ran riot 
everywhere, with alchemists and cabbalists engaged in obscure opera- 
tions. The new printing presses churned out books and pamphlets for a 
popular audience that was simultaneously created. Copernicus, and then 
Galileo, shifted the earth from the centre of the universe, and made it 
spin forever around the sun. The New World was discovered, and the 
ships full of gold that filled the European coffers imported an invisible 
cargo: monetary inflation on a massive scale. And thousands and thous- 
ands of witches had been caught, scalded, burned, tortured and hanged. 
What indeed, had not changed in those two unparalleled centuries? 

One thing certainly had not altered: the attitude of the Church towards 
popular entertainment. Heresy was suspected everywhere, as the burning 
of witches gloomily proves, but nowhere more persistently than on the 
stage and amongst the nomadic performers. Why did the Church feel so 
threatened by such apparently innocuous amusements? What was the 
fundamental heresy felt to be enshrined in showbiz? The answer is, a 
valuable Hell: a hell which contained something precious. 
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The threat which the Church perceived in showbiz was the rivalry of 
an alternative religious vision. (And an older one at that.) Perhaps religions 
are only ever truly threatened by another religion. Christianity certainly 
had a long history of obsession with heresies, from the moment of its 
birth. It was itself once a Jewish heresy which successfully broke out of 
its paternal household. It was a ‘son’ which grew much larger than the 
‘father’. Consequently, the Church knew very well the potential power of 
all heretical children. 

The desire to ward off all heresy left its mark on Christian theology. It 
became schizophrenic in the extreme: God was irrevocably divided from 
Satan, Christ from Antichrist, Heaven from Hell, Christian from Jew, 
Catholic from Protestant and man from woman. Any suggestion, that Hell 
might not be exactly as described by the orthodox was met with intense 
hostility. Once someone tinkers around with the value of one factor in a 
theological equation, all the other factors appear to be altered in conse- 
quence. If Hell was not exactly Hell, what was Heaven? Christians were 
not encouraged to be curious even about Heaven, but they were downright 
forbidden to be curious about Hell. Why? 

Of course, many of the old pagan religions had very different concep- 
tions about Hell. The oldest religion of them all — archaic shamanism — 
may well have valued the Underworld as the main source of the capacity 
to change, or transform, individuals. The terrors and sufferings which the 
Christians have traditionally emphasised in their descriptions of Hell are 
certainly present in the shaman’s Underworld. But they are not pointless, 
eternal pains. For the shaman and his people, they are transforming terrors. 
Thus, one man’s Hell is another man’s hope. And showbiz always has a 
hope in Hell... 


The Church of Showbusiness 


Showbusiness is a sacred business. It has always been so. In the garden 
of religions, it is a hardy perennial, sometimes lying deep in the sub-soil 
hidden from view, and at other times bursting forth into gay splendour 
and daring extravagance. Prune it harshly, attempt even to uproot it, it 
always survives and bounces back. Its tap roots reach so far down that it 
seems we cannot annihilate it without great risk to our own well-being. 
The great religions may come and go, along with the civilisations that 
accompany them. They may liberate or oppress people, delight or torture 
them, give truth or falsity in accordance with the times. But showbiz 
meanders on inexorably, regardless of the passing of seasons or epochs. 
It demands no conversions, no holy wars, no inquisitions. It disdains 
censorship, revels in freedom, and insists on nothing more than our best 
attention. To which church does the whole human race belong? To the 
church of showbusiness, that Great Tent in which we all stand transfixed 
and, with luck, transformed. | 
Showbusiness is anchored in Hell. Not in the Christian abode of eternal 
torment, but in the shaman’s transforming Underworld. All the tricks of 
the trade derive from this Underworld, so do the jokes, the plots, the 
sketches, the clowning, the songs and the dances. Showbiz does not of 
course completely ignore the Upperworld of Heaven, anymore than the 
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shaman. But the power to rise aloft in mystical flight is conferred in both 
cases in the Underworld, just as Christ gained absolute possession of his 
transfigured and magical body by first making a descent from the Cross 
into Hell. He only got to Heaven after a victory in Hell. 

Despite the Church’s recognition of the transforming power of suffering, 
Hell remained, theologically, a place without value. In direct contrast, 
showbiz represented the Underworld as both magical and vital. The 
Church must have been well aware of the heretical alternative to its own 
message which was contained in popular entertainments. The recognition 
by the early Christians that the theatres and shows of Rome were “the 
Devil’s own sacrament’, had led to the continued repression of 
performers. 

When, a thousand years later, Oliver Cromwell's Puritans came to 
power, their decision to shut the theatres and ban all shows was the 
continuation of a policy which many in the Church had sought to press 
for centuries. The Royal ‘show’ was also anathema to the Puritans, and 
they brought the curtain promptly down on it by executing Charles [, 
though ‘Charles Two’ was reproduced after twenty years. Even the tradi- 
tional, and therefore pagan, Christmas festivities were outlawed. 


Science, Magic, and the Underworld 


The turn of the sixteenth century, some forty years before Cromwell's 
government, saw the whole Christian faith under serious attack. The 
body of Christianity, already traumatised by Luther’s rebellion, was being 
invaded by a novel virus: the ‘New Philosophy’ or, as it came to be known, 
Science. 

This new antagonist emerged from the same Underworld that the 
Church had failed fully to comprehend all along. Scientific knowledge is 
‘hellish’ in the sense that it is a transforming power and, in the shamans 
cosmology, the forces which effect the most dramatic changes are usually 
to be found in the Underworld. (One effect of this kind of knowledge is 
a disturbing disorientation for the user — another characteristic feature of 
‘Underworld experience’). The irony for the Church in its battle with this 
New Philosophy is that it was to be brought to its knees by a force from 
that very Hell which it had consistently used as a weapon to threaten its 
own enemies. | 

As Western culture succumbed to the fascination of the new way of 
thinking, it simultaneously began its own descent into Hell. If our science 
is an Underworld power, then all the wonders of our modern technology 
are in reality Underworld tricks. What the Victorians saw as ‘progress’ has 
since appeared in a different light. Progress is now a ‘demon’ before which 
many of us feel to stand naked and unprotected. We seem like sorcerers’ 
apprentices who have opened a terrifying box of the master’s tricks and 
now don’t know how (in Hell) we can get the lid back on. The shaman’s 
genius lies in his ability to penetrate the Underworld and successfully 
to return intact. But for our culture the equivalent journey is proving 
extraordinarily difficult, as if we can no longer remember where ‘home’ 
is. The Copernican revolution radically shifted us from our traditional 
vantage-point in the middle of everything. In consequence, we have 
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1 The most spectacular 
result of this pathological 
condition is that the technology 
we thought would serve us now 
seems to dictate our future. If 
once we were held in thrall by 
gods and demons, now it is our 
self-made slaves — the machines 
— which appear omnipotent. 
What an irony it is to be liberated 
from ‘superstition’ only to be 
enslaved by the products of 
rationality. In classical Freudian 
terms, it does not of course look 
at all rational. It is “defence 
against a narcissism . . . (that) 

. . causes the schizophrenic to 
create machines” which 
subsequently persecute him. (H. 
Sachs, The Delay of the Machine 
Age, p. 147.) The machines are 
like images of ourselves 
projected outwards because the 
conflict within is too great to 
bear. They are reflections of a 
longed-for resolution of that 
conflict, a condition without 
struggle and desire, in other 
words, machine-like. 

2 The late Dame Francis 
Yates is the historian most 
responsible for developing this 
line of thought. (For example, 
The Occult Philosophy in the 
Elizabethan Age.) Yates 
recognises in such figures as 
John Dee (and other Cabbalists, 
both Christian and Jewish) the 
prototype of the ‘new 
philosopher’, who has a foot in 
both the worlds of magic and 
science. 

3 In this sense, science was 
‘Christian’ in as much as it 
thought the ordeal suffering in 
Hell was avoidable. ‘‘Greatness” 
was thus taken for granted. It 
was just a matter of how to get 
access to information (ie. 
power). The problem with the 
information or power gained in 
such a way is that, without the 
maturity to use it wisely, it does 
not really transform anything. 
As we now know, science 
without wisdom only apparently 
cures one problem by creating a 
dozen more. When, as today, 
the vast part of all scientific 
research is funded by the 
opposing military or industrial 
establishments, all we can 
expect is a great deal more 
‘Hell’. 


The Death and Resurrection Show 


become a dis-located people. Our whole culture has gone down into Hell, 
as if to be initiated. Hell has risen up to become our normal world. 

Now we feel that there is no Hell below us anymore. But our everyday 
world is full of infernal powers. Just like the shamans, we fly through the 
air and into space. We create ‘magical’ heat in nuclear fission. We can see 
things invisible to the normal eye, witness the patterns of the weather 
and make predictions. (We can even perform that old death and resurrec- 
tion trick with the help of a heart transplant.) But, unlike the old shamans, 
we seem to be lost. The Underworld tricks may have taken us over. 
Perhaps we are not passing through our Hell but we are stuck there. Our 
civilisation may not possess science. Like a demon, it may possess us.’ In 
our intoxication with this transforming power, we have almost forgotten 
about our natural home in the middle realm. When the shaman descends 
into Hell, his assistant fans the fire and whispers constantly in his ear, 
reminding him not to forget the flame which burns in the Middleworld. 
A strange disorientation can often overtake the Underworld traveller. He 
can easily forget all about the other worlds. Are we failing to remember 
the fire in the tent? Will we ever return home again? 

This Underworld demon we call science broke into European history on 
the back of a huge revival of the magical tradition.” It was a child of magic, 
which left its parents and decided to rule the world in a fit of one- 
dimensional megalomania. Science burst out of the Underworld of the 
schools of magic, but it was not the magicians who set it free. 

The rebirth of enthusiasm for the occult arts occurred during the 
sixteenth century. Much of it was generated by the discovery of what 
were presumed to be the most ancient and powerful of magical texts: the 
Corpus Hermeticum. The new availability of these and other esoteric writ- 
ings, thanks to the printing press, encouraged the proliferation of a variety 
of schools of initiation, represented by the alchemists and hermetic philos- 
ophers, the Rosicrucians and the Cabbalists. In Hermetic schools of 
thought, man was represented not as a seduced Adam, but as a once- 
fallen magician, to whom Christ’s redeeming death had restored lost 
magical powers. The New Philosophy of science was nurtured and poten- 
tiated by this novel self-confidence, which the Occult Philosophy provided 
for its adherents. Compared to the gloomy estimation of man’s status in 
mediaeval thinking, the schools of magic represented man as himself 
capable of becoming ‘great’: a ‘Magus’ in rightful possession of the Philos- 
opher’s Stone, which could transmute the base-metal of humanness into 
the gold of the Divine Art. 

Here was one new source of power for the bold imaginings of the men 
of science. For the Church, however, it was a heresy of hellish thought, 
for it provided men with the nerve to turn their faces away from Heaven 
and examine the ground beneath their feet. But experimental research was 
nothing new. The initiation traditions which were elaborated from the 
shamans’ groundwork represent maybe a million years’ empiricism, 
epochs of individual experimentations in the magic laboratory of the 
Underworld. 

Science chose to forget about the basic premise of the magical art: first, 
the initiate must become ‘great’ through suffering, only then is he worthy 
of access to the awesome powers. The pursuit of knowledge was seen by 
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the magicians to be a difficult and arduous spiritual quest. The alchemist 
must first purify himself. He cannot make the ‘gold’ until he is purged of 
desire for it. The new philosophers of science eventually rejected or 
ignored this obscure rationale, despite its thoroughly empirical base, and 
insisted that all will be well because the new powers will be utilised for 
everyone’s benefit in the scientific Utopia to come. With this excuse, a 
hellish knowledge was liberated from its sacred location. We are now in 
a better position to judge of the magicians’ warnings. Have we become 
‘great’ enough? Where is this Utopia? 

The Church to this day, along with our whole civilisation, remains 
possessed by this powerful Underworld spirit of science. Without any real 
knowledge of the Underworld to protect us, our culture has been a push- 
over for this particular disease. The old magicians were rapidly discredited 
by the readily-observable wonders of science. Where are the shamans now 
who can heal us of our demonic frenzy? 


Showbusiness: A Modern Therapy 


It is against this historical background of a serious decline in the Church’s 
power to censor and control our imaginings, and also this peculiar cultural 
condition of ‘possession’ by the demonic force of science, that we must 
trace the rise of modern showbusiness. For, directly as the Church lost 
the ground of its monopoly of Knowledge and Truth, showbiz steadily 
gained in stature. Perhaps even more significantly, the more dominated 
and intoxicated we became by the enthralling possibilities of applied 
scientific knowledge, the more we searched for someone or something to 
exorcise and heal us of this dementia. Modern showbusiness is a direct 
response to this desire for a new healing therapy. 

Showbiz has grown out of the shaman’s healing magic. Central to this 
very old form of therapy is the idea that, if you suffer from the Under- 
world, you can only be cured in the Underworld. It is a homeopathic 
principle: the cure for a sickness is achieved by dosing the patient with 
minute quantities of substances which, in larger doses, would actually 
create the symptoms of the sickness. The shamanistic cure for sickness 
involves experiencing a little of the essence of sickness. While Western 
culture has suffered a demonic possession, showbusiness has grown in 
importance because it provides just such a little dose of Underworld 
experience. | 

So this is one context in which we can place the importance of our 
entertainment. The emergence of modern showbiz parallels and perhaps 
even vanguards the re-emergence of a transforming Underworld in the 
Western cultural imagination.* The old Hell of the Christians is ousted by 
a re-vision of an Underworld which includes the idea of value. Hell regains 
its true status in the shows, as the locus of magical transmutation. Show- 
business is the major therapeutic event of the modern age. It has risen in 
response to our new sickness — our loss of soul to science. 
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4 “As I was walking among 
the fires of Hell, delighted with 
the enjoyments of Genius, 
which to Angels look like 
torment and insanity...” 
(William Blake, The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell.) Of course, if 
we fail to recognise the precious 
and transforming qualities 
hidden in the Underworld, we 
are presumably doomed to 
suffer eternally in a Christian 
Hell... 


— 1 SeeJ. H. Towsen, Clowns, 
p. 49 ff. It is interesting to note 
that the medicine show clown 
works in a way very similar to 
the shamanistic clowns of the 
New World: they both ‘police’ 
the crowd and disrupt the 
‘ceremony’ (ie. the sales-pitch). 





Chapter Eleven 
Pantomime and the Fantasmagoria 


“Satisfy people’s desire for the ridiculous and they will accept your idea of 
the sublime.” 
M. Wilson Disher 


One of the most important forerunners of the eighteenth-century pantom- 
imes was itself a show designed specifically to promote healing. It was 
the travelling medicine show. Throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Europe teemed with little troupes of performers whose shows 
centred around the extravagant figure of a Doctor: the ‘Dottore’, who was 
usually of supposed Italian extraction, as Italy was famed for its doctors. 
The whole purpose of the entertainment was to attract a crowd and sell 
a magical remedy which purported to ease all known aches and pains. 

The most attractive part of the medicine show came before the sales 
pitch began. Usually the Dottore’s rather peculiar looking assistants would 
attempt to draw a crowd by presenting a parade. The performance often 
included a real monkey, a ‘Turk’ or ‘Moroccan’ gentleman to add an 
even more exotic touch, and a clown figure known as the ‘Zanni’ or 
‘Mountebank’. Sometimes the clown was a ‘Merry Andrew’, or even Harle- 
quin. In England ‘Jack Pudding’ was popular, in Germany ‘Hanswurst’. 

The medicine shows almost inevitably featured many of the healing 
tricks so characteristic of a traditional shaman’s performance. The Dottore 
represented himself as the student of a powerful, but somewhat obscure, 
school of medicine. In a strange foreign accent (which of course added 
great weight to his pronouncements) he would brag of his great learning, 
just as the Doctors in the Mummer’s Play and the Italian Comedies did, 
and vaunt the potency of his miracle cure. Sleight-of-hand tricks and 
tooth-pulling were commonplace, and self-injuries were inflicted and 
promptly cured in order to give visible demonstration of the efficacy of 
the medicine and the Dottore’s power. Claims to have resurrected the 
dead were not unknown and tricks to illustrate much magic were regularly 
performed. Often the Dottore and the clown would work as straight-man 
and comic, with the clown continually attempting to disrupt the sales 
pitch with his buffoonery.' . } 

The gathered crowd at the medicine shows became increasingly more 
interested in the parade than in the sales pitch which followed it. Soon 
this last obvious vestige of the performance’s healing origins dropped 
away, and the parade became a ‘show’ in its own right. At this point the 
Dottore became virtually irrelevant, though he lingered on in showbiz, 
disguised as the darkly satanic master-of-ceremonies, or the ring-master 
in the circus. 
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The travelling medicine shows would arrive wherever a good crowd 
might be expected to gather. The seasonal fairs of many European towns 
and cities were favourite venues and the medicine shows and fairground 
theatres sometimes joined forces to entertain the crowds. Along with the 
troupes of Italian Comedy actors and their imitators, these performances 
were the immediate precursors of the great eighteenth-century shows 
which inaugurated the beginnings of modern showbusiness. 

The fairground theatres, in particular, provided a pool of both artists 
and skilled craftsmen from which the developing pantomimes could use- 
fully draw. On occasions a company became accepted by high society and 
even received the accolade of the gift of ‘letters of nobility’ granting them 
official status. The famous Opera-Comique of Paris achieved respectability 
in this fashion. 

However, most of the travelling performers continued to suffer the 
standard repressive measures which polite society directed against them. 
The ruling classes feared the popularity of the street shows and the biting 
satire that was meted out at their expense. The banning of both speech 
and song was a frequently-used device to constrain the anarchic humour 
in the shows 2, but such restrictions were difficult to enforce. To get round 
these limitations, the travelling players produced écriteaux which were 
long strips of paper with writing to inform the audience about the charac- 
ters and the setting of the show. This feature has persisted to the present 
day in pantomime, where the songs are still written up for the audience 
to help them join in. 

The travelling fairground shows could be quite elaborate productions, 
and the themes and characters were often a fantastic hotch-potch of the 
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A scene at a Dutch fair in 
1635. 


2 This circumstance has led 
to the assumption that 
‘pantomime’ means ‘all-mime’. 
However, there is every chance 
that this dumb show definition 
is mistaken and that in fact a 
‘pantomimus’ was a performer, 
an ‘imitator-of-all’. Such a 
definition nicely includes the 
satirical element so important to 
the show. See Wilson Disher, 
Clowns and Pantomimes, p. 224 ff. 


3 From Marion Winter, The 
Theatre of Marvels, p. 64. 

4 Even such fairground fun 
as ‘Test Your Strength’ stalls 
appear to originate in 
shamanistic trials. A. Popov 
describes how the striking of a 
“correct’’ blow with a hammer 
used to be an important part of 
a shaman blacksmith’s 
consecretation ceremony. (See 
Consecration Ritual Among the 
Yakuts, p. 262.) . 

5 M. H. Winter, The Theatre 
of Marvels, p. 23. 

6 There is a perceptible 
continuity in the use of machines 
for facilitating the 
entertainment. In fact 
throughout the ancient world, 
with rare exceptions (such as 
the coin-operated slot-machines 
which dispensed holy water in 
Egyptian temples!), those 
machines which were invented 
were used in showbiz. The 
Romans for example had 
worked out how to make a 
hydraulic press, but used it 
principally to shift scenes in the 
Circus. It is fascinating that 
apparently no one attempted to 
do anything industrial with 
machines prior to modern times. 
Before then, “the diversion of 
every invention verging on the 
machine into the dominion of 
play” had continued unabated. 
(See H. Sachs, The Delay of the 
Machine Age, p. 414 ff.) 


The Death and Resurrection Show 


classical, the pagan and the exotic. In France, at the Saint-Germain and 
Saint-Laurent fairs of 1678, a production called The Powers of Love and Magic 
managed to combine a marvellous variety of religious themes, depicted 
against a wild landscape: 


“Here and there, costumed as Polichinelles or demons, were 
tall thin acrobats standing on pedestals, immobile as statues. 
Merlin, servant to the Magician Zoroaster who is in love with 
the shepherdess Gresinda, is the butt of countless tricks. 

The first act ends with an explosion of forward somersaults. 
In the second act, Zoroaster orders a series of divertissements 
to amuse Gresinda, including an eccentric dance by acrobatic 
shepherds, a sleight-of-hand number with three goblets from 
which three monkeys emerge and a pile which contains winged 
serpents. Gresinda, more frightened than seduced by this 
performance, implores the aid of Juno, who intervenes. 

When the magician tries to clasp the recalcitrant shepherdess 
in his arms, he finds himself face to face with a demon who 
drops from the flies. Merlin then recites the moral of this 
story: ‘Everything by love, nothing by force!’, and the curtain 
falls on a saraband in nine parts.”° 


This description of a typical fairground production gives a good picture 
of the freedom of expression and ready willingness to draw material from 
any source which is so characteristic of performances by itinerant troupes. 
In this show, an old English shaman figure, Merlin, meets Zoroaster, the 
Persian magus. But a Greek god, Juno, appears as well, along with just 
about anyone else the players had ever heard of. Such enthusiastic eclecti- 
cism is typical of the nomadic show with its disregard of official boundaries 
between one religion and another. The nomads are psychologically free 
to invoke whatever spirits they choose, and the resulting peculiar combin- 
ation of gods, demons and shamans must have given their whole show 
an almost dreamlike quality. As their immense popularity indicates, many 
an audience was entranced. 

The atmosphere of exotic magic and pagan mystery persisted 
throughout the fairs. There were historical displays and waxworks, 
models of giants with small boys inside to provide the voice, and a magic- 
ian’s booth, where the public were invited to walk “between a double 
rank of magic dens, decorated with toads, black cats, skeletons and large 
stuffed lizards, and where, on payment of a ‘sou’, the sorcerer in a pointed 
hat would predict the future through a ‘Mouth of Truth’ in papier- 
mache.”’> 


Magical Transformations 


The public soon became intoxicated with one of the most essential features 
of the shaman’s arts: magical transformation. Indeed, with the re-invention 
of that not entirely novel device, the ‘machine’, * pantomimes were to 
become increasingly a series of spectacular transformation scenes, the 
ever-popular starting point being Hell Mouth. The public’s appetite for 
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this kind of show had been whetted during the seventeenth century 
with productions like Brittania Triumphans, by William Davenant and Inigo 
Jones, staged for Charles I at Whitehall, in 1637. This extravaganza 
employed the device of having an old shaman (Merlin again) on hand to 
effect the changes. The wizard transformed a view of London into “a 
horrid Hell, the further part terminating in a flaming precipice’, and 
subsequently he changed this Hell into “a huge forest where the earth 
opens up to reveal a sumptuously ornate palace.” There was also a comedy 
sketch involving a quack doctor, accompanied by a Zany and Harlequin, 
who distributed cures to (and “‘took the piss” out of) “two pale wenches 
presenting their urinals.’’ 

Shadwell produced a panto-version of Shakespeare’s The Tempest in the 
1670s, using machines to provide dozens of aerial spirits. Dryden directed 
a peculiar version of the legend of King Arthur, which had everything: 
“.. Geni and Angels, Cupids, Syrens, and Devils; Venus, St George, 
Pan and the Passions, the Hell of Heathenism and the Hell of Revelation.’”® 

The European audience were delighted with such productions. A 
contemporary account indicates the confused wonder which these shows 
excited: 


‘I gazed at the prodigies which were every moment produced 
before my eyes with astonishment; I was bewildered in the 
intricacies of enchantment; I saw woods, rivers, and 
mountains, alternately appear and vanish: but I knew not 

to what cause or to what end. The entertainment was not 
adapted to my understanding, but to my senses; and my senses 
were indeed captivated with every object of delight... . °° 


The attitude of astonished wonder which this onlooker expresses closely 
resembles the awe felt by the tribal shaman’s audience. The major differ- 
ence is that, for the seventeenth-century viewer, it was increasingly the 
material and visual effects (produced by the clever machines although 
apparently created by a magician) which astounded him. In non-writing 
cultures, like the nomads’, such effects were achieved with the minimum 
of stage machinery, and largely through the power of the shaman’s spoken 
word. Shakespeare’s magic was achieved in a similar way before a largely 
non-literate audience. But in Europe, the fancy effects soon have to substi- 
tute for the audience’s imaginative abilities. The transformations still 
remained the essential magic of the show and Hell Mouth the chief fascin- 
ation, but whereas once they were internally experienced, now they had 
to be externally reproduced. After all, unlike the tribal audience, the 
seventeenth century onlooker ‘knew not to what cause or to what end” 
this entertainment pointed. 


The Puppet Theatres 


The early pantomimes and other extravagant shows often owed a great 
deal to the puppet theatres. It was the plots of the old puppet plays which 
proved most inspiring. But where had puppets and their dramas come 
from in the first place? 
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7 Described in Wilson 
Disher, Clowns and Pantomimes, 
p. 236. 

8 Wilson Disher, Clowns and 
Pantomimes, p. 237. 

9 Wilson Disher, Clowns and 
Pantomimes, p. 263. (Quoted 
with my emphasis from The 
Adventurer and entitled, A 
Parallel between an Evening spent 
at the Playhouse, and the Several 
Stages of Life.) 





10 See Bil Baird, The Art of the 
Puppet, p. 30 ff. 

11 In this immensely popular 
film, the alien being from 
‘another world’ is, in a sense, 
one of the young boy’s (Eliot) 
toys. When E. T. hides in the 
children’s bedroom, it is 
amongst a huge pile of dolls that 
he is best ‘camouflaged’. The 
film’s optimism is partly 
represented by this hint of spirit 
power returning to such 
innocent objects. The demonic 
culture of grown-ups (with its 
key-janglingly murderous 
technology) is consistently 
presented as directly opposed 
to such ‘magic’. The plot of the 
film draws unmistakeably on 
the theme of initiation. A young 
boy is orphaned (his Dad has 
run off with another woman). In 
response, Eliot-the-hero 
‘conjures’ a spirit from another 
world. When it arrives, he 
becomes ‘familiar’ with it, and 
in return for this intimacy the 
spirit demonstrates the power of 
healing and flying. At the 
centre of the drama, there is a 
magical death and resurrection 
(of both the boy and the spirit), 
and in the end Eliot returns to 
the normal world in possession 
of a permanently established 
‘liason’ with E. T. The great 
novelty of the plot lies in the 
device of depicting ‘Hell’ as the 
ordinary world of adults. 
Traditionally, the young 
orphan’s ‘encounter with spirits’ 
takes place in the Underworld 
(or at least in an ‘other-world’), 
but in E. T. the confrontations 
and ordeals take place here in 
the Middleworld. Thus the film 
very cleverly depicts ‘Hell’ as 
everyday life in the modern 
world. 

12 I am indebted to Tim 
Dawson for this suggestion. 

13 The puppet-play plots 
which have survived best in 
panto are: Dick Whittington, 
The Babes in the Wood, Robin 
Hood and most popular of all 
during the heyday of panto, 
Mother Goose. 
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The first puppets were almost certainly representative of spirits.’° It may 
well be that a great many of those objects which we now think of as 
children’s toys were, in origin, designed to embody supernatural forces. 
(The film E. T.: The Extra-Terrestrial was a shaman’s tale which took full 
advantage of this connection.!) Such objects were, consequently, very far 
from being toys. For ancient mankind, living in such a numinously magical 
world, fashioned images of beings, human or otherwise, were in all likeli- 
hood much too sacred and potent to be the playthings of children. They 
were power objects, and only those people who were familiar with spirits 
would have been bold enough to manipulate them. It was the shamans 
who originally created ‘living dolls’ to embody their supernatural assistants. 

Shamans’ masks frequently utilised the mechanical device of a hinged 
jaw-piece, and the shaman could speak as the spirit through it. The 
Siberian shaman often had spirit-dolls which dangled from his magical 
costume, and conversations with the spirits could be dramatically 
conducted using these dolls and employing ventriloquistic techniques. 
Violent battles between Underworld demons could also be presented in 
such a way, and the subsequent development of the skills of puppetry 
would prove a useful adjunct to this feature of the shaman’s show. 

But there is something else about the puppet play which illuminates its 
connection with the shaman. The manipulator of the dolls has become 
invisible.!2 In fact, the evolution of puppet theatre out of the healing seance 
is a blatant example of the main theme of this book: in showbiz the shaman 
is hidden in the show. The development of puppetry is a microcosm of the 
disguising road down which showbiz has travelled. The chief actor in the 
drama has disappeared from view. Now we just watch the dancing figures. 

The nomadic entertainers of pre-Christian Europe certainly liked to 
include a puppet theatre in their displays. The plots of these puppet plays 
invariably reflected their Underworld origins and featured demonic beings 
and chaotic transformations. As Europe became a Christian domain, some 
of the plays did adapt themselves to presenting officially-approved themes 
from the Bible, but just below the surface, they always retained their 
pagan skeletons. Many a puppet plot, in consequence, contained the 
disguised remains of the old shamanistic drama. 

As the new, spectacular shows proliferated during the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century in Europe, there rapidly developed a growing 
need for more transforming plots. The Christian version of the Under- 
world had plenty of hellish demons in it, of course, but it did not include 
a transforming power. Yet such a power was precisely what the emerging 
modern showbiz required for its spectacular magic, and consequently it 
reached for the old puppet-theatre repertoires and began to plunder them 
voraciously.13 The plot that was most immediately and widely popular is 
rarely performed as a pantomime today. It was the story of Doctor Faustus, 
the man who sold his soul to the Devil. 


Doctor Faustus, the Devil and Pantomime 


The story of Faust apparently holds a powerful fascination for modern 
man. It has been a best-seller in Europe since the invention of the printing 
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press, and its theme has proved an abiding inspiration not only to 
showbiz, but also to generations of poets, playwrights, philosophers and, 
more recently, psychoanalysts.4 But it was never meant to be positively 
inspiring in the first place. In fact, when it was compiled in Germany 
during the 1570s and first printed as a pamphlet in 1587, it was simply a 
piece of Protestant propaganda, intended and designed to warn its readers 
of the dreadful perils which lay in wait for those who dabbled in the occult 
sciences.!5 It was meant to frighten away potential enthusiasts of magic. 

The story was loosely based upon popular tales told about a man who 
called himself Faust, and who probably lived in the early part of the 
sixteenth century in Germany. It told of his curiosity, boredom with 
conventional knowledge and his desire to achieve great things; of how he 
raised the Devil’s spokesman (Mephistopheles) to assist him in acquiring 
real knowledge of the universe, and how he sold his soul in return for a 
twenty-four year span of magical pleasure. 

As part of Faust’s rewards for sealing the contract, he travels to Hell 
and the Upperworld in the company of Mephistopheles, and the pair of 
them have a great deal of fun flying around the earth, becoming invisible, 
and performing naughty tricks on (amongst other people) the Pope. After 
the twenty-four years have been delightfully spent enjoying his powers, 
Faust awaits in terror the arrival of the demons from Hell to collect his 
soul. They come promptly and dash his body to pieces, leaving his brains 
smeared upon the walls of his room and his dismembered limbs scattered 
all around. 

The German Faust pamphlet was an instant and huge success. It was 
almost immediately translated into a number of other European languages, 
the English version providing Christopher Marlowe with the inspiration 
for his great ironical play, The Tragical History of the Life and Death of 
Doctor Faustus. It was this play which the puppet theatres adopted with 
enthusiasm. The travelling players, those inheritors of the nomadic show, 
were naturally familiar with such an Underworld drama. 

What is interesting about the popularity of the Faust-theme is not only 
the fact that it was taken up so readily by early pantomime, but that its 
unprecendented success underlines the suggestion made in the previous 
chapter: that, from the turn of the sixteenth century, the whole of Euro- 
pean culture was increasingly ‘’selling its soul to the Devil”, not in pursuit 
of the occult, so much as in pursuit of science. The story of Faust, and 
perhaps even more importantly his fate, has continually fascinated Euro- 
pean audiences because it mirrors our Age. It holds us spellbound with 
its inspired pre-figuration of the modern dilemma. The early pantomimes 
seemed to instantly recognise its prophetic potency. 

The basic plot of the Faust story is clearly and overtly about an initiation 
into magic, and the appropriate, shamanistic format is plainly evident. In 
the traditional account, the shaman tells of how his strange sickness took 
him to the Underworld where he was dismembered and reborn, subse- 
quently to journey to the skies before returning home. The Faust story at 
first unfolds in a very similar fashion. The young Faust, like the shaman- 
to-be, also becomes ‘sick’ — but this time it is curiosity and boredom with 
conventional knowledge that trouble him. As a result, he conjures a spirit. 
Mephistopheles, who, as the secret tempter of Faust, is in reality the spirit 
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of sickness. Mephistopheles initiates Faust by taking him to Hell and 
subsequently up into the skies. Faust gains lots of new knowledge in the 
process, and finally returns to the Middleworld just like any traditional 
shaman. But what has happened to the crucial event at the centre of this 
mystery? Where is Faust’s dismemberment at the hands of demons and 
his magical resurrection? The former is displaced to the end of the story, 
and the latter never takes place at all. Faust is only finally ripped apart 
by demons as a punishment for having become ‘sick’ (curious) in the first 
place. In other words, what originated as a story which celebrated the 
acquisition of magical power (ie. initiation) has been perverted by the 
propagandist’s pen into a warning against delving into magic. This has 
been effected very simply by moving the dismemberment of the initiate 
from the middle to the end of the story.!° Now there are two descents into 
Hell: one, where it should be, in the middle (when Faust is enjoying 
himself), and the other — a new invention — reserved for the end. But 
there is no proper re-memberment of the hero at all. He remains a ‘Chris- 
tian’: eternally punished. 

The European Faust myth thus describes an unsuccessful initiation: an 
initiation in which the young man ends up possessed by the devils of 
Hell, instead of possessing them. It is the story of our time.’” 

Pantomime seized hold of the Faust plot with unparalleled fervour. It 
was precisely what the travelling players understood best. It is a heavy 
irony that a story which the Protestant propagandists hoped would quell 
any curiosity about hellish things should prove such a lasting inspiration 
to the generations of those already interested in them. 

A version of Marlowe’s Faustus was produced as an embryonic panto- 
mime by Mountford at the Duke’s Theatre around 1685. It was frequently 
revived throughout the next half century. This version had been strongly 
influenced by the Italian Comedy so popular in Europe. It featured Harle- 
quin and Scaramouche, who get into all kinds of trouble with various 
devils and a shaman-like giant who can divide himself in two and then 
stick himself back together again. The stage-performers — as indeed did 
Marlowe — appear to have recognised that something was perverse about 
the Faust story in its propagandist version because whenever possible 
they included the missing piece of the story: after dismemberment comes 
re-memberment. Mountford’s show did end up with a dismembered 
Faust, “all torn assunder by the hand of Hell’, but the very last scene 
showed the separated limbs and head coming together again to provide 
dance and song, gently hinting at the possibility of a resurrection. 

By 1725, pantomime had taken England by storm, and this fever of 
popularity was due, in large part, to two different shows based on the 
Faust theme.!8 The first of these, at Drury Lane in November of 1723, was 
a production by Thurmond entitled Harlequin Doctor Faustus: with the 
Masque of the Deities. It was packed full with magical transformations and 
flying devils. Mephistopheles makes entry into Faustus’ study on the back 
of a fire-breathing dragon and, after he has signed the blood contract and 
received his powers, Faustus performs a myriad of magic tricks, producing 
food from nowhere, making himself appear and disappear, and causing 
asses’ ears to grow on Punch, Scaramouche, and Pierrot with a wave of 
his magic wand. In one hilarious scene, Faustus pawns his leg for gold 
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and, after the usurer has cut off the required limb, legs of several colours, 
sorts, and sizes dance onto the stage. One of them (a women’s leg, of 
course) quickly attaches itself onto Faustus’ stump, and he then proceeds 
to dance ridiculously with it. When Faustus’ time is come, all the devils 
of Hell arrive to dismember him yet again. They each fly off with a portion 
of his body. In the final scene — “the most magnificent that ever appeared 
on the English stage”, according to one contemporary account — all the 
gods and goddesses of the heathen heavens appear and slowly ascend to 
the sky in a splendid apotheosis.’ 

The following year, John Rich at Lincolns’ Inn, produced The Comical 
History of Doctor Faustus, rapidly followed by The Necromancer; or Harlequin 
Doctor Faustus. Almost at the same time, Mountford’s Doctor Faustus was 
revived at the Haymarket. As one historian of pantomime, Wilson Disher, 
has put it: “Apparently the town could not be surfeited ... Faust held 
both theatres fairly regularly until the end of the season . . . (and)... he 
was revived for many seasons, the theatres long rivalling each other in 
showing ‘the burning of hell-fire’.’’° 


Pantomime and the Classical Underworld 


Faustus was not the only hero from Hell that panto took to its heart. There 
was another famous mythical traveller in the Underworld: Orpheus, the 


Greek shaman. 
In the classical myth, Orpheus makes a healing journey into the Under- 


world in an attempt to rescue the soul of his dead wife, Eurydice, from 
Pluto, King of Hades. In the most popular version of this tale, the heroic 
journey ends in apparent failure when Orpheus, who has been instructed 
not to look back at Eurydice until they have reached the daylight, fails to 
obey this injunction, and loses her forever. Interestingly, the earlier 
versions of this myth show Orpheus as a successful shaman figure who 
does manage to rescue his wife’s soul.2! Like many a shaman, Orpheus 
makes entry into the Underworld through his miraculous use of music, 
which can charm all the beasts of nature, and even rivers and trees. There 
is also a displaced dismemberment in the tale when Orpheus is torn 
to pieces by the ‘maenads’, the female worshippers of a rival shaman, 
Dionysus. 

The early pantomimes, so hungry for Hell, seized the opportunity the 
Orpheus theme presented. John Weaver produced a pantomime version 
of Orpheus and Eurydice at Drury Lane in 1717, and it was also presented 
by John Rich at Covent Garden in 1739, when more than £2000 was spent 
on mounting it. 

Pantomime fell in love with the pagan Underworld solely to exploit the 
marvellous possibilities it presented for effecting the magical transform- 
ation so beloved of the audiences. The Christian Hell, by comparison, was 
so boring. Many different classical themes were rifled for good plots, 
including Ovid’s Metamorphosis, Cupid and Bacchus, The Loves of Mars and 
Venus, and Perseus and Andromeda.” 

In Italy, at the Theatre Capranio in 1698, a production entitled, Nerone 
Infante included a huge display of Hell: 


“Here part of the stage opened, and discovered a scene underneath, 
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representing several caves, full of infernal spirits, that flew about, | 
discharging fire and smoke, on another side the river of Lethe and Charon’s 
boat. Upon this landing, a prodigious monster appeared, whose mouth 
opening to the great horror of the spectators, covered the front wings of 

the remaining part of the stage. Within his jaws was discovered a throne 
of fire, and a multitude of monstrous snakes, on which Pluto sat. After 
this the great monster, expanding his wings, began to move very slowly 
towards the audience. Under his body appeared a great multitude of 

devils, who formed themselves into a ballet, and plunged one after another, 
into the opening of the floor. The great monster was in an instant transformed 
into an innumerable multitide of broad white butterflies, which flew all 
into the pits, and so low that some often touched the hats of several of 

the spectators, and at last they disappeared. During this circumstance, 
which sufficiently employed the eyes of the spectators, the stage was refitted 
and the scene changed into a beautiful garden, with which the third act 
began.*’23 


Such were the magnificent possibilities that a pagan Hell presented to the 
genius of early European pantomimists. Anything was possible in such a 
novel and transforming Underworld. The audience could be magically 
shifted in an instant from the terrors of the abode of monsters and demons 
into the pastoral peace and glory of a heavenly paradise. They could be 
transported shamanistically through the other worlds. 
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Hell could come in handy, too, if the crowd started to get aggressive. 
When a riot started at Sadler’s Wells in 1734, the audience started to 
advance upon the stage and the clown of the show (Macklin) ordered the 
back-stage hands “to make the theatre dark, to open the traps, to let loose 
hell, to roll the thunder, and to flash the lightning’.*4 That soon calmed 
them down. 


Harlequin, the Sex-change Magician 


Harlequin, after his transfer from the Italian Comedy into English panto- 
mime, became a kind of magician-in-chief.2 He was often advertised as 
“dead and alive again”, and frequently got born on stage, emerging from 
an egg, growing from a garden of flowers, or suddenly appearing full 
grown in mid-air. Harlequin and Orpheus were inevitably combined in 
Fleetwood’s production entitled Harlequin Orpheus; or, the Magic Pipe. The 
hero was usually equipped with a magic wand, bat, or sword to effect 
any transformations. He was invisible to all on stage when he wore his 
mask down. He carried a hare’s foot in his cap, and had smail mechanical 
devices fitted to his shoes indicating his ability to fly and travel at speed. 
In short, he had become a complete shaman, with all the magical parapher- 
nalia traditionally associated with that maestro of transformations. Harle- 
quin even has a spirit wife, the beautiful Columbine, and their courtship 
would often weave in and out of the pantomime plots, producing a variety 
of ethereal adventures and marvellous tricks. With the help of the magic 
wand, huts; and cottages turned into palaces and temples, cabbages 
became kings, giants turned into trees and colonnades became beds of 
tulips. 

There was another peculiarly shamanistic trick which Harlequin’s wand 
could also perform: a sex-change. On occasions, both hero and heroine of 
a pantomime changed sexes in order that they might fully experience the 
strength of each other’s love. We have already seen how, in the Italian 
Comedy, Harlequin became a mysterious half-man who gave birth to 
children and proceeded to suckle them on stage.” English pantomime 
drew on these traditions, as well as on its own stage history of men 
dressed as women in the Mummers’ plays and other folk performances. 
Pantomime thus became doubly imbued with sex-change phenomena. 
Tradition still holds that the Dame must be played by a man and the 
Principal Boy by a woman. There have been occasions when a woman 
has played the Dame, as Nellie Wallace did, but even then it was played 
as a double role-reversal, and the masculine-toned costume of raggy furs, 
striped stockings and strange underwear was retained. She was, therefore, 
a women dressed as a man dressed as a woman. Sex-change parts were 
known as ‘travesti’, or ‘breeches parts’, and have given rise to the expres- 
sion ‘a travesty’, which now means a ludicrous imitation. 


Pantomime and the Shaman’s Story 


Pantomime also brims over with ordeals and dismemberment and re- 
memberment jokes. Red-hot pokers, sharp knives, heavy bricks, slap- 
sticks, hot and cold water all appear to cause excruciating pain to the poor 
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apprentices on stage. These left-overs of the shaman’s demonstrations of 
power and control over spirits are the very essence of pantomime. So too 
is the most dramatic event in the shaman’s Underworld experience — a 
successful death and resurrection. In panto, heads get lopped off, fingers 
are lost, arms and legs come away at the seams. Often the whole show 
appears as a mysterious series of ordeals, sex-changes and dismember- 
ments which take place in the ‘Underworld’ of the Dark Wood. But panto 
never forgets that the shaman’s story has a happy ending\Heads may roll 
and pains proliferate into apparent agony, but in the end all will be well. 
The dismembered bodies come together in good time, as do the separated 
personalities who, in the final wedding scene, reach their apotheosis in a 
mystical marriage with their spirit partners. 

The structure of the developing English pantomime closely resembled 
the ancient healing play which the shamans performed. Panto also preci- 
sely recapitulates the sequence of magical initiation, and it transports the 
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audience unfailingly through the three worlds of the shamanistic universe. 

In a typical early pantomime plot,”” the opening scene introduces the 
charatters: a niggly old man with a beautiful daughter; two suitors for her 
hand, one a rich but unattractive youth, the other handsome but poor. 
There is also a servant of the family. The old man wants his daughter to 
marry the rich fop, but of course she prefers the other boy. Just as the 
marriage is about to be forced, she elopes with the one she loves. So far 
so good, in the Middleworld. 

In the following scene, the old man and his servant begin pursuit, and 
descend ‘into the Underworld’ via a magical transformation: a fairy, 
wizard, or godmother appears and changes all the characters. The two 
lovers on the run become Harlequin and Columbine, and Pantaloon takes 
the place of the angry father, while the servant becomes Clown. What 
follows is the Chase with Harlequin, now equipped with magic wand, 
narrowly escaping the clutches of his pursuers and transforming all and 
sundry to his purposes. However, fate soon traps the fleeing lovers — the 
magic wand is lost and the pursuers are upon them. This is the famous 
and unforgettable ‘dark scene’ at the centre of pantomime when every- 
thing appears lost. It is the equivalent of the crucial death and resurrection 
at the ZENE OF Shamanistic initiations, for suddenly that same transforming 
power which gave entry into the Underworld arrives in the nick of time, 
and the Fairy or Wizard reappears to transport everyone upwards towards 
the Upperworld. At the same moment, a recognition is exacted from old 
Pantaloon that true love must succeed in the end. The final scenes revel 
in the joys of the Upperworld and the subsequent ecstatic marriage, before 
we return to Earth, and the curtain descends, leaving us safely back home 
in the Middleworld once more. 

Thus is Virtue attacked, transformed in the Underworld, where Vice 
appears almost victorious, and then finally raised into Joy. It is perhaps 
the only story the human race has got, and we must tell it wherever we 
stand. All other stories seem but details, selected scenes from this great 
cosmic comedy. It is the story of being human, of what it is to truly live 
at the intersection of the three worlds. It is the shaman’s tale. 


Panto’s Paganism 


However, not everyone has seen it that way. The consistently heretical 
or heathen topics which panto employed drew criticism from righteous 
guardians of public morality. Apart from the constant representations of 
ancient gods and goddesses, and plenty of pagan magic in the wrong 
kind of hell, Harlequin came in for special attention. He was accused of 
behaving lewdly towards Columbine, of staging petty theft, and disregar- 
ding all religious decency.”8 These critics appeared to have forgotten that 
‘silly’ once meant ‘blessed’. 

Even the producers of pantomime could find themselves suspected of 
practising the black arts. John Rich, who some would credit with laying 
the foundation-stone of pantomime, was actually accused of sorcery.” 
Critics suspected what they saw as the outright frenzy of some performers. 
The magazine The Connoisseur, in 1754, complained that “Their gestures 
sometimes resemble those afflicted with St Vitus Dance, their whole frame 
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appears to be convulsed ... °° But all the fuss made little difference. 
Panto remained firmly anchored in the infernal regions. 

In 1778, the Greek Underworld was still on show, revealing the suffer- 
ings of Prometheus, Tantalus and Sisyphus. Faust was still pulling in the 
crowds in 1792, but now Harlequin reigned supreme. One suggestion for 
a panto, which was never pursued, reveals the almost messianic way in 
which Harlequin was now thought of: 


“The panto might open with Saxon witches lamenting Merlin’s power over 
them, and forming an incantation by which they create a Harlequin . . . 

If the Saxons came on in a dreadful storm, as they proceeded in their 
magical rites, the sky might brighten and a rainbow sweep across the horizon, 
which, when the ceremonies are completed should contract itself from either 
end and form the figure of a Harlequin in the heavens. . . “>! 


Shades of Christ are here almost randomly combined with alchemical 
magic and pagan sorcery. 

Such an outline illustrates well the new freedom of the enlightened 
eighteenth century to follow the nomadic performers down that eclectic 
road where all kinds of strange gods and wizards mingle together. Even 
as late as 1805, Dibdin produced Harlequin Magnet: or the Scandinavian 
Sorceror, which was geographically located much closer to the traditional 
shaman’s territory than ever before. The basic structure of the plot was 
still intact, though Harlequin, Pantaloon and Clown were created out of 
‘Mystic inhabitants of Northern regions”, and they chased each other 
through St Petersburg and Moscow, rather than London. 


Joey Grimaldi 


Genius of Nonsense! Lend thy friendly aid, 
Kindly assist me, and thy fortune’s made, 
Instruct me in thy Mystery profound, 
Things heterogene to jumble and confound. 
Ballad, c. 1780 


But things were changing, both on stage and off. Harlequin’s power was 
waning and a new star was rising in his wake. This new luminary was 
no other than the lowly Clown, and the man chiefly responsible for this 
was no other than the legendary Joey Grimaldi. 

Harlequin had long been the darling of the crowd in Europe, though 
he had not arrived in England until around the 1630s. During the hey- 
day of the Italian Comedy, it was Harlequin they loved best. No one 
could resist his down-to-earth, roguish humour combined with his mystic 
aspirations and mercurial powers of flight. But Grimaldi changed all that. 
He brought the humble Clown from the periphery of the show to its 
centre where no clown had ever stood before. In so doing, he inspired a 
thousand clowns in his wake, and made ‘Joey’ the only name an English 
clown could bear for a hundred years. 

Grimaldi was in showbiz virtually from the day he was born in 1779. 
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His family history is obscure and includes vague claims to have mixed 
with the aristocracy.*2 Joey's father, Signor Guiseppe Grimaldi, had been 
a talented dancer in the old Italian Comedy, and it is said that he was 
once chief-dentist to the Queen! He had been on stage for more than fifty 
years, and fathered Joey very late in life (at seventy years of age), in 
continuation of an equally long career of seducing young girls, usually 
dancers. He was a mean and cruel old man who delighted in inflicting 
hardship and mise¥y on all and sundry, but especially on his own family. 

It is interesting, in terms of showbiz’s shamanism, to note the strong 
element of quite literal ordeal in Joey Grimaldi’s early life. He was 
renowned as a child for his persistant melancholy — hence his nickname, 
‘Grim-all-day.’ His stage career began before he was three years old. By 
the age of five, he was an old-stager, a veteran of many shows, with all 
the bumps, bruises and fractures to prove it. One of his father’s many 
children of different mothers, Joey lived in constant fear of Signor Grim- 
aldi. His father beat him on stage to raise a laugh and if any of his children 
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caused trouble, the old man had a special cage to imprison them in, which 
could be hoisted up to the ceiling above the fire at home. Old ‘iron-legs’ 
as he was known from his dancing days, loved to play the most diabolical 
tricks on his family. Suspicious that they did not hold him in the affection 
he hardly deserved, his favourite device was to fake his own death. The 
children would arrive home to be told that their father had passed away 
earlier that day, and the mortal remains of Signor Grimaldi would be laid 
out in a coffin in the living-room. As the kids crept in to witness their 
father’s corpse, one of them could hardly resist a gleeful cry: “The old 
bugger’s dead at last!” At this, the corpse would promptly resurrect and 
give the poor unfortunate who had spoken, a terrible hiding., This is a 
scenario of great comic potential, but must have been an unforgettably 
terrifying experience for any child. 

Signor Grimaldi pulled this trick a number of times though, obviously, 
it got progressively more difficult to organise convincingly. On at least 
one occasion, he went to great lengths to set up his own apparent death. 
He succeeded in getting the newspapers to report that he had been on 
board a cross-channel ferry that had gone down in a storm with all hands. 
The cunning old tormentor then bided his time for a few days before 
surprising the family, who were happily enjoying a meal together, then 
beating them all, complaining that they had failed to properly mourn his 
loss. 

For Joey Grimaldi life, in the shape of his father, brought some of the 
necessary pain and suffering to constitute a shamanistic type of initiation 
into clowning. Kierkegaard wrote that, ‘The more one suffers, the more, 
I believe, one has a sense for the comic. It is only by the deepest suffering 
that one acquires true authority in the use of the comic... ”*% Jt was 
certainly true of Joey Grimaldi, as it was of that other great genius of 
English clowning, Charlie Chaplin. 

Grimaldi brought to his performances an almost demonic intensity. His 
miming apparently had the quality of spirit-possession, an impression which 
was noted by a number of contempory observers.*+ This demon-like aura 
was successfully enhanced by some of his brilliant innovations in the art 
of make-up, which recalled the old stage devils of the Mediaeval morality 
plays. On stage, he was an amoral spirit, an expert at larceny and picking 
pockets, and he loved to put a policeman through a mangle. His clowning 
was described as a ‘Saturnalian priesthood’, and his energy was as prodi- 
gious as it was demonic. On some occasions, Grimaldi performed in two 
shows simultaneously, running between theatres and getting through 
more than twenty gruelling scenes in one evening. He was burnt-out long 
before his death. By 1836, the most popular English clown of two centuries 
was eking out a pitiful life on charity. 

Grimaldi was an expert at death and resurrection tricks, which was 
hardly surprising, considering the training he had received from his father. 
At the hands of Grimaldi’s clown, Harlequin was frequently murdered, 
his body chopped up and boiled (in classic shamanistic fashion) in a 
cauldron, before being restored to life by the nailing of the separated 
bits toa wall in their appropriate positions. Grimaldi revived a Faustus 
dismemberment joke in Harlequin and Cinderella around 1820. When he got 
his arm pulled off, shortly afterwards it appeared on stage and he chased 
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it round trying to catch it to stick it back on again. Growing increasingly 
furious at the cheek of this rebellious member, he eventually caught it and 
threw it on the ground stamping hard on it, before letting out a shriek of 
pain on realising that it was his own arm.* 

There is a fascinating story told about the effects of Grimaldi’s clowning 
which transports us right back to the healing séance. It describes a miracu- 
lous cure which occurred during one of his performances at the Aquatic 
Theatre, Islington. A party of sailors were in the audience, one of whom 
had become deaf and dumb as a result of severe sunstroke some years 
previously. Halfway through Grimaldi’s act, this sailor turned to his neigh- 
bour and exclaimed, “What a damned funny fellow!” Apparently, his 
hearing had been restored also, and soon the sailors were cheering loudly 
as the happy news spread through their ranks. By the time the story hit 
the streets, Grimaldi was being hailed as the clown who had raised a man 
from the grave.*¢ Thus the comic act of the clown and the healing art of 
the shaman merged apocryphally in the person of Joey Grimaldi. 


Panto in the Victorian Age 


Travelling shows were still immensely popular in England, and they invar- 
iably included a pantomime in their repertoire. Some of these itinerant 
shows eventually settled down and established huge booths in which 
to perform. The famous Richardson booth at Greenwich and Smithfield 
featured a show which consisted of a melodrama (with three murders and 
a ghost), a pantomime, a comic song, an overture and some incidental 
music, all performed in twenty-five minutes. The plots were still pagan, 
as Charles Dickens’ description of a Richardson show makes clear: ‘“What 
words can describe the deep gloom of the opening scene, where a crafty 
magician holding a young lady in bondage was discovered, studying an 
enchanted book to the soft music of a gong - or in what terms can we 
express the thrill of ecstasy with which, his magic power opposed by 
superior art, we beheld the monster himself converted into Clown.”2” 

But the sharp and highly shamanistic edge of pantomime was progressi- 
vely blunted. In England, as the Victorian Age began, panto ceased to be 
“Frivolity spiced with impropriety’, and increasingly came to reflect the 
moral predisposition of empire builders. Panto became decadent, another 
organ of propaganda for respectability, designed to edify its audiences 
and encourage the patriotism of the times. It was still hugely popular, but 
somehow it never quite regained that brilliant, and demonic, atmosphere 
of the heady days of the eighteenth century, the Golden Age of English 
pantomime. 

Meanwhile in Europe, particularly in France, showbusiness had 
exploded into life with very much the same energy and vivacity that 
marked the pantomimes of England. That peculiarly French combination 
of a love of logic and the macabre (the ‘explained supernatural’) gave their 
popular shows a distinctive atmosphere which was nonetheless extremely 
shamanistic in both its themes and its methods of presenting them. 

An increasing respect for Nature marked this period of French 
showbiz.38 Natural phenomena, the roaring of beasts, the hoots and 
screeches of owls, the ragings of a wild sea, the howl of the wind, were 
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39 The Chukchee shamans 
were especially fond of imitating 
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(W. Bogoras, The Chukchee, p. 
436.) 
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presented as types of elemental magic in mood music before the show, 
foreshadowing the program music of a later age. This intentional use of 
natural sounds to heighten the unnatural, or supernatural, events to follow 
are quite directly paralleled in Siberian shamanistic performances. There 
the shamans, often in possession of superb ventriloquistic techniques, 
would create identical natural effects with their voices alone, which greatly 
enhanced their weird procedures.°? 


The Fantasmagoria 


In company with this romantic recollection of charismatic Nature, French 
showbiz had a taste for the sinister, the unexplained, the fantastic and 
the macabre. Reason may have been enthroned during the French Revolu- | 
tion, but the public still thirsted after its opposite. One show, entitled 
Fantasmagoria, successfully combined all the necessary ingredients. It was 
devised by E. G. Robert, known as Robertson, a young man who had 
come to France from Liége to study physics. He was, by all accounts, a 
brilliant young physicist and it was partly his research into the pheno- 
menon of light which led to his creation of the Fanstasmagoria. Like a lot 
of the scientists of the eighteenth century, Robertson was as interested in 
the occult as he was in the science. He became well acquainted with 
Freemason and Rosicrucian orders, and he introduced onto the stage 
elements of the supernatural and altered states of consciousness so 
thoroughly that they persisted into the early twentieth-century French 
surrealist cinema.” 

For his shows, Robertson took over a derelict chapel in a Capuchin 
church in Paris, in 1797. Prior to the performance, he gave a short speech 
underlining the seriousness of his show, and poured scorn on the purv- 
eyors of pseudo-occult phenomena. As his introductory chat came to an 
end, the only light source in the gloomy chapel would flicker and die, 
leaving his expectant audience in complete darkness. Soon after, to the 
sound of thunder and great winds, various visions and apparitions would 
appear and disappear, as the Petit Repertoire Fantasmagorique unfolded. 
Through the clever use of lighted screens and projected shadows (tech- 
niques which rank Robertson as a pioneer of cinema), sequences were 
presented which depicted various dream experiences or states of being 
after death. His audiences were completely flabbergasted by the realism 
of these weird sights. Gentlemen reached for their swords and ladies 
cowered behind their companions as ghostly images flitted uncannily 
across the darkness. 7 

More extravagant productions followed these early shows. Elaborate 
miracle cures were presented, as well as scenes from the gloomy and 
sentimental poems by Edward Young (Night Thoughts). 


“Bells sounded from a belfry. A view of a cemetery by moonlight. Young 
bearing the inanimate body of his daughter. He enters a cavern and 
discovers a series of elaborate tombs. Young raps on the first one, a skeleton 
appears. Young flees, returns and starts digging with a pick; a second 
apparition materialises to terrify him anew. He knocks on the third 
tombstone; a ghost rises up and asks him: ‘What do you wish of me?’ ‘A 
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grave for my daughter’, replies Young. The ghost recognises him and cedes 
his place. Young deposes his daughter in the vacated grave. Scarcely is 

the lid closed when one sees her spirit rising toward Heaven. Young 
prostrates himself and remains in ecstasy. . . '"*! 


The French audience at Robertson’s soirées were witnessing a performance 
of ancient pedigree. The shaman’s ability to negotiate directly with the 
spirit worlds meant that he or she was entrusted with the task of ensuring 
the safe passage of souls departing from this world.*2 The shaman would 
often represent these endeavours with a dramatic display. Robertson’s 
enactment of spirit cures and ghostly undertakings on stage places him 
firmly in the ecstatic-magical line of descent. His recurrent use of dream 
material, representations of somnambulistic states of consciousness and 
the ethereal delights of reverie, serves to underline his direct descent from 
the shamans, the most ancient show people of all. 

Other shows drew their inspiration from the magical worlds of alchemy 
and cabbala, though they tended to revel most in depictions of the darker 
elements in the initiation traditions. A show which featured Tom Thumb 
was a great success in Paris at the turn of the eighteenth century.* It was 
replete with Gothic castles and dark woods, ghosts and drifting spirits, 
wild beasts (made of papier-mache) who tortured the young orphan boy- 
hero. There was a ‘Black shaman’ who lived in a dark tower, decorated 
with cabbalistic insignia and alchemical flotsam. (Tom Thumb himself 
represented the alchemical idea of the ‘homunculus’: the production of a 
small child in a glass retort). The whole show was permeated with refer- 
ences to magical initiation. There were a great many other shows 
constructed on almost identical lines. 


The Hanlon-Lees 


Throughout the nineteenth century, performers in France continued to 
dramatically present dream states and other peculiar experiences. One 
such troupe stood out for its brilliance and acrobatic daring: the Hanlon- 
Lees. This group had been originally known as the Hanlon Brothers until 
they met Professor Lees, who gave their superlative acrobatic skills a 
shamanistically macabre setting. 

They made their debut in London, in 1847. They were marvellous all- 
round performers, tumbling, tightrope walking and flying on the trapeze. 
They also developed a penchant for gruesome dismemberment jokes. In 
a sketch entitled The Village Torment (1867), Colombine’s lover arrives 
disguised as a barber and shaves the family, occasionally lopping off heads 
and sticking them back on again. (This scenario was in the original German 
Faustbook). When they reached Paris in 1872, the Hanlon-Lees joined up 
with the great French juggler Henri Agoust and decided to develop a 
pantomime around their stupendous acrobatic tricks. According to 
Towsen: “They even met regularly to discuss their dreams, for in them 
they found powerful material for their pantomimes.” The resulting shows 
could be incredibly macabre: “In Peirrot the Terrible, for example, the 
sheeps’ heads and calves’ tongues in the butcher shop come alive, humans 
lose their limbs on the butcher’s block. . .”4* One of the troupe — William 
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Hanlon — had been the first to introduce a decapitation trick using mirrors, 
into the USA. Their act had its own very real dangers. Thomas Hanlon 
severely injured himself in a fall during a perilous ladder scene. Splintered 
bone entered his brain and he went mad, eventually committing suicide 
by diving headfirst onto an iron stovepipe. 

In Paris, their act caught the eye of the French novelist Zola. P. R. 
Murray wrote, ” ... the savage intensity of their silent acting was, to 
those who could pierce a little beneath the surface, Mephistophelian. Zola 
saw the personages of their pantomimes in vision, revelling in broken 
limbs. . . 4 


It seems that anyone who wanted to go to Hell for an evening’s entertain- 
ment, throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, had only to 
go to their local theatres. Hell was on show there, twice-nightly. No 
wonder the Church, while it could, repressed and persecuted showbus- 
iness. It knew exactly where entertainment came from. As soon as they 
could, the show people took up the new freedom of the Enlightenment, 
and toned it down, balancing it off with a darker and more hopeful vision. 
As Science marched on, supposedly liberating us all from labour but, in 
reality, enslaving and possessing us in a one-dimensional Hell, showbiz 
reinterpreted the Underworld into an entertaining and transforming experi- 
ence. If we must sojourn in Hell, let it be a transformation. Such was the 
healing message which showbiz transmitted from out of its origin: the 
healing séance of the ecstatic shaman. 
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The Circus 


“Over men and horses, hoops and garters, 
Lastly through a hogs head of real fire. . . 
And of course Henry the horse dances the waltz” 
| John Lennon 


The Circus and the Shaman 


Apart from the fact that the word ‘circus’ is Latin, circus shows have 
absolutely nothing to do with the Romans. The modern circus, performed 
under the Big Top, represents a strange marriage of a very ancient type 
of travelling show with a kind of disciplined military-style display. These 
unlikely bed-fellows came together towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. But thousands of years before that, itinerant performers travelled 
the highways producing shows which included all the essential elements 
of a developed circus. 

The shaman is an embryonic circus. More perfectly than any other single 
show, the circus represents in every detail a comprehensive collection of 
tricks, stunts and demonstrations of power straight out of the shaman’s 
traditional repertoire. All the circus acts contain, apart from their obvious 
attractions, a hidden, even secret, purpose and meaning which can only 
be unravelled through direct reference to the shaman and his ecstatic 
mystery. 

The age-old travelling troupes with their circus-type shows also 
represent the most complete examples of how showbiz evolved directly 
out of the nomadic peoples’ shamanistic performances. For the circus is 
really a secret society, forced to make its way by presenting shows which, 
for those initiated, embodied an elaborate magical doctrine, whilst, for 
those who were not, presented merely a remarkable display of nerve and 
athletic power. 

In his book, Primitive Secret Societies, Hutton Webster examines some of 
the magical ‘clubs’ which exist in profusion in non-industrialised societies. ! 
He succeeds in showing what frequently happened to the performances 
of these esoteric fraternities when the social context in which they had 
developed completely collapsed. As a rule, these groups had their own 
mysteries which were embodied in dramatic performances, staged only in 
front of society members. Witnessing such performances often amounted 
to being initiated into the group, and the ‘show’ was, in reality, an oral 
library which contained all the society’s secret doctrines. It was a reference 
system available to members only. 

As the ancient clan structures upon which many such secret societies 
were based broke down, new audiences came to consist increasingly 
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The Death and Resurrection Show 


of people who were not in fact members and who, therefore, were not 
privy to the mysteries contained in the performance. For them, the show 
was certainly impressive, but also inevitably rather obscure. When even- 
tually the whole social fabric of many ‘primitive’ communities came apart, 
usually as the result of the impact of a more ‘advanced’ and aggressive 
culture, this mystery show was very often the only remnant of the secret 
societies’ functions which survived intact. As Webster concludes from his 
examples: “The secret society has become a theatrical troupe’ .? 

If we transfer this scenario from Webster’s clan societies to the shaman 
within his nomadic tribe, we can see precisely how the circus was born. 
Admittedly, in these small, homogenous and basic human groups, there 
was little room for a real secret society or, indeed, any secret performances. 
The whole group was a self-contained secret society, and the shaman’s 
performances embodied the mysteries which belonged to everyone within 
the group. But a potential equivalent of a secret society did exist: the 
shaman and his apprentices. 

We have seen in our survey of shamanism how the likely candidates 
for initiation develop the appropriate sickness, usually during adolescence. 
These young people who were marked out for something special regularly 
became apprenticed to existing shamans who encouraged their entry into 
magical experience. They would be schooled in techniques of survival in 
the Underworld and in magical flights in the Upper Realms. They would 
be taught expertise with hallucinogenic and trance-inducing drugs, and 
the whole corpus of inherited shamanistic traditions concerning costume, 
the making of musical instruments, the gathering of herbal medicines and 
control over wild animals and spirit familiars. Much of this curriculum 
was not taught directly by the shamans, for the highly individualistic 
strain in shamanism encouraged learning by direct experience in the 
Underworld. The master’s main task lay in protecting and encouraging 
his apprentices to meet their own spiritual assistants in their own good 
time. It was a kind of prototype yoga, a disciplined training for experiences 
which can rarely, if ever, be given from one person to another. To outsi- 
ders, some elements of this training could look like a show. 

When time ran out for most of these age-old nomadic groups, what 
happened to the shamans and their apprentices? According to Webster's 
analysis, the show would have survived the collapse of the whole tribal 
superstructure which encompassed it. The show must go on, for deep inside 
it is contained the complete ‘library’ of the tribe’s sacred mysteries. It 
matters little that the new audiences can neither open nor read the books 
in this library. In fact, it is a distinct advantage when one remembers that 
the agri-cultural civilisations who over-ran the nomadic tribes were both 
unsympathetic towards, and suspicious of, those who spurned living in 
immoveable houses. The shaman and his apprentices took to the road, 
where they had always lived, travelling from village to village and town 
to town, with ‘the greatest show on earth’. 


Circus Acts and Shaman’s Tricks 


The parallels between the standard circus acts and the tricks of the 
shaman’s trade are unmistakeable. The whole show is thoroughly imbued 
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with references to ecstatic magic. Admittedly, this does not apply to the 
most recent (and in my opinion most boring) additions to the circus — the 
inclusion of large numbers of horses and elephants, drilled with military- 
style oe and made to perform undignified and largely pointless 
manoeuvres.\ But apart from such tasteless irrelevances, the rest of the 
show appears to have emerged directly out of the shaman’s tent. 

The clowns are, of course, highly shamanistic, but what of the ring 
master? He is usually dark and demonic, and appears to be a terrifying 
disciplinarian before whom the clowns frequently tremble. He provides 
them with ordeals which seem to cause great suffering, yet they regularly 
turn the tables on him and parody his pomposity. This relationship re- 
enacts the magical brotherhood of the initiated. What — to outsiders — can 
look like cruel insensitivity and unreasonable suffering represents the 
mysterious teachings of ecstatic initiation. The ringmaster is the shaman, 
the clowns are his apprentices. Their relationship appears sinister from the 
outside (and many children seem to recognise this and feel appropriately 
frightened at a circus), but in reality they have a hidden identity. They 
are all magically related via their ecstatic secret. 

The remainder of the circus is made up exclusively of shamanistic perfor- 
mances which either allude to strange experiences in the Upper and Lower 
worlds, or have direct reference to the shaman’s traditional powers. 

Although the massed ranks of performing horses have little to do with 
esoteric mysteries, the magical control of wild animals certainly does. 
Almost invariably, wherever they have been found, shamans ascribe great 
significance to their animal familiars and to their ability to predict and 
control the animal species with whom they are so intimately related.‘ 

The basis of the shaman’s intimacy with the animal world lies in his 
ability to effect transformations into animal form. The shaman’s familiarity 
with various animal spirits is also grounded in the significance they have 
in dreams, and both during the initiatory journey and afterwards in perfor- 
mances of healing ritual and hunting magic. There are many examples in 
the literature on shamanism of animal spirits who become the ‘mother’ or 
the ‘master’ of the initiate.5 In such circumstances, the animal spirit natur- 
ally assumes great importance, as both the principal assistant during 
magical journeys, or even the ‘alter-ego’ of the shaman, his ‘animal 
double’. Animals are also frequently used in lesser roles, as messengers 
who travel on the shaman’s behalf, and locate the information required 
for succesful healing or divination.® 

During the opening sequence of a healing séance, the shaman often 
invokes his spiritual assistants through a series of howls and cries which 
imitate, often in very lifelike manner, the sounds of the animals who are 
called. So, too, the shaman’s special language, which apprentices must 
learn, is frequently based upon imitations of animal cries.? Masking in 
animal faces is commonplace, as is the wearing of animal costumes, or 
bird feathers. Birds of all kinds, especially vultures, hold considerable 
significance both through their aerial ability and their association with 
death. Of the animals, the most frequently encountered are the wolf, 
reindeer, tiger, jaguar, horse, snake, bull, dog and wild cat. But most 
important of all, in Northern hemisphere shamanism, is that magnificent 
animal the great bear.® 
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The performing bear was once a common sight amongst mediaeval 
European travelling entertainers, but the magical relationship between 
men and bears pre-dates that by tens of thousands of years. Archaeological 
investigations reported by Herbert Kuhn indicate the presence of ‘bear 
cults’ among our Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon ancestors, some forty 
thousand years ago.? It appears that the bear may be the oldest animal 
representative of magical initiation, and amazingly the bear cults of 
modern times in Siberia still recapitulate those ancient cults accurately, 
down to the details of grinding the teeth in bear skulls in an identical 
manner.!° Such a similarity of ritual procedures (and there are others) 
among present-day hunters indicates, unmistakably, the immense cultural 
continuity that stretches unbroken from prehistoric into modern, yet still 
shamanistic, societies. 

The bear is ideally qualified in a number of ways to fill the role of 
initiatory spirit. For a start, the prolonged care of her young and ferocious 
defence of them makes her an ideal symbol, not of fertility, but of mother- 
hood, ie. birth-magic. As a hibernating animal, bears are past-masters of 
nature’s own death and resurrection trick, a feature which would have 
profoundly impressed ancient human observers. But perhaps the most 
interesting piece of bear behaviour that directly parallels the initiation 
procedures of shaman and apprentices, is the way mother bears take their 
leave of their young." 

When a bear has weaned her child, she still provides food by placing 
the offspring high in a tree, and then going to forage returning later with 
the food she has collected. When she has decided that the time is right 
for her young one to fend for itself, she uses the straightforward but 
devastatingly effective device of simply not returning as usual at all. The 
young bear waits in the tree patiently at first, then with increasing distrac- 
tion, until eventually it faces the stark choice of starvation or independent 
maturity. But to descend the tree is to disobey mother, and thus the young 
bear is forced to initiate itself into adult life in direct defiance of the 
previous ‘natural’ instructions. The analogy with magical apprenticeship 
and teaching is acute, for the shaman’s apprentice can no more rely forever 
on the shaman than the bear can on his mother. He too must ‘descend 
the (world) tree’ himself, alone, in an act of physical and psychic abandon 
that contradicts most of our ‘natural’ instincts. (Hence the necessity of 
becoming ‘sick’ in the first place). Such an intriguing parallel in the natural 
world of mysterious events in the magical world, would not have been 
lost on our shamanistic forefathers. 

Performances which include a display of mysterious control over wild 
animals probably have their roots in the shaman’s magic. The accom- 
panying feature of control of fear in the face of wild beasts holds consider- 
able significance in some initiatory ordeals, such as ‘facing the tiger’ — 
and, ultimately, transformation into a tiger — that is required of candidate 
shamans in Malaysia.!2 The imitation and impersonation of wild animals 
and birds are a major feature of the healing séance. The shaman’s ability 
to influence and predict the movements of game for hunting purposes is 
of obvious importance. 

The circus is replete with such performances and others in which 
courage and skill play the major part. However, it is the setting of these 
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acts which most clearly reveals their origins. Perhaps the most thrilling 
feats of all are performed by the so-called ‘flyers’, the trapeze artists. Here 
we have an act which is firmly based in the shaman’s visual demonstra- 
tions of his adventures in the Upperworld. 

The daring young men and women on their flying trapezes have been 
around for a very long time. As with most of the shaman’s tricks, these 
athletic feats conceal a double meaning. They have an overt significance 
as a simple demonstration of power, an undeniable proof of extraordinar- 
iness, for magical doctors must always present their credentials for pati- 
ents, to encourage faith in the efficacy of their cures. There is also a covert 
meaning in this kind of display: it is a veiled reference to the origin of all 
magical power, the initiatory journey, this time in the Upper Realms. The 
trick thus reiterates the shaman’s myth: power over sickness comes from 
sickness. The shaman can only heal after making direct reference to his 
own experience of being healed. 

It is hardly surprising, given the multiple meanings of such tricks, that 
they sometimes assume great importance during the training of apprentice 
shamans. In this context, these tricks serve a number of purposes in that 
they imitate the experience required of the would-be shaman (flying) and, 
at the same time, are also a preparation for that experience, and yet again 
are a visible confirmation of it. 

In the consecration ceremony of a Yakut novice shaman*, bold athletic 
leaps from tree to tree constitute an important part of the dramatic repre- 
sentation of the shaman’s heavenly ascent. In Dutch Guiana, trainee Carib 
shamans must perform hair-raising feats on ropes and trapezes while they 
are thoroughly intoxicated.!4 During an arduous twenty-four day training 
session with the local shaman, six boys at a time are initiated in a combin- 
ation series of puberty and magical rituals. After days of esoteric instruc- 
tion in song and dance by the old shaman, and long periods lying prone 
with red pepper juice rubbed on their eyes to encourage the visions, the 
boys are ready for their big night. 

They have had no food throughout the whole training period, apart 
from constant supplies of tobacco to eat and tobacco juice only to drink. 
To this condition of high intoxication 4 is added almost total exhaustion, 
brought about by the all-night dances which they must perform. Finally, 
they are ready for flying. On the twelfth night of their apprenticeship, the 
boys ascend the tree which the old shaman has prepared with various 
ropes and swings. All night the boys must dance and twirl in the air, 
holding desperately to the ropes until they lose their minds and are 
transported into celestial spheres. Their ‘trapeze act’ is really a technique 
of ecstasy. The modern circus is a repository of such mysterious events. 

In all likelihood, the high wire acts are similarly derived from shaman- 
istic performances.!® This time the feat demonstrates balance. Once again, 
the performance works on a number of different levels. It indicates 
primarily that the shaman represents both a physical and a spiritual condi- 
tion of equilibrium. He is master of the three worlds, with knowledge of 
things above, as well as below, the human horizon. It also illustrates the 
great psychic skill required to pass over from the ordinary world into 
magic realms without disastrously over-balancing. This ordeal is often 
represented as crossing the ‘narrow bridge’ between the different worlds, 
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where the shaman is held on the knife-edge only through his power 
and determination.’” Dramatic presentations of such episodes necessarily 
involved shamans in developing the physical skills required for spectacular 
balancing displays. The shaman is the definitive tight-rope walker, risking 
both body and soul in his ecstatic adventures. 

Ali kinds of tricks with ropes are within the shaman’s domain. (The 
Indian rope trick is the most spectacular of these shamanistic allegories.) 
Various ascents and descents of ropes are an important part of many 
ritual performances, and the rope itself achieves its greatest significance in 
Tungus shamanism, as the ‘road’ which all shamans must take.!8 

The logical extension of rope climbing involves ascents by different 
kinds of ladders.!9 The shaman’s ladder has an obvious reference to the 
‘world tree’ which interpenetrates the three realms of experience, and 
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gives the shaman access to them all. By combining the ladder with sharp 
knives, an ascent to the sky is successfully presented as also an ordeal of 
descent to the infernal regions. In the shamanism of the Lolo tribe of 
Western China, there was a ‘ladder of knives’, thirty-six steps made up 
of keen-edged blades, that the shaman must ascend barefoot.2° This 
performance became fairly widespread in China, and it usually took place 
when epidemics were raging. It probably derives from part of the shaman’s 
public enactment of his attempts to defeat sickness by interceding with 
the spirits. 

In circus, and throughout showbiz, tricks involving ladders are extre- 
mely common. They range from serious performances which demonstrate 
a combination of athletic skill and balance, through to the standard rout- 
ines of clowns and comics. Where would comedy sketches be without 
ladders? How would Laurel and Hardy have managed to get themselves 
into such a fine mess without a ladder? 

Tricks on poles, and ascents of slippery poles have their prototypes in 
the shaman’s journeys to the skies. These feats include the additional 
feature of a demonstration of pure strength. Strongmen are, of course, a 
standard feature in circus and other shows, but for our magically-orien- 
tated ancestors, strength was not conceived as the result purely of fitness 
and training. Like Samson’s power in the biblical tales, exceptional 
strength was derived from charismatic status. It was given by God, or the 
gods, or indeed demons, (hence ‘demonic strength’). 

Men possessed by demonic forces were considered capable of outstan- 
ding feats of strength and endurance. There is also a connection between 
strength and the shaman’s power plants, the controlled use of which could 
confer exceptional stamina. In many Siberian traditions, the fly agaric 
mushroom is spoken of as giving great ‘strength’ to its devotees and, in 
at least one origin-myth, this mushroom is supposed to have been given 
to the first man to assist him in heavy labour.?! In addition, there are a 
number of reports of amazed Western observers who watched old 
shamans, in full regalia and bearing around fifteen kilos of metal dangling 
from their costumes, dance all night and execute incredible leaps into the 
air, apparently defying both the law of gravity and their ageing muscles.” 

The shaman’s peculiar control of fire is well known.? Ordeals involving 
fire and red-hot metal are common in ecstatic traditions all over the world. 
In the trial of Siberian shamans, control of fire indicates the candidate’s 
familiarity with spirits who are fiery. Tricks with fire, fire-eating and 
leaping through hoops of fire are standard circus acts. There is nothing 
like that quick blast of heat on the faces of the audience to remind them 
of the Underworld location to which these kinds of display refer. 

Tricks with fire, and the possesion of healing powers, go hand-in-hand 
in many cultures. Among the Zuni Indians, male and female members of 
a branch of the Fire Fraternity only engage in curing after literally bathing 
themselves in red-hot coals. They rub the coals all over each other’s backs, 
throats, and breasts, and hold the live coals in their mouths for extended 
periods. During and immediately after these performances, patients rub 
their hands up and down the back of their doctor to encourage the healing 
process.*4 

Healing power is inevitably associated with another circus feat: tricks 
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with knives. Shamans are renowned for displays of self-injury, which they 
promptly cure by their magic.”> Visual demonstrations of appearing to cut 
off various limbs are frequently described. They have an unmistakeable 
reference to the shaman’s experience of dismemberment at the hands 
of Underworld spirits. By extension, other knife tricks have a distinctly 
shamanistic connotation. Knife-throwing acts appear to represent the 
apparent death and subsequent dismemberment of the initiate at the 
hands of his or her demonic master. They also reflect the widespread 
mythological accounts of rival shamans who engaged in knife-throwing 
and axe-hurling contests to decide who was the greater magician. 

There is a remarkable account by an English traveller amongst the 
Siberian Samoyeds in 1556. He witnessed a divination performance in 
which the shaman appeared to repeatedly stab himself with a long sword. 
The sorceror then heated the blade until it was red hot, ran it through his 
body, and encouraged the Englishmen to feel the heat of the end which 
protruded out of his back.?” | 

Sword-swallowing feats have a considerable history in the New World. 
Matilde Cox Stevenson, who spent years with the Zuni Indians, could 
hardly believe her eyes when she watched members of the Sword-Swal- 
lowing Fraternity lowering not one but three or four long swords right 
down their throats, and then withdrawing them all simultaneously. She 
was so impressed by these feats, even though she could hardly credit the 
fact that they were done without any trickery, that she took considerable 
trouble to persuade one of the performers to give her a private demonstra- 
tion. None of the Indians were at all keen to perform such feats outside 
of their sacred context. Only after prolonged efforts, and then purely 
because the white lady was so well-loved and trusted by the Zuni, one 
was persuaded to come to her camp. He insisted on strict and absolute 
secrecy and, even then, never felt happy about the whole business. 
Matilde Stevenson remarked that, “the Indian to this day feels he was 
guilty of a great wrong in swallowing the swords without the ceremony 
which should attend it’.28 Such an anecdote illustrates clearly how 
showbiz can only begin when the religious context of magical perform- 
ances has been almost completely annihilated or heavily repressed. 

Variations on the theme of the ‘assassination trick’ are a stock feature 
of circus shows. People are fired from cannons, fall from great heights, or 
get shot with bullets or arrows. The dramatic scenario of an initiatory 
death is acted out in such performances. Here is Dr Rasmussen’s account 
of such a trick performed by the great Caribou Eskimo shaman, Igjugarjuk, 
with his young woman apprentice, Kinalik: 


Igjugarjuk was her brother-in-law and had himself been her instructor in 
magic. Her intitiation had been severe. She was hung up to some tent 
poles planted in the snow and left there for five days. It was midwinter 
with intense cold and frequent blizzards, but she did not feel the cold, for 
the spirit protected her. When the five days were at an end, she was taken 
down and carried into the house, and Igjugarjuk was invited to shoot 

her, in order that she might attain intimacy with the supernatural by 
visions of death. The gun was to be loaded with real powder, but a stone 
was to be used instead of the leaden bullet, in order that she might still 
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retain connection with the earth. Igjugarjuk, in the presence of the 
assembled villagers, fired the shot, and Kinalik fell to the ground 
unconscious. On the following morning, just as Igjugarjuk was about to 
bring her back to life again, she awakened from the swoon unaided. 
Igjugarjuk asserted that he had shot her through the heart, and that the 
stone had afterwards been removed and was in the possession of her old 
mother.?° 


We can see from this example that the assassination trick performed within 
its magical context, is not presented as a substitute for an actual initiatory 
experience of death and resurrection. It is produced more as a dramatic 
display that indicates that such an experience is already underway. For the 
young apprentice, it is just one more ordeal in a series of terrific sufferings, 
but for the shaman it shows the assembled crowd what is at the heart of 
the training he provides for his apprentices. 

The circus usually contains one or two troupes who perform pure acrob- 
atics, sometimes combined with balancing feats. These performers 
represent a variety of flying magicians who, with the occasional help of a 
trampoline, make spectacular leaps in the air, twisting and somersaulting 
before they land or are caught by a companion. scsi i so ei aha io 

The trampoline itself is an intriguing piece of equipment. In shamanistic 
traditions, stretched blankets or animal skins are frequently used to 
provide the motive power for some of the shaman’s enactments of magical 
flight. Tossing in blankets is a well-known initiatory ordeal with its roots 
in allusions to sky ascents. 

But it is the humble somersault which provides us with the most revea- 
ling insight into the shamanistic techniques that underlie acrobatics. In a 
physical sense, the somersault is ideally designed to distribute impact. It 
is the best way to land on the ground if you have travelled at speed 
through the air because it shares the shock of landing throughout the 
whole skeletal frame of the body. However, the somersault has another 
purpose. Here too, it is also a matter of distributing impact, but not of a 
physical force. It is a technique for receiving the energy of a descending spirit. 
Hence it is also a dramatic display that announces the spirit has ‘arrived’. 

| This esoteric significance of the somersault has survived in traditional 
Chinese theatre, where the actors may turn a somersault in order to 
become the character they will play. An oriental Ralph Richardson would 
| first appear as himself, and then somersault to become King Lear. The 
| trick is therefore a mini-drama of death and resurrection. The actor ‘dies unto 
| himself’ as he dives into the foetal position of the somersault, but his ‘fall’ 
| leads to a miraculous transformation as he ‘resurrects’ in a spirit form. 
The regular occurrence of somersaulting in shamanism has been noticed 
by Douglas Sharon: “In neighbouring Bolivia, for example, shamans of 
the Tacana perform somersaults in one direction to turn themselves into 
jaguars (their alter egos) and in the opposite direction to reassume human 
form.’ ra a 29 Quoted by J. Campell, 

The circus is certainly a magnificent show but it is not just magnificent. Masks of the Gods, p. 244. 

It is also shot through with magical references, and powerful allegories of __ 30 D. Sharon, San Pedro 
the extraordinary experiences involved in ecstatic initiation. The show is  C4*us in Peruvian Fok Healing 

y exp S (in Flesh of the Gods, P. T. Furst, 
the living remnant of an ancient and prodigious oral library which took _ editor) on p. 132 (note). 
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to the road, along with the nomadic shamans and their apprentices, when 
their tribal cultures collapsed and died. Travelling from one settlement to 
another, in an alien land, they bravely presented their enchanted show. 
No wonder we still get a whiff of magic whenever we enter that most 
shamanistic of giant wigwams: the Big Top. 


The Emergence of Modern Circus 


The fairground shows were the immediate precursors of the many 
different acts which combined into circus. It was amongst these groups of 
travelling entertainers that all the ancient pieces of the shamanistic jigsaw 
had been preserved and elaborated. Troupes of tumblers, clowns and 
acrobats stood side by side with strongmen, magicians and medicine 
shows. Macabre journeys into infernal regions, fortune-tellers’ booths, 
displays of freaks, performing animals and men who tied themselves in 
knots rivalled each other in the search for customers. The crude swings 
and roundabouts offered a taste of the physical and psychic derangement 
associated with entry into Hell. The complete Underworld was on show. 

Some fifty years before the circus proper came into existence, a show 
was presented for Louis XV which, for the first time, exploited the possibil- 
ities of presenting performing animals as part of a dramatic scenario. In 
1722, the Duke of Bourbon took it upon himself to finance a spectacular 
and expensive celebration of Louis’ recent coronation. The famed acrobat, 
Anthony De Sceaux, along with his talented troupe from the fair at Saint- 
Germain in Paris, were transported down to Chantilly to present the 
entertainment. No real animals were involved, however, as the collection 
of lions, tigers, bears and other ferocious beasts were, in reality, imperson- 
ated by the acrobats. 

The plot centred, as ever, around events in the Underworld. The 
shaman figure of Orpheus stood at the heart of the show, played by a 
violinist from the Paris Opéra, and appearing in an ornate grotto decorated 
with rose-laurel and orange trees, the magical musician from Hell individu- 
ally charmed the ragings of the wild beasts all around him. This was 
followed by a hunting scene in which the acrobats, still in their animal 
disguises, leapt into trees and performed athletic stunts and balancing 
tricks. The bears walked on tightropes, and the others cavorted appropria- 
tley, skillfully keeping within the spirit of the beasts which they repre- 
sented. The show was a remarkable and huge success.*! 

The founder of the modern circus was Philip Astley. In 1774, this one 
time Sergeant-Major of the Dragoons went to France to present demonstra- 
tions of horsemanship. The show was full of military-style, disciplined 
manoeuvres and imitation cavalry charges with drawn swords, which set 
the hearts of the young mademoiselles in the audience all a-flutter. In 
order to give his show more broad appeal, and presumably in response 
to the necessity to fill in the interludes between his acts, Astley introduced 
acrobats, tightrope walkers and clowns. When he established his show 
permanently, in Paris in 1782, these interludes had become such an inte- 
gral part of the entertainment that they had to be extended and elaborated, 
and thus the circus was born. 

During the following quarter century the popularity of circuses grew 
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rapidly. Perhaps one important reason behind the success lay in the 
circus’s quasi-respectability. Fairgrounds, after all, catered distinctly for 
the lower classes. By combining all the fun of the fair with a certain 
military panache, Astley provided a more acceptable version for the gentry 
and their families. 

Circus was officially introduced into Russia during 1793, by Charles 
Hughes of the Royal Circus. Here indeed was a showbiz equivalent of 
carrying coals to Newcastle. For the Russians, so near to the Siberian 
home of many surviving shamanistic tribes, had a wealth of talent, and 
the natural inclination to enjoy these kinds of show. Indeed, they were 
already very familiar with all the elements in Astley’s circus. Spectacular 
horse-riding of a kind that made even the Dragoons look rather ordinary 
was part of the everyday life of the Mongol Tribesmen in southern Siberia, 
and the Cossacks were already renowned for their brilliant horsemanship. 
In addition, the wandering bands of acrobats, clowns, jugglers and magic- 
ians, many of which were perhaps loosely connected to the shamanism 
which still remained, provided a pool of unrivalled talent from which any 
Russian circus could freely draw. 

To this day, Russia remains the foremost circus country in the world, 
and many of the artists have been discovered amongst the shamanistic 
tribes.32 The state circus is treated as a national asset that ranks alongside 
the Bolshoi Ballet and the Olympic athletes. The only real difficulty the 
circus has had in Russia is with the clowns, because so much of the natural 
comic instinct of clowning reaches for sharp satire. During the Stalinist 
era, particularly, one suspects that it was dangerous to be too good at it. 

Clowns have a considerable tradition in Russia for their political acute- 
ness. During the years leading up to the Bolshevik revolution, Vitaly 
Lazarenko, described by Towsen as ‘the first shock-brigadier of clowning’, 
led many demonstrations (on stilts), and addressed the crowds with politi- 
cally-inspired poetry.** There was one clown — Karandash - who somehow 
succeeded in becoming both genuinely popular and officially approved by 
Stalin. He was another genius of the dismemberment trick. His best known 
routine involved accidentally knocking over a large nude statue of Venus. 
It breaks into five pieces, and much of the fun is generated by Karandash’s 
misconceived attempts to stick it back together again. He gets all the bits 
in the wrong places, creating hilarious parodies of the female form. He 
cannot remember where the breasts ought to be and has to go and examine 
a lady passer-by to remind himself of their true location. Finally, in a 
desperation which conceals a distinctively shamanistic undertone, he has 
to substitute himself for the shattered statue.*4 

Many great circus artists made their names famous by reproducing some 
of the tremendous tricks which the shamans had originated. The public 
still vaguely connected some of these artists with the possession of diabolic 
powers. Alexandre Placide, who was on stage when the infant Joey Grim- 
aldi made his debut, performed amazing stunts at Astley’s circus and at 
Sadler’s Wells. He was known as ‘The Great Devil’.* 

In France, the incomparable Auriol starred at the Cirque Olympique 
during the second quarter of the nineteenth century. Like so many other 
of the great circus artists, Auriol had been born and bred in the school of 
nomadic entertainers. His parents had been balance artists and ropedan 
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cers, who padded the highways of Europe presenting their shows. If he 
had been born a hundred and fifty years earlier, he might have made a 
brilliant Harlequin, so magnificent were his aerial leaps. He appeared to 
fly through the air, and could cover an incredible distance in one leap, 
but it was his unparalleled feats of balance which took the breath away 
from his audience. 

In one trick “He could run along the tops of a row of bottles without 
knocking them over, and then balance in a free headstand atop the last 
bottle while playing the trumpet’. He also “leaped over eight mounted 
horses or over twenty-four soldiers with fixed bayonets. He was one of 
the few acrobats of his time who could safely execute a double back- 
somersault, and he could just as easily somersault out of and back into 
his slippers’. These feats inspired the riddle: 


“What is lighter than a feather?” 
“Dust” 

“Than dust?” 

“The wind” 

“Than the wind?” 

“Auriol’’ 36 


Auriol also performed brilliant tricks on ladders, as did his English contem- 
porary, James Clement Boswell. Using a specially designed ladder that 
could easily come apart, Boswell could stand this ladder up without any 
support, climb to the top of it removing each rung below him as he went, 
and at the summit abandon one of the parallel sides of the ladder, and 
balance on his head on the other one.*” 

There were strange versions of feats of strength which delighted the 
crowds in the nineteenth century. At Astley’s circus, a strong man amazed 
everyone by throwing ‘seventy-five hundred weights in rapid succession 
back-handed over his head, thus forming a fountain of solid iron in mid- 
air’. Not content with that alone, this artist quoted snippets from Shakes- 
peare throughout his performance.*8 

Adrien Wettach, later to become ‘Grock’, travelled with a circus when 
only a boy. The whole troupe, artists and children, walked from town to 
town barefooted, pinching food en route from farmer’s fields in time- 
honoured nomadic style. As a man, Grock’s speciality was a truly spec- 
tacular magical flight. Over a distance of some fifty metres, and using only 
two trapezes, Grock flew through the open air. ‘The flight often took 
place at night time, in the flickering light of oil-flares that added mystery 
to the feat by lighting up the swiftly flying body at one instant, half- 
illuminating it at the next, allowing it for one second to be almost lost 
except for its outline against the stars. . .’”°9 

Many circus entrepreneurs were not slow to recognise that some of the 
most popular tricks and feats were also part of the ritual performances of 
primitive peoples. With the huge and rapid expansion of European 
empires, large numbers of such tribes became ‘available’ for employment 
in the entertainment business. The mid-nineteenth century saw the arrival 
of highly-skilled jugglers from Asia. In North America, the Indians were 
utilised on a number of occasions to add that exotic touch which the 
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civilised audiences liked so much. However, things were often not always 
as they appeared. Shortly after 1850, one of the first American circuses, 
‘Howes and Cushings’, arrived in England. It landed at Liverpool, and 
included, as a major new attraction, a troupe of Red Indians who 
performed blood-curdling war-dances. The English owner of Sanger's 
Circus went to see the newly-arrived opposition, and was surprised to 
find that he recognised a number of the Red Indians as ex-employees of 
his own show, English to a man.” 

Employing genuine natives for the shows had distinct and occasionally 
bizarre disadvantages, as a story about a circus touring Ireland reveals. 
This circus had a troupe of twelve genuine Zulu Warriors, who were 
showing the Irish farmers some of their ferocious tribal dances. Things 
got alarmingly out of control when, before one show, a group of children 
started throwing stones at the Zulu leader. He promptly went and 
gathered his fellow tribesmen together in full war-paint, and they ran 
amok in the small Irish town, brandishing spears and doing their best to 
dismember as many of the potential customers as possible. On this occa- 
sion the show did not go on.*! 

Despite such accidents, both the circus and pantomime remained extre- 
mely popular into the twentieth century. In both these forms of showbiz, 
it is clear how deeply rooted is their connection to the traditional perform- 
ances of the ancient medicine men. The enthusiasm which the audiences 
showed for these archaic relics of magical consciousness seems to bear a 
direct relationship to the progress of modern technology. It seems that 
the more embroiled we became in the rationality of materialism, the more 
enthusiastically we sought our entertainment in the irrational worlds of 
magic. The more isolated we felt from the new priesthood of scientists, 
the more we liked the shows which encouraged direct participation. For 
another hallmark of these shaman-originated performances is the readi- 
ness with which the barriers between the show and the audience are 
broken down. In circus and panto, this audience participation has been 
assiduously preserved, retaining something of the intense and intimate 
atmosphere of the healing séance in the shaman’s tent. 

Despite its popularity, circus was doomed to fall on hard times in recent 
years. Apart from the ubiquitous impact of television, these massive shows 
were just not designed for the age of cost-effective management. Moving 
such gargantuan productions from place to place is not only arduous but 
also very expensive. The horses and elephants, lions and tigers became 
like albatrosses, hung around the necks of their owners. But the real show 
has no need of all that horse flesh.42 Let us hope circus will revive, reborn 
in its pre-Astley incarnation, when travelling troupes of no more than 
large family-size held their audiences enthralled with all the tricks of the 
shaman’s Underworld: the greatest show not only on earth, but in all 
three of the magic realms. 
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Chapter Thirteen 


Magical Mysteries and Harry 
Houdini 


“Every genuine shamanic séance ends as a spectacle unequalled in the 
world of daily experience. The fire tricks, the ‘miracles’ of the rope-trick 
or mango-type trick, the exhibitions of magical feats, reveal another world 
— the fabulous world of the gods and magicians, the world in which 
everything appears possible, where the dead return to life and the living 
die only to live again, where one can disappear and reappear 
instantaneously, where the ‘laws of nature’ are abolished, and a certain 
superhuman ‘freedom’ is exemplified and made dazzlingly present.” 
Mircea Eliade 


With the advent of the hugely popular new shows, many of the traditional 
travelling performers gained their first opportunity to raise themselves 
above the subsistence level at which they had existed for so many years. 
Showbiz was becoming comparatively respectable, although there still 
lingered around it a vague atmosphere of uncivilised lifestyles and loose 
moral behaviour, which the Victorians, especially, attributed to the enter- 
tainers’ lack of a good Christian education. 

However, for every performer who ‘made it’ into a burgeoning showbiz, 
there were hundreds who did not. These remained on the road where 
they had always lived, presenting pavement performances and swelling 
the gatherings at the open-air fairs and markets which still proliferated. 
These gatherings provided a training ground for the stars of the future, a 
rough and highly competitive school, where only the best succeeded in 
graduating into the pantos, circuses, and newly-arrived music-halls and 
vaudeville shows which provided a more or less regular source of 
employment. 

Apart from the decline in the Church’s power, one of the main reasons 
why conjurors, jugglers, sleight-of-hand artists, and other tricksters had 
finally succeeded in becoming acceptable was due to their novel isolation 
from the profession of the healing arts. Traditionally, these kinds of skills 
had been strongly associated with the medicine shows. They had been 
used in a purely shamanistic guise, as an adjunct to healing power. With 
the rise of scientific medicine, and the eventual successful monopolisation 
of the healing arts by medical organisations, these performers had almost 
completely detached themselves from any claims to magical doctoring, 
although there still persisted an occult aura about the best performers, 
which they naturally encouraged, and which the public anyway refused 
to forget. 
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Eastern Magic Tricks 


In the Christian West, the staging of magic tricks and other apparently 
supernatural events had traditionally carried an element of risk. Particu- 
larly good performers found themselves liable to accusations of heresy or 
devil worship. The better the tricks, the more likely the performers would 
pay for their expertise with their lives. But in the East, especially it seems 
in India, magic tricks were never perceived as at all threatening to the 
religious and political establishments. In fact the magic trick was often 
seen to confirm the generally accepted view of reality. It is hardly surpri- 
sing, given such circumstances, that Eastern artists developed amazing 
skills in the production of mind-boggling illusions. One of the most 
important of these was, of course, that old death and resurrection trick. 

Victorian Englishmen who arrived in exotic India were very prone to 
suffering profound shock if, by chance, they witnessed a street perform- 
ance of death and resurrection magic. One such, the Reverend Hobart 
Caunter, found himself watching what he could only presume to be a 
most horrible murder. An old fakir had produced a lightly woven wicker 
basket and persuaded a young girl to climb into it. The fakir then began 
to question the girl and, apparently enraged by her answers, became 
frenzied and violently pushed the girl deep into the basket and then 
trampled on her. Before the outraged Reverend could move a muscle in 
defence of the poor child, the fakir produced a sword and proceeded to 
plunge it violently into the basket, to the sound of screams and whimpers 
from the imprisoned girl. Blood gushed out onto the pavement and 
Caunter began to think he must be going insane because none of the 
Hindu audience, watching intently, seemed at all perturbed by the grue- 
some sight. After a few more bloody thrusts of the sword, all was quiet. 
The fakir reached over and plucked up the basket. Inside it, there was 
nothing at all. A moment later, the little girl, who had apparently been 
so violently done to death just a few minutes earlier, stepped out from 
the back of the crowd, and proceeded to collect her rewards for the trick.! 

The Reverend Caunter, despite his Christian heritage, had clearly 
forgotten something the Hindu audience knew very well: ‘apparent death’ 
is always followed by a ‘resurrection’. Of course, the Western Churchman 
was entirely unprepared to make any liason between a street-performer’s 
show and such sacred mysteries. Yet such a liason palpably does exist. 
The Indian fakir’s trick is unmistakeably structured around the sequence 
of magical initiation. There is a ‘master’ and an ‘apprentice’, the young 
girl. In performances like these, the body is always younger than the 
apparent murderer. (How inappropriate — tasteless — it would be the other 
way round.) The teacher-pupil setting is reinforced by the fact that the 
sequence of events plainly refers to a kind of education. The fakir begins 
by enclosing the girl in the basket and then questioning her. Not satisfied 
with her answers, only then does he proceed to ‘kill’ her. The trick appears 
to be a teaching about teaching. The young initiate cannot, of course, 
answer the questions properly before she knows death. The teacher must 
therefore provoke such a death along with its magical consequence: 
rebirth. Only then will the pupil be truly ‘educated’. 

Western stage performers of the nineteenth century soon realised that 
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India was a vast university of magic. There were ‘professors’ on virtually 
every street corner. A number of Western stage magicians determined to 
educate themselves by travelling East to learn some of the tricks of the 
Hindu trade, but they often returned more baffled than when they left. 

One famous American magician, Harry Kellar, spent fifteen years wand- 
ering India and the Far East watching magical performers. He was a sharp 
and professional observer who knew as much about Western stage magic 
as anyone, yet he frequently found himself unable to fathom the mech- 
anics of many of the tricks that he witnessed. Recalling his journeys, he 
wrote that some of the performers he had seen convinced him that they 
“have probably discovered natural laws of which we in the West are 
ignorant.’’* He referred particularly to a levitation performance which he 
had seen in Calcutta in 1875. It was presented in the open air, and in broad 
daylight, before the Prince of Wales and other important personages. The 
anonymous fakir in charge was old and grey-bearded. He was supposedly 
from a Tibetan monastery, and had spent his lifetime in studious isolation. 

The trick involved three very sharp swords, stuck hilt-first into the 
ground in a line, and the apprentice — a young fakir — was apparently 
hypnotised and then physically raised until his entire body rested on the 
points of the three blades. One sword was at his neck, one between his 
shoulders, and one at the base of his spine. The body rested stiffly, 
balanced perfectly on the razor-sharp points, while the old fakir took a 
small knife and slowly dug away the earth which supported each sword. 
When he had removed them all, the body remained inexplicably poised 
two feet above ground until, at a sign from the master, it was carefully 
laid hold of, and rested on the ground. The young apprentice was then 
speedily restored. 

Kellar was absolutely amazed at this performance. He himself was an 
expert at stage levitations in American theatres, and he knew a great deal 
about the methods employed in presenting such an illusion. He also knew 
how difficult it would be to stage it when completely surrounded by an 
audience in broad daylight. But he was entirely unable to explain the 
technique involved in this show. He eventually dismissed the idea of 
mass-hypnotism or indeed any other form of influence known to him, 
and finally concluded that the fakir had access to powers unknown in 
Western traditions. 

Whether the fakir’s powers are supernatural or otherwise, the trick is 
definitely a parable of religious experience. It points towards a mystery, 
and in addition it appears to contain that mystery. The trick successfully 
combines the apparent death and dismemberment of a young man at the 
hands of an older one, indicating initiation in the Underworld. There is a 
‘levitation’ that defeats natural laws, referring to magical flight. And finally 
there is a ‘resurrection’ which returns the initiate to the Middleworld, 
demonstrating healing power. The show as a whole simultaneously 
presents a visible picture of the inexplicable mystery and power associated 
with this sequence of magical events. Everyone who watches gets 
‘educated’. At the end of the show, they all feel better. 

In India, this type of performance also carried an extra philosophical 
punch which it could not have in the West. In Hindu and Buddhist 
speculations the concept of illusion has a very special place. For everything 
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is considered illusory, oneself, the world, the universe and the gods. The 
whole of designated reality was Maya — a dream — but that dream was itself 
magic. The very word ‘magic’ probably derives from ‘maya’.’ 

In these circumstances, the trick is an illusion which is only a small part 
of a much greater illusion, namely, reality. In the West, it has often been 
thought that this Eastern designation of reality as not real is a gross insult 
to the realness of our existence. But such a description of the world of our 
senses can in fact add a dimension to our experience. It may become 
absolutely magical. Nothing is mundane.° The contrasting persistance and 
respectability of magic in the Eastern religious traditions merely exem- 
plifies this profound insight, which Western physics and psychology have 
slowly caught up with. In the Eastern context, the ‘trick’ is not in the trick. 
(And we will learn nothing if we concentrate only on how it is done). The 
real magic is in our experience of the trick. For, if the (possibly) counterfeit 
mystery — the trick — points towards the real mystery — being human -— 
that, if it is really mysterious, then means that the counterfeit may not be 
false after all. One illusion merely illustrates another, so where is the 
‘trick’? 

The magic trick is such a powerful and effective teaching about the 
nature of our experience of the world that very few of the great religious 
teachers have been able to resist it as a parabolic way of presenting their 
mystery. Even in the Western traditions, Jesus spontaneously magicked 
water into wine. 

On the inside of the traditions which fostered these performances, the 
magic trick could be used to directly stimulate the mysterious experience 
to which it referred. The kind of display which Harry Kellar saw in 
Calcutta, when presented privately at the appropriate moment during an 
initiatory teaching, could have a devastating effect on the watcher. The 
trick, in its most powerful revelation, is just like a Zen Buddhist Koan. It 
smashes the ordinary perception of the apprentice to pieces, leaving him 
nothing to intellectualise about at all. It leaves him knowing only the 
mystery of perception itself, by forcing him to the extremity of his efforts 
to understand it. As the Zen teacher, Suzuki, is fond of saying, ““Man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity’. The magic trick can provide just such an 
opportunity to experience what lies outside the boundaries of ordinary 
knowledge. 

In Eastern religious traditions, the warnings about magic are, conse- 
quently, directed at those who allow the performance of tricks to become 
their only achievement. Such a life is seen as a religious cul-de-sac, a 
settling for rewards which are as illusory (and dangerous) as the tricks 
themselves, when performed outside of their sacred context. In the 
Western world, our technology is beginning to look like a magic trick 
forever out of its true context, rapidly creating its own cul-de-sac before 
our very eyes. 

During the nineteenth century, quite a few Eastern magicians arrived 
in the West, increasing the occult atmosphere associated with some tricks. 
These oriental performers brought highly-perfected routines which 
presented the rope-trick, levitations and various death and resurrection 
feats, particularly being buried alive. These tricks came to be thought of 
as Eastern specialities, but they were not. It is just that, in the Christian 
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realm, such magic tricks laboured under the yoke of a heavy repression. 
In reality, Eastern and Western magic have a common denominator: the 
ubiquitous shamanism which underlies them both. 

Despite Jesus’ own magic tricks, the Christian Church has fought a 
long battle with rival magicians. This rivalry developed very early in the 


Church's history, when Peter confronted Simon Magus, the arch-magician 


and chief Gnostic. (Acts, Chapter 8). There is a marvellous work of fiction 
recorded in The Recognitions of Clement,6 written within a few hundred 
years of Christ’s death. It purports to give an account of a verbal confront- 
ation between Peter and Simon Magus, outside Damascus. Simon’s 
constant point of attack against the Christians is that they have mistaken 
who Christ really was, and also misunderstood his descent into Hell.” The 
early Church, sensitive to any accusations of religious naivety, apparently 
found itself forced to define its dogma in direct opposition to a magic 
formula, represented principally by the Gnostic heresy. Soon, virtually 
any magic was ‘hellish’ because in origin all the tricks refer to powers 
obtainable in the Underworld. And, there being no value whatsoever in 
Hell, no magic trick could be ‘good’ (except, of course, the Church’s 
own). The Devil was designated as chief magician and his disciples were 
regularly punished by burning at the stake. 

One consequence of this repressive attitude was that those who 
persisted in performing showbiz-type magic in Europe developed acts 
which contained an overt parody of Christian dogma. They also parodied 
the official ecclesiastical magic. It may well be that the familiar transfor- 
ming words ‘hocus pocus’, represent a disguised joke about the crucial 
magical utterance in Holy Mass: ‘hoc est corpus’ — ‘this is the body’ (of 
Christ) — announcing the change of bread into Christ’s flesh.® 

In an early book about the art of juggling, by Reginald Scot, published 
in 1584, the title clearly expresses the presumed source of these skills. It 
is called The Discoverie of Witchcraft. Scot describes a number of dismember- 
ment tricks which were popular at the time. Cutting off heads was called 
‘Decollation’, and one such trick was entitled The Decollation of John the 
Baptist.? The magician in charge laid his assistant down on a long table 
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with his head hanging over the edge. Everything was then covered with 
a large sheet, and the magician proceeded to hack off the head of his 
victim and secure it on a platter, just as John the Baptist’s head had been 
presented to Salome and Herodias. So far it was fairly orthodox. But there 
soon follows a much more uncanny element of the trick. The magician 
placed the head down on the other end of the table, and put before it a 
bow! of fire and brimstone. The severed head began to cough and splutter 
as the acrid smoke penetrated its nostrils. Soon the head began to talk in 
a ghostly manner, recounting the strange marvels in Hell. When the 
audience had had enough of this bizarre sight, the magician rapidly 
restored the head to its body. The victim promptly resurrected and gave 
a full account of his adventures in the Underworld. 

It is clear in this trick that a New Testament story has been cleverly 
manipulated to present a heretical tale. The shamanistic sequence of events 
is, once again, successfully maintained. Hell is also represented as a place 
both of suffering and of wonder. In the magical traditions in Europe, fed 
by Gnostic, Neo-Platonic and Hermetic speculations, ‘talking heads’ were 
a very common phenomena.’ 

Most of the stock-in-trade tricks of conjuring have their origins in Under- 
world magic. Legerdemain tricks, where objects are cleverly manipulated 
to appear and disappear, have been long associated with the possession 
of spiritual familiars who assist in the tricks. Siberian shamans demon- 
strated great skill at such displays, which they would produce to illustrate 
their power. Waldemar Bogoras recorded his admiration for the woman 
shaman, Upine: 


|. she took a large, round pebble the size of a man’s fist, set it upon the 
drum, and, blowing upon it from all sides, began to mumble and snort. . . 
and then began to wring the pebble with both hands. Then a continuous row 
of very small pebbles began to fall from her hands. This lasted for fully five 
minutes, ‘til quite a heap of small pebbles was gathered below on the skin... 
The larger pebbles, however, remained smooth and intact. . . I sat quite close 
to the juggler and followed attentively all her movements, and I could not 
discover where all those pebbles came from. She wore the usual combination- 
suit of the women of that country, but the broad waist was thrown open 
together with the sleeves; and all the upper part of her body, including arms 
and hands, was quite naked and accessible to inspection. After a few moments, 
I requested Upine to repeat the trick, meaning to try if I could to catch her 
unawares; but she immediately took up the stone and without more ado 
wrung out of it a stream of small pebbles still larger than the first." 


Even a trick as commonplace and harmless as pulling a rabbit out of a hat 
has its roots in the Underworld. Modern conjurors tend to forget the vital 
prelude to this trick: first get your dismembered rabbit! Pulling a rabbit 
from a hat means nothing at all, but if you first put the bones of a rabbit 
into a hat and then produce the living rabbit, the trick is a clear reference 
to resurrecting power. It demonstrates the possession of Underworld 
power, the knowledge of dismemberment and rememberment. North 
American shamans performed the rabbit-trick, having first put the skeleton 
into a bag from which the living rabbit is produced.” 
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There is another trick which North American Indian shamans and stage- 
conjurors are fond of that has a very interesting history. It is the magical 
production, in a few minutes, of a full-grown plant from a seed. This 
kind of trick has been long associated with religious performances and 
supernatural experiences. The Maya medicine men were reported to ‘cause 
flowers to open before their time’3, and the Oglala Sioux shaman, Black 
Elk, received a vision of a magically-grown plant, which he later located 
in the natural world and used for healing.14 

In the East, this trick was often done with a mango, and it was very 
popular with Indian jugglers and magicians, (the earliest mention of it in 
Western literature is by Dr John Fryer, in 1698). The magician plants a 
mango seed in a small hole in the ground and makes a mound of earth 
over it which he covers with a piece of cloth. After various magical incanta- 
tions, he removes the cloth and reveals a new green shoot. This is covered 
again and, after more spells, a small mango tree appears, blooms, and 
then produces fruit. 
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The counterpart of this trick was known in China from at least the 
fourth century AD.5 There was also a ‘melon-trick’ and ‘instant peonies’. 
These tricks were inextricably associated'with nomadic Taoist priests, who 
made a shamanistic living exorcising demons, curing diseases and 
juggling. The production of magical flowers of novel colours appears also 
to be connected with Chinese alchemical secrets that involved dying the 
roots of various plants with obscure pigments. Pictorial representations of 
some of these tricks, dated around 1500 ap. were painted on silk by the 
Taoist artist Kuo Hsii, ‘the serene lunatic living in the mountains’ as he 
signed himself. He was, in fact, a travelling artist who toured the Chinese 
empire painting Taoist adepts engaged in magical experiments. 

The strong association of these plant tricks with nomadic performers is 
intriguing. It is as if the non-agriculturalists were bending their magic to 
produce the ultimate in agriculture, ie. magical farming. There is an old 
story about an ‘instant pear’ trick, recorded around 1700 ap. by Pu Sung- 
ling, which appears to be a moral parable. It tells of the day a wandering 
Taoist priest arrived at a market place. He tried to beg a pear froma fruit 
stall but was refused by the stall-holder who would not even accede to 
the request for the worst pear on his stall. To avoid trouble, someone 
bought a pear for the holy man, who then turned to the crowd and said, 
“We who have left our homes and given up all that is dear to us are at a 
loss to understand selfish niggardly conduct in others”. He then 
announced that everyone would eat pears, and proceeded to take one of 
the pips from his pear, bury it in the ground and soak it with boiling 
water. New green shoots poked out of the earth and grew miraculously 
into a pear tree covered in fruit, which he distributed to the crowd. When 
all had eaten, he cut down the tree and went on his way. During the 
excitement of the show, even the mean stall-holder had been watching. 
When he returned to his stall, all his pears were gone and even one of 
the handles of his barrow was missing. The pear tree and the pears had 
all been taken from his own stall. The trick has been used punishingly as 
a parable about the dangers of avarice in a settled community.”° 

Perhaps the most striking conjuring trick of all, and at the same time 
one of the most familiar, is the act which features sawing (usually) a lady 
in half. The shamanistic magic which underlies such a display is obvious, 
but we should note how it is not the sawing in half that is so spectacular. 
It is the fact that the two halves of the victim’s body are separated and 
recombined which provides the drama. (The halves are re-paired). It is 
the magic of taking apart and putting back together again which gives this 
trick its power. It is, therefore, a thoroughly religious trick in the original 
sense of ‘religare’: ‘to bind fast or tie together’. 

Closely associated with conjuring acts in music hall and vaudeville are 
tricks in which thought reading and hypnotism are involved. Virtually 
nothing is known about hypnotism. It is one of those readily producable 
effects for which no rational cause can be found. However, the transmis- 
sion of hypnotic suggestion appears to be closely connected with the way 
in which the hypnotist uses his voice.'” 

The rediscovery of how hypnotic trances could assist in curing sick- 
nesses was made by Mesmer during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Mesmer was the first in a direct line to Freud to attempt to 
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place this feature of shamanistic healing on a quasi-scientific basis, but 
he became entangled in extravagant theories about cosmic fluids and 
magnetism. He effected his first cure, or so he thought, using magnets 
lent to him by the appropriately named Maximillian Hell, Professor of 
Astronomy at Vienna university.!8 

Mesmer moved eventually from Venice to Paris, and his new therapy 
caused a great stir and stimulated many imitators. The trance state that 
Mesmer induced, and the so-called ‘crisis’, became instant fodder for 
showbiz parodies. Mesmerism also spawned numerous and often unplea- 
sant stage acts based around hypnotising members of the audience. 

Mesmer himself did come to realise how important his suggestions were 
in the healing process. He also discovered how hard it is to reproduce 
certain effects before a hostile audience. He eventually took great care 
over the setting and atmosphere of his therapeutic encounters, and conse- 
quently developed the famous Mesmer séance. What Mesmer needed to 
produce the successful healing he desired was really an imitation of the 
shaman’s close intimacy with his tribal audience. It is respect for the 
hypnotiser which probably works in the healing therapy. If the audience 
is willing to ‘travel’, the shaman can transport them. Indeed, in the end, 
Mesmer founded a veritable secret society — the Society of Harmony - in 
an attempt to protect his discoveries. 

In contrast with stage hypnotism, there is a standard showbiz act which, 
whilst retaining an unnerving air of the demonic, is nevertheless always 
enjoyable. It is the performance of the ventriloquist and hisdummy. The 
shamans’ use of ventriloquistic techniques has been well documented. 
Their skills are often very impressive. Bogoras described one of the 
Chukchee shaman’s displays: 


“The ‘separate voices’ of their calling come from all sides of the tent, 
changing their places to the complete illusion of their listeners. Some 
voices are at first as if coming from afar; as they gradually approach, they 
increase in volume and, at last, they rush into the room, pass through it 
and out, decreasing and dying away in the remote distance. Other voices 
come from above, pass through the tent and seem to go underground where 
they are heard as if from the depths of the earth.’’20 


The combination of ventriloquism with the use of spirit dolls would have 
been very effective in dramatising the shaman’s dialogue with his invisible 
familiars from the Underworld. Indeed, there is still something rather 
uncanny about a veniriloquist’s act. The connection between the dummy 
and the demon spirit has proved enduring. Though some performers have 
done their very best to exorcise the more disturbing aspects of their show, 
the dummy often retains a distinctly demonic character. The audience 
frequently feels that, if the ventriloquist weakens, the dummy may well 
take over the whole act and possess its master, or even themselves. (The 
English comedian, Rod Hull, uses his violent ‘friend’, Emu, to actually 
threaten members of the audience.) The ventriloquist’s act is one of show- 
biz’s least disguised features of the shaman’s hellish show. 

There were a number of famous nineteenth century magicians who liked 
to cultivate a more or less demonic atmosphere about their shows, and 
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some of them included ventriloquistic effects during their conjuring acts. 
Perhaps the most celebrated ventriloquistic conjuror was the extravagantly 
named Louis Christian Emanuel Appollinaire Comte. He was born in 
Switzerland, in 1788, and ran away from home, aged fifteen, to make his 
living with a ventriloquistic act. Soon he met a conjuror who taught him 
the tricks of the trade and, by combining the two arts, Comte developed 
an extremely popular act. He used his voice to suggest the presence of 
various spirits during his conjuring feats. Comte himself was well dressed 
and thoroughly respectable, and this novel combination of respectability 
and spirit power worked extremely effectively during his performances. 
He was also fond of creating havoc off-stage by using his ventriloquistic 
voices in public. There are many anecdotes told about how he liked to 
give the vocal impression of someone being brutally murdered in an empty 
house, or how he ‘robbed’ a stage coach from the inside by producing 
the voice of a non-existent highwayman, demanding that the passengers 
should throw out their valuables. All these stunts were, of course, used 
in the end to advertise his skill and his show.?} : 


4 


The Great Bosco 


There was another French magician whose shows were much more overtly 
and calculatedly demonic: the Great Bosco. He was a fascinating character 
with a personal history worthy of his outlandish performances. Born in 
Italy, in 1793, to a family of the lower aristocracy, he was the black sheep 
who left home and became a highly-skilled pickpocket. The travelling 
performers’ skills with rapid manipulation of objects have often been 
converted into picking the pockets of the peasant audiences that watched 
them. For Bosco it worked the other way round, he started as a pickpocket, 
and ended up as one of Europe’s greatest artists of legerdemain. 

So the story goes, Bosco joined the French army of Napoleon just in 
time to embark on the ill-fated invasion of Russia. He experienced a 
version of his own apparent death and resurrection when he was badly 
wounded at the Battle of Borodino. As he lay amongst the corpses on the 
battlefield, a Russian Cossack who was looting the dead turned his atten- 
tion to Bosco. While the Cossack went through Bosco’s pockets looking 
for valuables, Bosco went through the Cossack’s. The following morning 
he was discovered by the Russians and subsequently became a prisoner- 
of-war in Tobolsk, Siberia. By performing legerdemain tricks to amuse his 
captors, he succeeded in surviving the terrible conditions of his imprison- 
ment, and he was eventually returned to Italy.” 

Bosco soon travelled to Paris where his show became tremendously 
popular. His stage costume and appearance exhibited his penchant for the 
demonic. At the start of his act, he would rap the stage three times with 
his long wand tipped with a gold ball and, like Dr Faustus, he would 
collect his demon assistants from Hell by invoking them with the Latin 
phrase ‘Spiriti mihi infernali obedite’. Once his familiars were gathered to 
his side, there followed some of the most astounding legerdemain tricks 
ever witnessed by European audiences. He also produced his own version 
of dismemberment and rememberment tricks, by decapitating a black 
pigeon and transplanting its head onto a white one, while providing the 
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white pigeon with a new black head. (If he had ever escaped from his 
siberian prison and joined any of the nomadic tribes, he would undoubt- 
edly have made a big impression.) 

There were many other stage magicians during the nineteenth century 
who actively encouraged a diabolic, Faustus-style, atmosphere about their 
persons. Carl Herrman was one of the first to cash in on the rising interest, 
especially amongst the upper classes, in spiritualist phenomena. Herrman 
openly implied that he cultivated demons to assist him, and he was 
well received and extravagantly rewarded by the cream of the European 
aristocracy.*3 During his stay in New York, in 1861, he exhibited some of 
the gifts of jewellery and precious metals that had been presented to him 
by the crowned heads of Europe, which included the Kings of Bavaria, 
Portugal, and Denmark, and the Emperor Franz Joseph of Austria. Alex- 
ander Herrman, who became Herrman the Great, was the younger brother 
of Carl, and he continued the family tradition by doing his best to look 
like the Devil himself. He wore a goatee beard, a long black cape, and 
fixed his audience with piercing hypnotic eyes. He was renowned for his 
perpetual magic. He was never off duty but continued to perform magic 
tricks wherever he was, to the amazement of the cab-drivers, waiters and 
passers-by who saw them. 


Robert-Houdin 


Meanwhile in Europe, one man became renowned as the Father of modern 
magic. It was Jean Eugene Robert-Houdin. The son of a Belgian clock- 
maker, Robert-Houdin specialised in tricks and illusions presented with 
great skill and aesthetic beauty. He had been inspired as a young man 
when he witnessed the performance of a street conjuror, Dr Carlosbach. 
But it took him twenty years to develop and perfect his routine, and he 
was in his early forties before he entered upon a stage career which was 
to take him around the world, performing before the kings and queens of 
many lands. 

The elaborate care which Robert-Houdin took with his tricks reflected 
his early apprenticeship with his clockmaker father. He used mechanical 
devices with great ingenuity and took immense trouble to ensure the 
success of his novel act. In one well-documented trick, performed in the 
garden of Louis Philippe of Orléans on June 6 1845, Robert-Houdin 
collected six coloured handkerchiefs from his aristocratic audience and 
invited some of them to write down on slips of paper where they would 
like the handkerchiefs to be discovered. It was left to King Louis to decide 
which of the hiding places would be selected, and the King chose a spot 
under the roots of an orange tree in his garden. Robert-Houdin then 
placed the handkerchiefs underneath an opaque glass jar and magically 
transformed them into a white turtle dove which wore a key round its 
neck. When a servant was sent to dig around the orange tree, a rusty old 
box was discovered. It was unlocked with the key from around the turtle- 
dove’s neck, and inside were not only the vanished handkerchiefs but also 
a sealed letter from the notorious necromancer, Count de Cagliostro, 
signed on 6 June 1785, exactly sixty years before the trick was performed, 
and predicting this performance before King Louis Philippe of Orléans.”4 
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Robert-Houdin inspired a generation of young magicians who were 
entranced by the artistic beauty of his tricks, and thrilled by his success 
and his acceptance by the rich and powerful European aristocracy. The 
nobility flocked to attend his Soirées Fantastique at the elegant Palais Royal 
in Paris. Here they could watch as the great magician poured them any 
drink they desired, all from the same inexhaustible bottle. They could 
gaze with wonder at a magnificent version of the Eastern mango trick, 
performed with an orange tree which blossomed and gave forth fruit, 
which was promptly distributed amongst the audience. Or they could 
watch with amazement as the conjuror levitated his own son high above 
the stage. : 

The inexhaustible bottle trick delighted the French upper classes, but it 
nearly started a drunken riot in the north of England. Robert-Houdin 
embarked upon an English tour during the late 1840s, and performed 
before a much-amused and youthful Queen Victoria. When he appeared 
at Manchester he played to packed houses. On his first night there, 
twelve hundred mill workers had squeezed into the pits of the theatre and 
hundreds more thronged behind the stalls. A special walkway had been 
constructed to facilitate his passing among the crowd to dispense drinks 
from the magic bottle, but Robert-Houdin was unprepared for the 
desperate desire for alcohol which impassioned the Dickensian working 
class. He was after all more used to polite soirées amongst the French 
gentry. 

As soon as he appeared that night with the generous bottle a huge 
expectant roar went up from the mill workers. The magician was accom- 
panied as usual for this trick by a liveried servant carrying a tray of glasses 
in which to serve the requested drinks. As they both stepped out onto 
the walkway, the cry of ‘Whisky!’ went up from a hundred voices. ‘Gin! 
Curacao!’ craved hundreds more. He tried to pour a glass for someone 
but so many hands reached out that it broke to pieces. It soon became 
apparent that no drinks could be politely served at all, and some of the 
more acute members of the audience cupped their hands or opened their 
mouths wide to receive the liquor directly. In his own words, Robert- 
Houdin conducted a ‘watering tour’ of the theatre, filling as many hands 
and mouths as he could reach. But when, inevitably, supplies began to 
run out, the crowd went wild: ““A human avalanche suddenly rose before 
me and from this living pyramid two hundred hands tried to grasp their 
prey, while a hundred mouths were open to swallow it.’” In the face of 
this seething mob, the conjuror lost his ‘inexhaustible bottle’ and beat a 
hasty retreat. 

On his return to France a great deal richer, Robert-Houdin bought a 
priory to which he eventually retired. He became fascinated with the 
workings of electricity, developed a vegetable filament twelve years before 
Edison, and equipped the priory with a myriad of clever devices both 
practical and entertaining. He even fed his horse with hay using an electric 
machine. However, in 1856, on the express wish of the French govern- 
ment, one last show was required of the great magician. He was asked to 
present a performance of truly shamanistic purpose. The occasion was 
during an uprising against the French in Algeria led by the Marabouts. 
They were a religious sect, strong on visions and ecstatic magic whose 
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frenzied enthusiasm was tying down five battalions of French troups. The 
‘Father of modern magic’ was seen as the ideal man to give the Marabouts 
a demonstration of the one thing they respected: shaman-like power. 
Robert-Houdin put on an impeccable display of stage magic before a great 
crowd of the devotees. He concluded this display with an old favourite 
trick, the ‘light and heavy box’. On stage was a box which the conjuror 
could lift with ease but, when even the most powerfully inspired of the 
Marabouts tried to raise it, it proved impossible to shift. The trick involved 
the simple operation of magnets but the crowd of Arabs never even 
suspected such rather despicable technological trickery. The French 
sorceror appeared to them to drain the power out of their best men! 
They suspected it to be a satanic force and feared this ‘magic’. No doubt 
wondering how many more men like Robert-Houdin La France had up her 
sleeve, the Marabouts quickly called off the revolt. Thus the magician of 
the European aristocracy found himself cast in a most traditional shaman- 
istic role, engaging in a ‘great contest’ with rival visionaries. 

No wonder these stories deeply impressed a generation of aspiring 
magicians. One of them, a small Jewish boy in New York, was entranced 
by the life of Robert-Houdin. Here was a man who had risen from nowhere 
to the heights of social advantage. Here was a true hero, called upon by 
his country in her hour of need, whose magic had quelled a revolution. 
It was inspiring stuff, and the day after reading Robert-Houdin’s memoirs, 
in 1891, that small but hopeful lad changed his name to Houdini. 


Harry Houdini 


“In another age he could have been burnt at the stake.” 
Fitzsimons 


Houdini was a fascinating character by any account. Born in a poor Jewish 
neighbourhood of New York, he grew up to become the greatest, most 
famous escape artist of modern times. His stage performances and open- 
air stunts displayed outstanding feats of courage and determination, yet 
he carried them off as if they were routine events in the life of an ordinary 
man. He raised escapology to the level of an artistic science. At the height 
of his career, he was loved, even worshipped, by literally millions of 
people in Europe and America. Whatever it was about Houdini and his 
feats that so impressed the minds of his faithful followers, that power 
seems hardly to have waned at all. Houdini still casts an irresistable 
shadow, and long after his death, his name remains a household word. 
He captured the imaginations not only of his contemporaries, but also of 
successive generations who never even witnessed any of his stupendous 
feats. He is a modern myth, a true showbiz shaman of our time. 

What is it that generates such incandescent fame? It is his religious power 
that grips us. For Houdini’s story embodies, in a startling manner, the 
three most fundamental features of that peculiar experience that the 
human race associates with the sacred: mystery, power and fascination.2 

Houdini’s stunts were, in reality, as old as the hills, yet their impact 
remains unique. The escapology trick is one of the most ancient and potent 
symbols of the drama and the dilemma of human existence. We are all 
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bound in our bodies. How can we escape? Consequently, escapology is 
also one of the most frequently occurring feats performed during shaman- 
istic healing magic all over the world.?7 

Houdini was fascinated by magic. As a boy, he heard of the wonderful 
lives of the great stage magicians of the nineteenth century. Herrman the 
Great and Harry Kellar were boyhood heroes who inspired him. But when 
he read the memoirs of Robert-Houdin, he became convinced that here 
was the greatest of them all, the originator of so many marvellous tricks. 
Like a young monk in a Buddhist monastery, he desired nothing less than 
to become an incarnation of this great master. He took the name ‘Houdini’ 
and dedicated his life to embodying the magic spirit of Robert-Houdin. 

Houdini’s ambition was unbounded but appropriately vague. What did 
he really want from magic? It is too easy to explain the determination of 
this son of poor immigrants in terms of material and social success. Houd- 
ini’s story clearly shows that he desired much more than those prizes 
from life as a magician. He wanted an unusual freedom, a supernatural 
liberation. He sought the power of travel in exotic realms. His life became 
a protracted, self-imposed ordeal by which he hoped to gain access to the 
only experience that could satisfy him — entry into the spirit worlds: the 
shaman’s initiation. 

The traditional shaman possesses the ultimate in escapology qualifica- 
tions — a successful escape from madness and death. The shaman is the 
archetype of the escape artist. He has been to Hell and back and lives to 
tell the healing tale. This ordeal confers the power by which the shaman 
escapes the limitations of normal life. He travels supernaturally, escaping 
his body and taking flight, and he can cure sickness because he has himself 
escaped from sickness. 

The shaman’s escapology performance serves a number of symbolic 
purposes. By referring directly to his initiation in the Underworld, it 
announces his ‘qualification’ to heal. It also offers hope to the patient that 
escape from sickness is indeed possible. Most dramatically, it represents 
the shaman’s struggle with the binding supernatural forces that constrain 
all of us and it clearly demonstrates his superiority over them. 

It was this last feature of escapology’s power that entranced Houdini’s 
audience. His shows contained such an ancient and powerful healing drama 
that his contempories found them as fascinating, moving and ‘therapeutic’ 
as their nomadic forebears had done ten thousand years before. Houdini’s 
escapology was, in essence, a healing rite which the demon-possessed 
modern Westerners avidly attended in the hope of a dramatic exorcism. 

But the great escapologist never knew that this was so. For Houdini was 
a twentieth-century shaman who spent his whole life trying to discover if 
such a thing existed. In fact, he never became familiar with the genuine 
religious traditions in which his whole being was manifestly rooted. His 
life contains a tremendous paradox and a very modern irony. Here was a 
natural candidate for shamanistic initiation if ever there was one, yet he 
could not find the door through which to enter. He was a truly modern 
man, possessed by inexplicable powers, but completely unable to locate 
the source of those powers. He was paradoxically an out-and-out rationa- 
list, who yet constantly feared insanity, and spent a good deal of his life 
touring spiritualist séances in the hope of finding a genuine medium. 
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This is no place to construct a detailed biography of Houdini. (R. Fitzsi- 
mons has produced a finely worked account of his life in Death and the 
Magician, to which I am deeply indebted.) But in order to understand how 
it was that Houdini became a shaman who never knew it, we must take 
time to consider his career, to see how, as Fitzsimons rightly puts it, “He 
was convinced that he had some role to play but could not work out what 
it was’ .78 

Like many at the turn of the century, Houdini was quick to show an 
interest in spiritualist phenomena. The previous fifty years had witnessed 
an explosive revival in occult matters. In Europe, and particularly in the 
USA, spiritualist séances were legion. They became a renewed branch of 
showbusiness, as thousands of so-called mediums took to the stage to 
present acts that featured communications with spirits of the dead. Hardly 
a week went by without some of these self-professed mediums being 
exposed as the frauds which many undoubtedly were. But the believers 
still believed, nevertheless, that genuine communication with the dead 
was possible, it was just that, under the pressure to produce a perform- 
ance, some mediums were constrained occasionally to fake the messages. 

The essentially bogus nature of most modern spiritualist séances reflects 
the complete separation of the phenomenon from the genuine tradition 
that underlies it, as if one could have the fruit without the tree. We would 
all like the powers of the shaman, but we are not too keen to go to Hell 
and get them. Under such circumstances, trickery, instead of alluding to 
the Underworld journey often becomes a means of avoiding it. It is clear 
that many of the mediums who ended up getting exposed as frauds did, 
in the first place, experience some strange phenomena. These peculiar 
events usually happened, as is the case in traditional shamanism, to young 
people in their early teens. They subsequently got promoted into spiritual- 
ist-type shows and, when these early intimations of supernatural power 
faded away, they were forced to pretend. Such a typical spiritualistic 
scenario lacked of course the one essential feature of the true tradition: 
initiation itself.?° 

Understanding this is absolutely essential to any appreciation of Houd- 
ini’s lifetime quest. Spiritualism was, for Houdini, one huge and useless 
cul-de-sac down which he kept turning without ever finding any way 
through at the other end. There was virtually nothing in the spiritualism 
of late nineteenth and early twentieth century Europe and America that 
came close to revealing what was required of those who desired (or 
needed) such experiences. Apparently, these weird events just happened, 
and that was that! But Houdini sensed the central element of acute suffering 
that seems to lie at the heart of such matters, and he dedicated his life, 
in the most courageous manner, to reproducing something of the required 
ordeal. Houdini, in this light, was never trying to escape outwards into 
freedom, he was trying to burst his way into a tradition that he felt in his 
bones, but could not locate in the world around him. Considering his 
times, it is no wonder that his magnificent feats fascinated the millions of 
his admirers. 

As a young man, he read about how some mediums would get them- 
selves thoroughly tied up with ropes prior to a séance, release themselves 
during the performance, and then re-tie themselves for its conclusion. He 
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was inexplicably entranced by the idea of such escapology and immedi- 
ately set about learning how to do it. 

Houdini’s dedication to any task he set himself was in a direct propor- 
tion to the immensity of his ambition. Whatever labour of learning or 
effort he embarked upon, he showed an exceptional tenacity in performing 
it. He was terrifically fit and muscular, despite his small frame, and many 
of the outstanding tricks he performed in maturity were not tricks at all, 
but sheer physical genius. He promptly determined to be the greatest 
escapologist of all time. 

The first trick of any real significance for Houdini’s inner life was called, 
appropriately, Metamorphosis. He performed it with his young wife, Bess, 
whom he had met and married soon after taking up a stage career. In this 
trick, Houdini was tightly bound in a variety of restraints, placed inside 
a trunk that was further bound, and the whole thing was then surrounded 
by a curtain which could be drawn up to cover it. Bess went behind the 
curtain, clapped her hands three times, and out popped Houdini! She was 
then discovered inside the trunk, bound up just as Houdini had been a 
moment before. It was not so much the trick that worked so well in their 
performance, it was the incredible speed at which it was done. Houdini, 
and Bess worked endlessly at this element of it, so that they literally moved 
faster than could be imagined. The visual effect upon their audiences was 
profound, for even if one could fathom how it was done, it was impossible 
to grasp the combination of precision, technique and efficiency involved. 
People felt as if they had witnessed a miraculous event. The bizarre thing 
was, so did Houdin1. : 

The man who had put the trick together could not understand it himself. 
Something strange happened to Houdini during performances of Metamor- 
phosis, when he received the distinct impression that he left his body. It is 
fascinating that a trick that, in its original context, was designed to point 
towards the ecstatic experiences of the shaman, should actually begin to 
create such experiences. Houdini was, as it were, working backwards, 
starting with the tricks and ending up with the supernatural experiences, 
instead of the other way around. 

The strange things that happened to Houdini during these performances 
of Metamorphosis coagulated into the central question of his life. What was 
real magic? How could he explain what he felt? Was it possible that the 
persistent application of his physical determination, his technique and his 
desire could in the end actually produce a truly magical effect? Houdini 
was baffled by his own experiences. The whole of his trick appeared to 
be infinitely greater than the separate parts which he and Bess perfected 
so assiduously. There was no way that he could work it out, and so he 
set out on a lifelong search for an ‘old master’ who might be able to 
enlighten him. 

There was another important theme in Houdini’s life which twined itself 
around these questions. It concerned madness. Like an archetype of the 
Jewish son, Houdini’s overpowering love of, and dependence upon, his 
mother was all-consuming. It gave him a most morbid temperament. So 
attached was he to her that he lived in constant dread of her death, 
believing that this sad but inevitable event would surely drive him to 
insanity. He prayed every day that he might be allowed to die before she 
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did but, not believing that this wish would be granted, he constantly 
prepared himself for impending lunacy. Throughout his life, touring the 
cities of the Western world, Houdini rarely failed to visit the local lunatic 
asylums. He was anxious to examine the conditions under which he would 
eventually live in madness. Houdini’s life was a constant preparation for 
the ultimate crisis of his mother’s death, not his own. 

Jt was during an early tour of a lunatic asylum in New Brunswick that 
Houdini first encountered a strait-jacket. He watched fascinated as the 
violent but futile attempts of a frenzied madman came to nothing when 
incarcerated in this diabolical garment. He spent the night dreaming about 
strait-jackets, and the following day he returned to the asylum to ask if 
he might take one away for himself. He spent every waking minute of 
the next seven days trying to escape from it. Every morning, his faithful 
if somewhat perturbed wife would strap him into it, and the whole day 
was passed with Houdini violently attempting to defeat the restraint. On 
the seventh day, he succeeded. __ 

Houdini’s first escape from a strait-jacket reproduced some of the stran- 
gely exhilarating experiences he had felt during performances of Metamor- 
phosis. It was not just relief, pleasure and satisfaction at success that he 
felt. It was an exhalted experience of liberation that soothed and enveloped 
him; possibly a small-scale shamanistic ascent to the sky after the seven- 
day struggle in the hellish strait-jacket. Whatever it was, Houdini once 
again had no way of explaining it, no real context in which he could place 
these peculiar yet therapeutic effects. 

There was a number of other occasions when Houdini found himself 
with a natural talent for the supernatural. In the winter of 1897, after 
five gruelling and largely unsuccessful years travelling and performing, 
Houdini and Bess joined a medicine show. The impoverished Houdini 
was persuaded to produce a séance with Bess, in return for top billing in 
the show. Despite the success of their act, the show folded and Houdini 
and Bess took to the road, joining the throng of travelling mediums who 
littered the highways of America. Sometimes Bess played the medium, 
but so did Houdini. They both hated the whole business for the fraudulent 
game that it was. They did their best to provide vague, hopeful and 
comforting messages for the pathetic punters who were addicted to this 
kind of spiritualism. But occasionally, and much to his surprise, Houdini 
found himself not having to invent messages from the ‘other side’. They 
came through precisely and clearly, without his asking for them. Such 
unwanted intimations disturbed him inordinately. 

The major breakthrough into showbiz for Houdini came when he real- 
ised the value of a great deal of publicity before the show. What he began 
to realise was that he had to sell the idea of escapology, and use its 
symbolic power to attract a big audience. 

For years now, he had been studying with typical thoroughness every 
type of handcuff, lock and leg-iron he could get his hands on. He had 
developed his handcuff escapes into a fine art. All he ever needed was 
one or two small picks and he could unlock anything. He began a pre- 
show publicity routine which was to carry him to the heights of showbiz 
stardom. In every city or town where he arrived to perform, he challenged 
the local police to restrain him with every device they had, and then lock 
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him naked in their most secure cell. Often he hid his picks on the clothing 
of the officer who searched his naked body, retrieving them just before 
being shut in the cell. Nothing could hold him. Sometimes he escaped in 
seconds rather than minutes. At last the American public began to recog- 
nise the power of the image he presented: naked and enchained, appar- 
ently helpless, this little man consistently defeated the best efforts of every 
policeman and jail-warder to restrain him. The inherent power of this 
archaic trick surfaced with a rush that amazed the American public. But 
it was in Europe that Houdini first became a superstar. 

Just after the turn of the century, Houdini began to tour Europe. He 
was received ecstatically everywhere, but nowhere more fervently than in 
the highly repressed police state of Germany. There were riots in Essen 
when hundreds of steel workers found themselves unable to get into the 
theatre. In the local Krupp steel works, specially constructed manacles 
were forged to restrain him, without success. Fitzsimons describes his last 
performance there: 


“On the final night the packed theatre shouted for Houdini and Houdini 
alone, they did not want the other acts on the bill. The challenge he 
accepted that night was a hard one. The most skilled workers in metal had 
again brought all their ingenuity to the forging of restraints to secure him. 
His arms and legs were manacled and a metal collar padlocked round his 
neck. From this collar hung chains, which were tightened to force him 
into a squatting position. He had to be carried into his cabinet and left 
there. He escaped in eleven minutes. The audience went wild with delight 
and he was crowned with a laurel wreath,’’>° 


What a potent symbol Houdini must have represented to the mass of 
workers at Essen! Although he had no political consciousness at all, the 
vision of this working-class man bursting out of the best chains the capital- 
ists could produce, would not have been lost on the proletariat that 
watched him. A little Jew could not be held down by all the might of 
Krupp’s steel. The German authorities began to worry about the impact 
of the multi-levelled symbolism of Houdini’s escapes. After Houdini had 
demonstrated that he could also escape from the civil authorities’ specially 
designed strait-jackets, the paranoia of the German police began to run 
high. They feared the impact of such an inflammatory showbiz act on the 
usually restrained and disciplined German public. 

As Houdini toured Europe, he continued to accept any challenge 
presented to him. He took an amazing risk in doing this, as one failure 
would ruin his reputation. He found himself in the hands of sadists who 
had trained for years to defeat him and for whom binding people in 
ropes was a pleasure. Instant fame awaited anyone who could successfully 
restrain Houdini, but no one ever did. 

Houdini was fast becoming a professional sufferer, almost a public 
martyr. His act was downright weird in the context of music-hall and 
vaudeville shows. Usually the audiences were rarely allowed more than 
a few seconds inactivity on stage but when Houdini performed, they often 
sat for more than an hour just gazing at Houdini’s cabinet, waiting for 
him to emerge. They were never impatient, indeed, as time went by, their 
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excitement reached a fever pitch. It is a tremendous tribute to the inherent 
power of the escapology trick and Houdini’s charisma, that he could get 
away with such an act. It clearly shows that the effect of these feats lies 
less on visual stimulation than on their impact on the inner lives of the 
watchers. The audiences identified with him totally and shared every 
minute of his ordeal. When Houdini got free, everybody got free. As 
Fitzsimons so accurately describes it, ‘they had witnessed not so much a 
variety turn as a celebration of the human spirit triumphing over every 
obstacle’. It was a truly shamanistic feat. 

But what of Houdini’s own inner life? He was by now rich and successful 
and he could have retired with honour, yet he was driven to even greater 
and more dangerous stunts. Clearly, he had not found what he sought. 
He had received no answers to the questions around which his life 
revolved with such perturbing gravity. What kind of man was he? Where 
did his power originate? Was it real magic, after all? 

Houdini began to collect a massive library of magic books. He collected 
anything and everything that might give him a clue to the true nature of 
his role. When he travelled, the vast bulk of his luggage had little to do 
with his stage act. It consisted of crates full of books, magazines, press 
cuttings and articles about magic. He shipped back to America tens of 
thousands of books and documents, his house in New York became a 
chaotic warehouse of magic. He bought at least eight private libraries, and 
sometimes purchased books by the twenty thousand. There were also 
other bits of strange flotsam that had been aquired, including Luther’s 
bible, Edgar Allen Poe’s writing desk, an early electric chair, and the letters 
and diaries of Edmund Kean and David Garrick. It was like an occult 
version of Citizen Kane’s vast collection of European art, only Houdini 
was gathering together all the disparate fragments of literature reflecting 
Europe’s longstanding obsession with magic. Houdini plumbed the Euro- 
pean unconscious in his search for a genuine tradition in which to find a 
home. But he never found it. 

In addition to building up an immense library on magic, Houdini 
attempted to contact any of the old stage magicians still living in Europe. 
He wanted to put the big question to them, he wanted an answer to en- 
compass all the strange experiences which had come his way. This 
quest was a tragic trail, typified by his attempts to see one of the great old 
European magicians, Wiljalba Frikell. He heard that Frikell was still alive, 
living near Dresden, and Houdini wrote frequently imploring the old 
man to see him. He never received any replies. He decided to go to Dresden 
where he found the house and hammered upon the door, but it was not 
opened. Eventually, Frikell’s wife appeared at a window, but despite the im- 
passioned pleas of Houdini, which brought tears to the old lady’s eyes, the 
old magician would not see him. Houdini continued to write letters begging 
to be admitted and eventually he received a reply from Frikell’s wife asking 
him to call. He arrived breathlessly, hoping that at long last he might get 
an answer to his question. But he was too late. He found Frikell seated in a 
chair. The old master magician had died one hour before Houdini’s arrival. 

The event encapsulated Houdini’s dilemma. He knocked on the door, 
but could not get in. When at last he was allowed to enter, only death 
awaited him. In Houdini’s life, it was a prophetic episode. 
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Houdini’s desperate attempts to make contact with the genuine tradition 
of magic led him increasingly towards the dead. He began to tour the 
graveyards of Europe, and further afield, to visit the tombs of the great 
stage magicians of the past. There he held his vigil, praying for a communi- 
cation from the spirits of the deceased. Although he may not have known 
it, Houdini was precisely recapitulating-a well-known shamanistic ritual. 
Amongst the North American Indian tribes, young men who wished for 
supernatural powers would remain beside the grave of a long dead 
shaman, fasting and praying until the spirit appeared and granted them 
access into the spirit worlds in a vision. Houdini instinctively reproduced 
this age-old attempt at gaining supernatural knowledge. 

Houdini’s decision to collect a vast library of magic and his constant 
search for a master, dead or alive, who could instruct him, represents a 
clear attempt to be initiated into the mystery that he sensed but could not 
locate. Houdini’s preoccupations with madness and with death, both 
linked in his mind with his mother, also indicate how close he was to 
completing that initiation. For if we interpret these features of Houdini’s 
psychic life in terms of the shaman’s mystery, it is plain to see how nearly 
he succeeded. 

Houdini always feared a ‘death’, but it was not his own demise that 
worried him. It was the death of his mother that he feared would drive 
him mad. Houdini was as brave and courageous as a man could be. He 
risked a horrible death daily, when he began to perform the most horren- 
dous stunts. He did not fear his wife’s death either and was more intrigued 
than horrified by the gruesome facts of mortality. During the transfer of 
the corpses of his father, grandmother and brother to the new family plot, 
he took great interest in examining the decomposed bodies, admiring his 
brother’s well-preserved teeth. It cannot have been an ordinary death that 
he feared. Perhaps it was the shamanistic death at the heart of initiation 
that fascinated and threatened him; the madness of dismemberment in 
the Underworld that his mother’s demise would surely provoke. The 
essence of Houdini’s life as an escapologist was a transcendent effort and 
an absolute paradox: he was trying to escape into the mystery yet, with 
increasing desperation, also attempting to escape out of its consequences. 
How could he win? There was no answer to his question about the nature 
of real magic. There never is. In a sense, Houdini was, himself, the 
embodiment of such a magic and it is for this alone that he is still 
venerated. 

The European audiences who so revered him recognised at once that 
he was something special. Many of the traditional shamanistic powers 
were attributed to him. People said he could dematerialise himself and 
pass through solid walls, that he had spirit assistants who loosed his 
chains, that he was a man gifted by God, for whom nothing was impos- 
sible. Houdini never played upon these rumours. He resolutely denied 
from the stage that his stunts involved anything other than hard work. 
He had no authority to suggest anything else. But it made no difference. 
In fact, it only increased the audience’s sense that here, indeed, was a 
truly remarkable man. His denial of any supernatural assistance only 
served to increase the supernatural atmosphere that surrounded him, and 
the people loved him all the more for it. 
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After his huge successes in Europe, America was now hungry for his 
magic. After five years of touring, he returned across the Atlantic as a 
major attraction, arriving in 1905. Houdini too, had a hunger, but he could 
not easily define its object. It mattered little to him that he was now one 
of the most famous and well-paid performers on stage. He sought a wider 
role, outside the theatres, and so the publicity stunts that had originally 
been designed to draw the crowds into the theatres now assumed a new 
significance. Though he no longer needed any publicity at all - his name 
was enough to guarantee a sell-out — he wished somehow to become 
‘great’. The new stunts he began to perform added a novel twist to his 
drama. Now it was no longer merely a case of watching extreme suffering 
and hardship overcome. It was the witnessing of a man risking almost 
instant death. His new stunts re-enacted the oldest drama of them all: 
apparent death followed by a glorious resurrection. 

The first of these new-style stunts took place in Detroit, in 1906. Houdini 
leapt from the Beil Isle Bridge in handcuffs, and freed himself underwater. 
There followed a series of similar feats. By determined training, Houdini 
developed the ability to hold his breath for up to six minutes. As the huge 
crowds watched — some forty thousand people on occasions — the longer 
he stayed underwater, the more their excrutiating excitement increased. 
When finally he broke the surface, the elation felt by the watchers was 
ecstatic. 

In addition to the physical training required, Houdini found himself 
having to develop another kind of fitness. It was psychic. To perform such 
feats successfully, much more than technique and courage was required. 
He needed an exceptional mental equilibrium, something more than the 
word ‘calmness’ indicates. When Houdini leapt off the Golden Gate Bridge 
San Francisco, with hands and feet chained together, and a seventy-five 
pound iron ball dangling from his ankles, he would have hit the water at 
high speed and dropped in seconds into the muddy darkness at the 
bottom of the harbour. Houdini’s concentration of mind had to equal his 
tremendous physical condition and his marvellous escape techniques. He 
had to develop the kind of mental serenity that we in the West associate 
much more readily with Eastern holy men. Fitzsimons reports that those 
close to Houdini immediately prior to his jumps were struck by the ‘‘almost 
mystical tranquility of his face’. The greatness for which Houdini strived 
and partly achieved, involved something more than mere fitness, courage 
and technique: he was a genuine Western yogi. 

Back in Europe in 1908, Houdini continued to perform dangerous 
outdoor stunts. He also added another feat to his stage act, involving the 
most horrendous physical torment. It was styled the Wet Sheet Escape and, 
characteristically, it required Houdini to get out of an agonising method 
of restraint reserved in mental asylums for those patients that even a strait- 
jacket could not contain. On stage, white-uniformed attendants from the 
local madhouse rolled up Houdini in a series of strong linen sheets. Once 
laid upon a bed, he was firmly bandaged to it by ankles, waist and neck. 
Finally, the sheets were completely soaked with hot water, which had 
the effect of tightening everything up unbearably. Once again, Houdini 
appeared to be practicing for a future escape from madness. Often it took 
him more than an hour of intense and painful struggle to release himself, 
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barely leaving him with the strength to receive the applause and quit the 
stage. 

Meanwhile, Houdini’s mother got older and nearer to death. As she 
approached the end, her son’s stunts became more and more dangerous. 
So did the frequency of his visits to graveyards and lunatic asylums. He 
became particularly interested in those patients who had been driven mad 
by spiritualism. He wandered around suicide’s graves like a wraith. His 
morbidity mounted daily and his wife, Bess, became increasingly worried 
by his enthusiasm for the graves of couples who had killed themselves in 
a suicide-pact. He continued performing as ever, approaching more and 
more closely his own physical limitations, until his life appeared an almost 
unbroken sequence of descents into a variety of Underworlds. He often 
came near to death. Once, he nearly suffocated inside a whale washed up 
near Boston: unknown to him, it had been treated with an arsenic-based 
preservative. 

Houdini had left for Europe nine days before his mother finally died. 
On opening the telegram, he collapsed unconscious: somehow all his 
graveyard visits had become a mere overture to this absolute crisis. He 
began visiting her grave every day and every night at quarter past 
midnight, the hour of her death. Frantic to make contact with her, he 
would lie flat on his face on her grave, arms lovingly seeking contact with 
the earth above her, begging to receive a message from her. But none 
came. 

After a few months he was back on the road again. His stunts were 
beginning to pass the borderlines of possibility. He was now an addict of 
escape, experiencing the diminishing returns of more and more dangerous 
abandon, followed by less and less pleasure and satisfaction at success. 
Nearly all his free time was spent wandering in the graveyards of the 
world. Even when Bess attempted to distract him with a holiday in Monte 
Carlo, his only pleasure consisted not in gambling, but in hanging around 
the graves of the suicides who had staked their lives on one last throw of 
the dice, and lost. 

His stage act now featured the Torture Cell, in which Houdini hung 
upside down underwater, his ankles encased in metal stocks which were 
padlocked together. By day, he was strung by his feet from the corners 
of skyscrapers, struggling to escape from strait-jackets. He was buried 
alive, in 1916, on an almost disastrous occasion when he completely 
misjudged the weight of the soil heaped upon him. He escaped from 
coffins in sealed tombs. Each performance was followed by less and less 
relief from his desperation and a deeper collapse into morbid depression. 

The gathered crowds began to sense that something had changed. They 
no longer so willingly identified with his efforts and the stunts began to 
sicken rather than entertain. It started to occur to people that Houdini had 
gone too far out along his chosen route. He did the impossible, twice a 
day; a man beyond recall, in a sense beyond his physical existence. 

Despite all his previous distrust of spiritualism, Houdini began a quest 
for a genuine medium. He attended dozens of séances, hoping to receive 
a message from his mother. He made various death pacts with his close 
friends and arranged codes and even handgrips that any medium would 
have to reproduce, after their death, to prove a genuine communication. 


on 
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In England, Houdini met the doyen of the British spiritualist movement, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. The creator of Sherlock Holmes was a convinced 
spiritualist, anxious and energetic to further the cause of spiritualism, and 
to satisfy the materialistic world that spirit phenomena were genuine. 
Having received a list of mediums guaranteed by the great author, Houdini 
toured the séances in hope but never saw or heard anything to convince 
him. 

The meeting of these two famous men must have been fascinating. 
Conan Doyle became increasingly mystified and disturbed by Houdini's 
obstinate scepticism. What perplexed him most of all was his insight into 
the strange paradox of Houdini’s life. Here was a man, thought Conan 
Doyle, who obviously possessed considerable supernatural power himself. 
And yet he was spending most of his time wandering around seeking 
proof of that very power which he himself already embodied. What Conan 
Doyle entirely failed to grasp was that, in reality, Houdini was seeking 
not a further manifestation of the strange encounters with which his lite 
was already pregnant, but the shamanistic initiation into the mystery at 
the heart of Western showbusiness. Conan Doyle’s ambitious enthusiasm 
for the spiritualist cause was largely motivated by a desire to convince the 
world simply, and undeniably, of the existence of another reality, prefer- 
ably Christian. He had just as naive a comprehension of the fundamental 
tradition as virtually everyone in the spiritualist craze. Neither Conan 
Doyle nor any of the other spiritualists could provide Houdini with the 
thing he most desired. 

Conan Doyle became further convinced of Houdini’s unrecognised 
mediumistic powers during a séance in which Conan Doyle’s wife was 
operating as the medium. It took place in America. Conan Doyle’s wife 
had entered a trance and was automatically writing a long message to 
Houdini from his mother. Nothing in the message rang true for Houdini. 
It was all written in Lady Conan Doyle’s perfect English, signed with a 
Christian cross, and yet it purported to have come from an old Jewish 
lady, who could hardly write more than a few words of that language. 
Houdini suffered unspeakably during the session, as Conan Doyle proudly 
passed over each sheet of paper with the message written on it. When at 
last the flow ceased, and the exhausted Lady Doyle relapsed into her 
chair, Houdini suddenly picked up a pencil and with a strange, unseeing 
expression upon his face, wrote down one word. Conan Doyle read it and 
nearly fainted. He had already noticed the peculiar look on Houdini’s face 
and recognised it as typical of mediums under influence. Houdini had 
written the name ‘Powell’. A few days previously a close friend of Conan 
Doyle’s, Ellis Powell also a medium, had died suddenly. Conan Doyle 
was absolutely convinced that Houdini had plucked that name straight 
out of the ether. However, Houdini said he had been thinking of another 
Powell. Conan Doyle dismissed that as irrelevant. 

Things went from bad to worse. Soon the distraught and by now almost 
unhinged Houdini was touring America giving a series of anti-spiritualist 
lectures, and demonstrating on stage precisely how fake mediums 
produced their effects. Conan Doyle took all this in the most personal 
way. Houdini produced a book, A Magician Among the Spirits, which 
contained more vicious attacks on spiritualism. All mediums were 
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described as ‘human vultures’, and Conan Doyle suspended all correspon- 
dence with Houdini in protest. In England, various mediums began to 
predict Houdini’s impending death. 

Though he was now approaching the age of fifty, Houdini kept up 
an incredible schedule of stage performances and open-air stunts. His 
increasing desperation to contact his mother, combined with his final 
disappointment with spiritualism, only served to increase the dangerous 
abandon of his stunts. Houdini now seemed bent on quitting his body 
once and for all. 

One last major challenge awaited him. Houdini had always proudly 
proclaimed that he could reproduce by natural techniques any feat, usually 
thought to be performed by ‘supernatural powers’. In the early summer 
of 1926, the arrival in America of Rahmen Bey, styled as “The Egyptian 
Miracle Worker’, stimulated Houdini to produce one last great feat. 
Rahmen Bey would go into a trance and get lowered gingerly into a 
zinc coffin which was then bolted and soldered up, and finally lowered 
underwater where he remained for up to one hour. Current medical 
opinion indicated that there was barely enough air in the coffin to last 
more than a few minutes. 

Houdini was publicly challenged to repeat the stunt. He went into 
intensive training for three weeks, and on 5 August in the swimming pool 
of the Shelton Hotel, he was lowered underwater in a sealed coffin. Inside 
the coffin was a telephone by which Houdini could indicate when he had 
had enough. An hour and a quarter went by before the telephone was 
used, and then it was only a message from Houdini to say that the coffin 
was leaking slightly but not dangerously. Fifteen minutes later, a full half 
hour longer than ‘The Egyptian Miracle Worker’ had managed, Houdini’s 
coffin was hauled out. He was sodden and exhausted but he had undeni- 
ably vindicated his claim. No exotic trances were required, he told 
newsmen, just calm discipline and shallow breathing! 

Houdini’s interest in coffins quickened. Apparently, he knew he was to 
die in October. (What ‘natural’ means had he used to gain that kind of 
information?) He commissioned the production of a magnificently ornate 
bronze coffin with exactly the same dimensions as the one he had used 
in the stunt, but he intended it for his own entombment. He set out on 
a new tour in September, despite his almost complete exhaustion, and the 
growing illness of his wife. He fractured his anklebone during a perform- 
ance of the Torture Cell, but despite a doctor’s warning, soldiered on, 
incapable of disappointing an audience. Regardless of his injury and sleep- 
less nights spent at Bess’s bedside, Houdini fulfilled all his engagements. 

On Friday 22 October 1926, at the Princess Theatre in Montreal, Houdini 
was in his dressing room preparing for the evening show. A young 
student, J. Gordon Whitehead, arrived and began to question Houdini 
about the veracity of the miracles in the Old Testament. Possibly a religious 
fundamentalist who felt threatened by Houdini’s attacks on spiritualism, 
Whitehead seemed to confuse Houdini with a devil’s disciple bent on 
discrediting all religion. Whatever his motives, Whitehead shifted the 
conversation with cruel purpose. He asked Houdini if it was true that the 
great escapologist could receive any blow to the stomach without flinching. 
As Houdini started to stand up to prepare himself for a punch, Whitehead 
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hit him in the stomach with all his might, landing three more blows before 
being restrained. 

Despite the pain and obvious viciousness of the attack, Houdini passed 
it all off and Whitehead left soon after. In complete disregard for the 
injury, the old trooper carried on. After the show that night, and a matinee 
and two more evening performances, even the great Houdini could no 
longer continue. A doctor was called to meet him in Detroit, the next stop 
on his tour, and acute appendicitis was diagnosed. Houdini refused the 
ambulance and performed yet another show in the Torture Cell. It must 
have entirely justified its name that night. At three in the morning, after 
two hours of Bess begging him to follow the doctor’s advice, he entered 
Grace Hospital. During the operation to remove his appendix, it became 
apparent that he had advanced peritonitis. The doctors reckoned his life 
at no more than a few hours. 

Seven days later he died in the arms of Bess. It was Halloween, the 
night of liberation for all souls. At last, Houdini was initiated into that 
dark mystery for which human life may be a brief preparation, like the 
shaman’s strange sickness which precedes the descent into Hell. He was 
buried in the bronze coffin, and a magician’s wand was broken over it. 
Rabbi Bernard Drachman surely spoke the truth when, in his address at 
the graveside, he suggested that Houdini’s life had glowed with the sparks 
of a wonderful power which even the man himself had never understood. 

During his life, Houdini never escaped into the genuine magical tradi- 
tion, though not for lack of trying: a man inspired, he was also a man 
who never identified his inspiration. The psychic struggle that ran through 
his life like a ghostly parallel to his physical efforts was directed towards 
plumbing a great mystery. The constant visits to lunatic asylums, the 
acquisition of a huge magic library, and the vigils at the gravesides of the 
old magicians are clearly attempts to make contact with the core of that 
mystery. Houdini was representative of a thoroughly modern Western 
man, a man who felt acutely the absence of any vital and home-grown 
ecstatic tradition. 

Houdini was a shaman living in a tribe which knew nothing of sham- 
anism. Under different circumstances, he would almost certainly have 
become a man of power, a charismatic religious personality. Consequently, 
his life holds a great fascination and a moving pathos. Twice-trapped, he 
lived a double irony. Though he searched fervently both for a ‘master’ 
and the knowledge required for initiation, he never found either. And yet 
to some of those around him, it was palpably obvious that Houdini himself 
was a master but never realised it. 

Houdini’s life off-stage was as arduous as his on-stage feats. There is 
something tragically grotesque about his heroic struggle. He could see 
from the reaction of his audiences that they expected and received much 
more than mere entertainment from his performances. Like him, they 
wanted answers to big questions; release from the doubts that plagued 
them; escape from the physical boundaries that imprisoned them. And 
they loved and worshipped him for the stupendous efforts he made on 
their behalf. Such a life certainly proves one thing: Showbiz, whether it 
likes it or even knows it, is bound by unbreakable chains to the shaman’s 
enduring magic. Even Harry Houdini could not escape from that. 
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Chapter Fourteen 
Shaman Superstars 


“As for religion, I’m a Baptist and a good friend of the Pope, and I always 
wear a Jewish Star for luck.”’ 
Louis Armstrong 


“It is a desperate business being a clown.” 
Charles Chaplin 


“There's two things got me puzzled, 
There’s two things I don't understand. 
That’s a mannish acting woman, 
And a skippin’, twistin’, woman-acting man.” 
Bessie Smith’s ‘Foolish Man Blues’ 


The twentieth century has produced some of the greatest showbiz 
shamans of all time. The inexorable growth of the public appetite for 
popular entertainment was at once enlarged and satisfied by an onslaught 
of new techniques for transmitting the show. It is only possible to include 
a few of the performers who emerged to entrance an increasingly immense 
audience. The choice is highly personal, and in no way comprises the 
membership of an exclusive club. 

Houdini was perhaps the first of these great modern superstars. His 
career had straddled the old world of music hall and vaudeville, and the 
new era of mass communications. He died in the middle of one of show- 
business’s most innovative decades, now known as the ‘Roaring Twen- 
ties’; the time of the vastly popular silent cinema, and the first wide 
dissemination of popular music through the novelties of wax records and 
crystal radio sets with earphones. There were new sounds, songs and 
dances for the new media to broadcast. Those showbiz shamans who rose 
to the occasion reached a truly massive audience — almost a global village 
~ yet could retain intact some of the intimate power generated by their 
tribal counterparts. With the new communications almost everyone in the 
Western world could be exposed to the illuminating gestures of Chaplin’s 
‘Charlie’ by merely walking down the road and paying a few pence. The 
local cinema was, in effect, the shaman’s tent re-erected in the age of giant 
cultures. The new genii of showbiz were to become ‘great shamans’ in the 
sense that virtually every member of their super-tribes knew personally, 
sometimes profoundly, of their power. 

Of all possible contenders for showbiz shamanship during this period, 
my choices are hardly controversial. No one could deprive Louis 
Armstrong of his title as ‘king’ of jazz and popular song or Bessie Smith 
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of hers as ‘Empress of the Blues’. And as for Chaplin’s clowning, though 
there were other great clowns of the silent screen, it was Charlie the tramp 
— “half god, half man, and always a vagabond”! — who burst through 
cultural boundaries to become a ‘world shaman’, with a human image as 
readily recognised in Tokyo and Moscow as in the cockney London of his 
birth. These three media magicians projected a magic as effective as 
anything yet witnessed on the world’s stage. And they had all acquired 
their powers in psychological circumstances highly reminiscent of a tradi- 
tional shaman’s initiation. They had learnt at source the basic ground of 
the transforming art. 

The prologue to initiation in shamanism, and the experience itself, 
almost invariably involves a desperate loneliness, the loss of loved ones 
(mythologically summarised as ‘orphanhood’), and a long sojourn in some 
hellish underworld. With unnerving frequency, such a preparation for 
‘greatness’ is plainly evident in the early lives of many showbiz shamans 
of our own era. 


Charlie Chaplin 


The London of Chaplin’s birth — probably in 1889 — is horrifyingly familiar 
through the novels of Charles Dickens.? For most of the working and non- 
working poor, it was simply Hell-on-Earth. Overcrowded, airless, diseased 
and squalid, it housed hopelessness, desperation and fear. It was as if the 
Christian threat of damnation in Hell had come fully to fruition. But it 
was no punishment in the after life for previous misdeeds. It was Hell 
here and now for the masses unlucky enough to be born into it. Henry 
Mayhew, in the harrowing chronicle London Labour and London Poor , asked 
an eight-year-old girl selling watercress on the streets if she had seen 
many children weeping. She shook her head, “It’s no use’, she said. 
This was Chaplin’s London. 

Charles was the inheritor of a cultural rag-bag. His father was of French- 
Jewish ancestry and his mother was said to have been a Spanish-Irish 
(and possibly Gypsy) offspring. Both parents were singers on the vaude- 
ville stage and there were three half-brothers, fathers unknown. Charles’s 
own father was an occasionally violent drunkard, who left home soon 
after Charles’s birth and died not much later of acute alcoholism. The 
abandoned mother, frequently ill, was unable to look after the two 
remaining sons — Charles and Sydney — and the boys were condemned to 
life in an orphanage workhouse. Charles was shortly deprived even of his 
brother’s companionship’, and he found himself ineluctably alone, facing 
despair, just five years old. 

Within a couple of years his mother’s health improved sufficiently for 
her to retrieve him. At seven he was free to join “The Eight Lancashire 
Lads’ — a music hall act, which apparently included animal impersona- 
tions. He suffered virtually no official schooling but learned a great deal 
at his mother’s side, for she was a touch ‘uncanny’”® and possessed marvel- 
lous Sherlock Holmes-type skills of observation into which, along with a 
natural talent for mimicry, she initiated her son. His stay with her was 
brief. Before his ninth birthday Charles returned home one day to discover 
that his mother had been taken away, apparently insane. (She was never 
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able to recognise her son again.) Once more he was alone, with nothing 
but his wits to keep him from an early grave. He “lived like a Dickensian 
waif. . .dancing (barefoot) in the streets, selling paper boats’’.® Sleeping 
rough on embankments and in doss houses, he survived to exorcise his 
childhood. 


Louis Armstrong 


Meanwhile, in New Orleans, Louis Armstrong was undergoing an astoni- 
shingly similar, if less starkly cruel, apprenticeship. Born some ten years 
after Chaplin, Louis too emerged in a fully-fledged Underworld, but it 
was less cold in ways other than the climatically obvious one. Culturally, 
it was far less ‘Christian’ and almost innocent of the desperate Victorian 
pursuit of respectability. The New Orleans of the turn of this century 
was a more shamanistically-styled Hell which, whilst harbouring awful 
suffering, crushing poverty and sudden death, nevertheless spilled out a 
spiralling joy onto its sidewalks. It was the music that later became known 
as jazz. There was plenty of religion too: Voodoo and Jesus met and often 
married, whilst old African bones jangled everywhere. The music that 
grew there seemed to crystallise out of an unashamed pursuit of sensual 
delight. If Chaplin had been born in New Orleans he may have been a 
famous dancer, but he would never have become the greatest clown from 
Hell for modern times. 

Louis Armstrong’s great grandmother, whom he remembered well, had 
been born a slave. His mother Mayann, married at fifteen, gave birth to 
her son in ‘the lowest negro slum in New Orleans’”’, peopled with pimps 
and whores, thieves, drug pushers and barrelhouse piano players. There 
is no mistaking the sharpness of young Louis’ childhood ordeals. He lived 
with both parents only a short while. They soon went their separate ways. 
Mayann left him in the good hands of his grandmother, and hustled a 
prostitute’s living in another part of town. His parents lived together again 
briefly but Louis did not rejoin them. 

He was five years old before being reunited with his mother when she 
became ill and needed his help. He remained with her on and off until his 
eleventh year, witnessing a procession of ‘stepfathers’ and the occasional 
bloody attack upon Mayann.®. She eventually ‘got religion’ at the church 
of Elder Cozy - a popular local preacher. Louis vividly recollected the 
moment of her conversion with characteristic and amusing candour: 


Elder Cozy started to get warmed up and then he hit his stride. It was not 
long before he had the whole church rocking. Mama got so happy and so 
exicted that she knocked me off the bench as she shouted and swayed back 
and forth. She was a stout woman and she became so excited that it took 
six of the strongest brothers to grab hold of her and pacify her. . .I laughed 
myself silly, and when Mama and I reached home she gave me hell. ‘You 
little fool’, she said, ‘What did you mean by laughing when you saw me 
being converted?” 


Louis was by then already a street-wise kid. In the neighbourhood of his 
mother’s place, there were dozens of bars, halls and honky-tonk cafés. 
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He had been unconsciously learning his future trade by just walking the 
local streets — Liberty, Perdido and Franklin —- where trumpeters like Bunk 
Johnson, Joe Oliver, Freddie Keppard and Buddy Bolden played. Young 
Louis’ education could hardly have been conducted at a higher level. 
Before his tenth year, and never having put a horn to his lips, he was 
able to recognise the heightened nuances of tone, phrasing and imagin- 
ative display of these masters of their craft. He had already joined a vocal 
quartet, singing tenor in pavement shows. During the day he hawked 
newspapers or filled buckets with coal and sold them door to door. 

It was about this time that he got arrested and subsequently sentenced 
to serve an indefinite period in the Coloured Waif’s Home, New Orleans. 
It happened during one of the vocal quartet’s parades down Rampart 
Street. A kid ran out from a sidewalk and banged away at Louis with a 
toy gun. ‘’Go get him, Dipper’, advised his gang. In response, Louis drew 
out one of his stepfather’s real pistols and blasted it off into the air, 
terryfying his amazed opponent. The shells were only blanks but they 
made a thunderous display. The police descended and locked him up. 

_ As it turned out Louis Armstrong was sentenced to play the bugle. At 
the Waif’s Home life was entirely regulated by bugle calls and the highest 
honour and most sought after privilege was to play in the orphanage 
band. It was a tough, cruelly disciplined place, (although Louis subse- 
quently never emphasised the fact.!°) He witnessed in stark terror the 
punishment of returned escapees, one hundred and fifty lashes, even five 
hundred lashes on bare flesh.". He never ran away. 

Apart from a tamborine, the first instrument he ever touched was an 
alto saxophone. If ever a natural musical talent existed it was Louis’. 
Without a second’s instruction or a moment’s notice, he picked it up and 
found he could play anything he could sing. Soon he was the leader of 
the band. 


Bessie Smith 


If Louis Armstrong was the first great natural talent in jazz, Bessie Smith 
was the powerhouse of the blues and the first black superstar. At her 
funeral in 1937 thousands gathered to witness her internment in a grave 
that ironically remained unmarked for thirty years. 

She was born in Chattanooga, Tennessee, around 1894, into the most 
desperate and grinding poverty imaginable. Her parents and six other 
children shared a broken down, pitifully small wooden shack. There was 
little food to go around, her father died soon after her birth, and her 
mother and one brother were also dead within eight years. The remaining 
kids brought themselves up without assistance or benefit from anyone. 
Bessie was out on the streets busking, singing the blues with psychic 
authority, before her ninth birthday. 

He elder brother, Clarence, was the first of the family to perform on 
stage. He was a dancer and comedian in one of the hundreds of small 
travelling shows that cluttered the deep South. It was he who arranged 
Bessie’s first audition in 1912, and it proved a most auspicious entry into 
showbiz. The now-legendary Gertrude ‘Ma’ Rainey was a member of 
Bessie’s new troupe and this ‘Mother of the Blues’ immediately took the 
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youngster under her wing. She became Bessie’s initiatory mistress in more 
ways than one. For, though Bessie had already independently developed 
her own unique style, Ma Rainey undoubtedly transmitted some of the 
fruits of her invaluable experience. There were other lessons too. She may 
have initiated Bessie into her first lesbian love-affair and they remained 
close friends their whole lives. Their strange affection for each other, and 
the almost fairy-tale atmosphere of the apprentice-mistress relationship, 
was later reflected in apocryphal tales of romantic kidnapping. Many 
people came to believe that Ma Rainey had actually abducted the young 
Bessie and forced her to travel the highways, learning the devil’s trade of 
blues singing”. 


The Blues and Jazz 


“I got the dark night blues, I’m feeling awful bad. 
That's the worst ol’ feeling that a good man ever had.” 


What are ‘the blues’? Why are they blue? One of the first literary references 
to the blues as a conscious state of mind occurred in 1862 in the diary of 
a free-born negro girl, Charlotte Forten.'* But the history of the word 
is much longer. It derives from the expression ‘blue devils’, current in 
Shakespeare’s day, which indicated the presence of ‘baleful demons’ . 
By the early nineteenth century, ‘blue devils’ described the apparitions 
associated with delirium tremens.’ It seems that the origin of the blues 
lies in visionary experience, unasked for, unwanted, and yet undeniable: 


“T cannot shun the devil, he stays right by my side. 
There’s no way to cheat, I'm so dissatisfied.” 
Peg Leg Howell’s ‘Low Down Rounder Blues’ 


On the shaman’s map, the blues are located at the very heart of the 
Underworld journey: “The blue smoking darkness, Pluto’s dark blue 
daze’’, of the poet's vision.'* They are therefore songs from the centre of 
Hell. They deal with the traditional inhabitants of Pluto’s realm: disease, 
sickness, death, sex and the devil. Most acutely they reflect the transient 
condition of the initiate at the moment immediately prior to his death- 
and-dismemberment, and the words often express an awesome acceptance 
of blind fate. The songs are the equivalent of the brief flash of realisation 
accorded the initiate as he is plucked up by the demons who will rip him 
apart. (“The novice had time to think, ‘I am dead’.” 1) 

Perhaps it is this peculiar Underworld location of the blues — and the 
acceptance of suffering implied - that accounts for their recent demise 
among the black population. Although still for the most part poor, 
repressed and subject to discrimination, the American negroes no longer 
hold the blues so close to their hearts. They feel now beyond death-and- 
dismemberment and look for songs that point towards rebirth. They also 
feel they have thoroughly earned their souls’ resurrection, having suffered 
so long. In fact, ‘soul-music’ usurped the blues during the Sixties, among 
blacks, as acceptance of pain turned into recognition of power. The blues 
had represented hopeless alienation and individual suffering — everything 
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the new black consciousness felt was legitimately behind it. Isolated agony 
had at last given way to communal solidarity!®. However, when the blues 
emerged during the first quarter of this century, the songs spoke not only 
to the negroes who had originated them, but to a much wider audience. 
The blues might easily have remained a minority folk form but they did 
not. Their underlying feeling of hopelessness struck home not only with 
ex-slaves who had lost their original tribal identity, religion and culture 
but also with a vast mass of modern Europeans. This was the case because, 
as the twentieth century gathered pace, it became increasingly apparent 
that everyone was in Hell. 

From their beginnings the blues embodied a powerful combination of 
disparate musical elements. Along with African magic and work songs 
(with their characteristic call and response pattern), there was added 
white, Christian gospel and Scottish, Irish, French and Spanish folk 
influences. This mixture came to the boil towards the end of the nineteenth 
century as hundreds of thousands of black Americans took to the road, 
having gained a ‘freedom’ that left them even more vulnerable than as 
slaves. As many Southern states revoked their new-won privileges and 
economic depression hit hard, the negroes found themselves without any 
status at all. A slave at least had a master to employ him and feed him. 
It was during such a massive social upheaval that the blues were born. 
It was the music of a culturally, psychologically and socially displaced 
people. 

A great many early blues singers found homes in that remnant of the 
disguised shaman’s show — the medicine tent. These entertainments, along 
with the sale of bottled therapy, were led as always by a ‘Doctor’, often 
dressed up as a Southern gentleman replete with stetson hat and goatee 
beard. In addition there might be a few ‘hoofers’ — the dancing girls — a 
guitarist or jug-band, a clown, a ventriloquist and an Indian Chief. Also 
there were circuses designed especially for negro audiences — the so- 
called ‘dirty shows’?° — and minstrel shows featured blues singers jostling 
alongside wrestlers, jugglers and comics. Such tent shows were the 
proving-ground for most of the great female blues singers of the early 
period: Mamie Smith, Ethel Waters, Ida Cox and of course Ma Rainey and 
Bessie Smith. 

During the twenties ‘blues singers’ referred almost solely to females. 
Only women performers achieved any national recognition. They knew 
the blues more intensely even than their menfolk, being ‘“‘not only black 
but also female. . . the slaves of slaves’’.2!. Mamie Smith was the first of 
them to make records (in 1920) and she sold 75,000 copies of ‘Crazy Blues’ 
within its first month of issue. The white-dominated recording companies 
woke up to the potential ‘race’ market, and some impressed the word 
‘coloured’ on the record wax to avoid embarrassing confusions.22 When 
Bessie began her recording career in 1923, her first attempt, ‘Down-hearted 
Blues’, sold more than three quarters of a million records in less than six 
months. Long queues appeared outside record shops despite the release 
and keen sale of the same song by Alberta Hunter a year earlier. Bessiem- 
ania had just begun. 

At the height of her popularity people literally fought to get inside the 
theatre to see Bessie Smith. Lines of police held back frantic crowds who 
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on occasion rioted if disappointed.23 White audiences demanded special 
shows and got them. On stage she could produce a “religious frenzy’**. 
Dressed in elaborate and bejewelled satin costumes (weighing up to fifty 
pounds), and sporting ostrich feathers and a tasselled headpiece that 
would have done a Siberian shaman justice, she “could bring about mass 
hypnotism’2>. When Carl Van Vechten, later assistant musical editor of 
The New York Times, saw her at the Orpheum Theatre, Newark, in 1925, 
he felt as if he had witnessed some primordial rite: 


“Walking slowly to the footlights, to the accompaniment of the wailing, 
muted brasses, the monotonous African pounding of the drums. . . she 
began her strange rhythmic rites in a voice full of shouting and moaning 
and praying and suffering. . . Now, inspired partly by the powerful 
magnetic personality of this elemental conjure woman with her plangent 
African voice. . .the black and blue-black crowd. . .burst into hysterical, 
semi-religious shrieks of sorrow and lamentation. Amens rent the air.” 


The majority of shamans in the distant past may well have been female. 
(Their apparent monopoly in ‘birth magic’ might have given them a 
distinct advantage.) But in Western showbiz prior to the twentieth century, 
their daughters had been few and far between, perhaps because the ruling 
religion had greatly feared female magic as the Devil’s favourite ploy and 
zealously guarded its one-sexed Trinity. Though the indigenous European 
folk performances and the prototype Italian comedies probably employed 
women, on the established stage until the late seventeenth century female 
parts were impersonated by men or boys. By the turn of this century 
however, with the Church in full flight before the demon science, the 
rebirth of great female showbiz shamans was complete. Women like Sarah 
Bernhardt and Gracie Fields held audiences enthralled with their powerful 
displays. Bessie Smith blazed a trail that others such as Billie Holliday and 
Sarah Vaughan — both marvellous and magical performers — soon willingly 
followed. (Billie, herself an orphan child with an appropriately shaman- 
like background, drew her inspiration directly from Bessie Smith.) And 
there were beautiful screen witches like Jean Harlow who were worsh- 
ipped by millions as if divine. Later, the greatest of them all, Marilyn 
Monroe — yet another orphan — found herself on the steps of Hollywood: 
her spell to entrance half the world. 

Bessie Smith demonstrated unmistakably that the female of the shaman- 
species was fully equal in power to the male. Her act was usually a tour 
de force and she was a one-woman show, an “actress, comedienne, dancer 
and mime.’”’2”. Generous and earthy but also violent and unafraid, she 
possessed inexhaustible spirit and terrific stamina. She could knock a big 
man down with either hand and once chased an attacker three blocks 
with his knife blade still stuck in her side. That happened at four in the 
morning, but ten hours later she was on stage for her matinee.**. 

She had married Jack Gee in 1923 but her sexual appetites were not 
confined to heterosexual men. She was like an amoral spirit unhindered 
by the world’s sanction, and took her pleasure wherever her fancy rested. 
She was known to protect her girls ferociously and enjoyed a number of 
male lovers. On stage, occasionally she impersonated men utilising her 
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powerful voice to enhance the illusion. She even took the occasional shine 
to homosexual men as Porter Grainger, one of her pianists, discovered 
when “she commanded him to her bed.” Terrified, he sheepishly obeyed. ”° 

The traditional shamans — themselves often bisexual — were also 
renowned for their demonic strength and stamina. When Louis Armstrong 
first worked in a regular band, he played through the night until four in 
the morning, rushing home for a few hours sleep before rising again: 
“From seven in the morning to five in the evening I would haul hard coal 
at fifteen cents per load.’”’ %° At various times he worked as dishwasher, 
on a junk wagon, unloaded banana boats, collected rags and bones, tore 
down old houses, whitewashed walls, sold charcoal and pimped for his 
girl (who once stabbed him in the shoulder).3! The only provider for a 
growing family, he sometimes ate out of garbage barrels and rubbish 
dumped at the back of produce houses. And at night he played the most 
powerful horn anyone had ever heard. 

Chaplin, too, was breathtakingly prolific and hard-working. During his 
first year in movies (1914) he made thirty-five films, directing twenty-three 
of them himself.°> Later he brought to his art the kind of total control 
characteristic of the shaman’s show. Not only did he appear in nearly 
every scene of his films, but he produced, edited and wrote them as 
well, while arranging the music, conducting the orchestra and occasionally 
making himself useful as a hairdresser. 

Jazz and the silent comedies shared a common approach. A theme was 
loosely adopted as a hook upon which dazzling innovations were hung. 
Both art forms preserved a high, shamanistic level of spontaneity, allowing 
performers plenty of room to be moved by the spirits of the occasion. 
Armstrong’s initiatory master was Joe ‘King’ Oliver, whom he called ‘““my 
fairy godfather” *, and the two of them, both on cornet, exhibited the 
most uncanny displays of disciplined virtuosity. Oliver was known as a 
‘freak player’ and, with the aid of various mutes for his horn, like a 
shaman he would imitate voices and animal cries, “even a preacher and 
congregation.” %. | 

The concept of the ‘solo’ was just emerging in the early twenties and it was 
Louis Armstrong who virtually defined the new territory. Up and coming 
jazz musicians, who heard him playing notes they hardly knew existed, 
saw him as the ‘‘personification of Moses whom they would gladly follow 
to the promised land.” 3” The solo provided an opportunity for some- 
thing very like the power contests so common in shamanistic traditions. 
In New Orleans mobile jazz bands sought out their rivals and tried to play 
them off the streets. 3° With the advent of the solo, rivalry within bands 
rapidly escalated, and when artists of the stature of Armstrong, Oliver, 
Bessie Smith, Sidney Bechet and Coleman Hawkins got together audi- 
ences witnessed astonishing feats of musical prowess as the performers 
drove each other towards the zenith of technical and imaginative display. 

There was a famous contest between Armstrong and a rising star called 
Jabbo Smith. It was held in a dancehall in Harlem and Jabbo came on 
blowing “‘like the angel Gabriel himself’’. But when Louis put the horn to 
his lips everyone knew they were hearing Gabriel’s master: 


“Louis bounced onto the opposite stage . . .Somehow the way the lights 
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reflected off his trumpet made the instrument look anything but a horn. It 
looked as if he were holding a wand of rainbows or a cluster of sunlight, 
something out of this world. I found out that I was not the only one who 
had the impression of something verging on the mystical in Louis’ 
entrance.’’ 9 


Of course not everyone thought of angels when they heard jazz. Some 
rose to the defence of civilisation, perceiving (accurately) a hellish glow at 
the heart of the music. Anti-jazz groups were formed and banners paraded 
proclaiming, in a revealing phrase, ‘Down with Jazz and Paganism’. “ In 
1920, a deeply concerned Women’s Home Journal published an article 
headed ‘Unspeakable Jazz Must Go!’ Jazz and intoxication certainly went 
hand in hand but, though illegal liquor was readily available at jazz 
venues, it was in fact (legal) marijuana that was close to the source of 
much inspiration. It was then rarely perceived as a controversial substance, 
which made for some confusion years later. When Bessie Smith’s 
companion, Ruby, was asked if ‘pot’ was smoked in the old days she 
made the now-famous reply: “No, no, Bessie didn’t smoke pot, not Bessie, 
nothing like that — just regular reefers”. 

Louis Armstrong was busted in 1931, when possession of marijuana 
was not a criminal offence but a ‘misdemeanor’. It was nearly forty years 
later that he recounted the event, recalling ‘gage’ as “a sort of medicine. . . 
with much better thoughts than liquor. . .respect for it will stay with me 
forever.” 42 Of the old jazz players he confided: 


“But if we all get as old as Methusela our memories will always be of lots 
of beauty and warmth from gage. . .Mary Warner, honey, you sure was 
good and I enjoyed you ‘heep much’. But the price got a litile too high to 
pay (law wise). At first you was a ‘misdemeanor’. But as the years rolled 
on you lost your misdo and got meanor and meanor. (Jailhousely 
speaking).’’4 


He dedicated one of his favourite songs to the Memphis Chief of Police: 
“T’ll be glad when you’re dead, you rascal you”. “ 


Chaplin’s Charlie 


Charles Chaplin was by no means exempt from attack by righteous citizens 
concerned for public morality. As early as 1915, church ministers and 
teachers were expressing their distaste at his ‘vulgarity’, particularly his 
famous impersonations of drunks.** But there could be no stopping the 
rise of Chaplin’s star — “possibly the most significant artistic archetype of 
this century”’.4° His familiar spirit, Charlie the tramp, was irrepressible, a 
figure of magic — “the eternal poet and outcast, possessor of a secret 
wisdom, the lover of the moon.” 4 

Chaplin’s clown of course had his famous precursors. He was in direct 
line of descent from some of the Italian Comedy characters and Joey 
Grimaldi’s clown, even perhaps “the great god Pan” himself. In their 
time they had all been perceived as disturbing influences on the equilib- 
rium of good society. But Charlie the tramp had something new. 
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Although, like any traditional clown, he retains the air of being an 
abnormal, often demonic outsider, the world the tramp inhabits is no 
longer supernatural. He still performs his magic in an Underworld but it 
is no extraordinary place. It is the ordinary world of here and now. 

Chaplin’s favourite comic location was the squalid reality of city slums 
where the centre of the tramp’s world was a trash-can on a vacant lot. 
But the symbol of the City in art and literature had represented for thous- 
ands of years an idea of harmony and unity. In Christendom it was 
Jerusalem, the City of God, which stood for perfection — a heavenly state 
for poets, painters and writers to envision. From the early nineteenth 
century, however, the idea of the City had begun to reflect another dream, 
one of horrifying reality. It emerged first with the Romantic poets and 
later John Clare, and continued in novels by Dickens, Charles Kingsley 
and Thomas Hardy. By the middle of this century in authors like Conrad 
and Orwell, the new vision of the City could hardly have been further 
removed from Heaven. It had become a terrible place, a gloomy darkness, 
an authoritarian nightmare. Hell had risen up to replace not only the 
ordinary world but even the prophets’ vision of paradise. 

Chaplin was one of many artists and poets who represented the 
unfolding twentieth century as a spiritual wasteland of unprecedented 
barrenness. The Great War, the disastrous Thirties and the Second War 
seemed amply to confirm the diagnosis bringing forth horrors so awesome 
that many shrank away in utter astonishment. Happening at the heart of 
such an intellectually advanced civilisation these atrocious nightmares 
seemed incomprehensible. To those weaned on the boundless optimism 
of the great progress of science the shock was profound. The logic of 
modernism had abolished the soul’s reality, ridiculing the realms of its 
fantasies. But instead of politely evaporating in the clear light of rationality, 
Hell had re-emerged with sharp vengance. 

It was this hellish wasteland that Charlie’s tramp walked, this infernal 
City in which he set his comedy. Chaplin knew the taste of the times 
he lived in: “IJ have aimed in all my comedies at satirising the human 
race. . .(whom). . .I prefer to think of as an underworld of the gods. When 
the gods go slumming, they visit earth.” ” 

The travelling show-people, those leftover nomads who wandered 
through the great cities of the world, had long suspected the demonic 
potentialities of over-settled life. Like the shaman’s magic their show 
originated in Hell, and like the shaman’s therapy it was also the cure for 
souls lost in Hell. The twentieth century was the best stage —- and the best 
audience — they ever had. 

Though Chaplin’s Charlie encapsulated the modern age, he remains a 
nomad. The perennial traveller on the road to nowhere, the perpetually 
displaced person. In various films he is the tramp, the pilgrim, the vaga- 
bond, the immigrant. He enters, travelling; he departs, still travelling. He 
is the modern Everyman negotiating an Underworld now indistinguish- 
able from everyday life. 

Chaplin’s success was phenomenal. He struck a chord which resounded 
through the hearts of his audience. Watching Charlie re-importing magic 
into a soul-less world, they felt the joy of finding a long lost son. This 
obscure music hall player who only a few years previously was ‘Sam 
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Shaman Superstars 


Cohen, the Jewish Comedian’ earned three quarters of a million dollars 
in his second year in films, 1915. Soon artists and intellectuals clamoured 
to meet him, some perceiving in him a mystic personality. °° J. M. Barrie, 
Gerald Du Maurier, Claire Sheridan, G. B. Shaw, Max Eastman, H. G. 
Wells, Gandhi, Einstein — no clown was ever so well attended by the best 
minds of his day. They recognised the genius of his therapeutic panto- 
mime. He had the secret of making people feel better, for Chaplin's 
comedy is medicine for the sick poured from the shaman’s bottle. Like all 
magical doctors he drew his power from his nearness to death, his intimate 
knowledge of it. He laughed at death from close quarters and removed 
its sting. Indeed in comedy, as in the shaman’s initiation, death is no 
death at all but transformation. The clown cannot die although, as Chaplin 
once remarked, ‘Only a knife-edge separates him from it’’.5! Charlie the 
tramp in the trenches of the Great War (Shoulder Arms) is thoroughly at 
home amidst the carnage. He is the Holy Fool and the wise Master 
combined? — and Chaplin was well aware that his clowning was essentially 
a continual recollection of what had been lost and found and lost again.® 
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As Chaplin gained more control over his films, they increasingly 
reflected his early years. His first full length movie, The Kid (1921), was 
largely autobiographical. Like the shaman, Chaplin’s show has its final 
reference in his Underworld experience and he performs a continuous 
exorcism. The London of his childhood thronged with weird visions of 
disease, of suffering and cruelty. It was there he passed through ‘the 
seven tents of sickness’ and learnt the secrets of his healing art.>4 His 
early films are populated with remembered freaks: “huge, grotesque and 
gesticulating giants...mad pygmies. . .fork-bearded dwarfs. . .senile, 
long necked women...” 5 He brings these old demons back to life 
through his mimicry and simultaneously transforms them into ‘‘a kind of 
dancing humour.” % | 

Chaplin’s brilliant mimicry is highly redolent of the shaman’s art. To be 
effective, a mimic must (as we say) ‘enter the spirit’ of his victims. Intimacy 
with spirits is the gift that sustains the whole of the shaman’s performance. 
He begins by calling his familiars to his side and when they arrive he 
imitates them, announcing their presence. The tribal audience may already 
know these spirits as archetypal characters, just as we recognise in 
Chaplin’s impersonations typical human figures. But the performer knows 
them also in another way — they are intensely ‘familiar’ to him. 

It is the very intensity of the shaman’s experience that calls forth his 
healing show. He cannot side-step the issue, he must perform. Chaplin's 
early ordeals provided him with exactly the impetus required to build a 
bridge to our common experience. For everyone 1s alone, in modern times 
perhaps more so than ever. Chaplin remained in many ways a loner,°” 
but his acute experience of the essence of the human predicament moulded 
the gift that leaps across the great divide to hit its mark in all of us. In 
Chaplin’s Charlie, the weird and peculiar business of the clown became 
the normal stuff of normal life: 


“The world of the clown is the world of extreme danger, a world where no 
one may relax and nothing happens according to the law, a no man’s 

land where only the bravest may wander. . .Today the clown's world has 
caught up with us. We live in that no man’s land. Like the teetering hut 
on the edge of the abyss in ‘The Gold Rush’ which would fall if a single 
ounce of snow were added to its weight, we know that the smallest things 
may destroy us. . .The one thing that might save us is the sense of human 
dignity, and this Charlie in all his disguises possessed in abundance.’ °* 


It is the ultimate invincibility of Chaplin’s clown that leaves us all with 
the hope of rebirth. 
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Chapter Fifteen 
Rock’n’roll: The Magic Puberty 
Show 


“Make yourself a drum and all that pertains to a shaman. Beat the drum 
and sing songs. If you are an ordinary man, nothing will come of it; but if 
you are to be a shaman, you will be no ordinary one.” 

A Siberian shaman’s calling 


“Tf you believe in rock'n'roll, 


Can music save your mortal soul?” 
Don McLean 


“Magic is simple. Magic is real.” 
John Lennon 


“What am I anyway? Some kinda 


Messiah walkin’ around?” 
Bob Dylan (1964) 


“If I thought we needed a new 


religion I would start one.” 
Bob Dylan (1984) 


The twenties and the fifties had a lot in common. Both were decades that 
sought to heal the massive wounds sustained in recent war. Both brought 
new technologies, particularly in the field of communications, that 
changed the pace of everything. The ‘generation gap’ — a phrase first 
heard in the twenties — reappeared with new vigour in the fifties and, just 
as jazz had done before, the new songs and dances that emerged reflected 
youth’s abhorrence of the adult world’s addiction to war. 

By the mid-sixties something strange was happening on a scale never 
previously seen. Rock’n’roll had burst out of its adolescent shell to become 
a full-blown sacred cult. The once exclusively youthful audiences gained 
new and older members. The star performers were being hailed as culture 
heroes and worshipped with an ecstatic intensity more usually reserved 
for religious rites. The rock’n’roll superstars became the objects of devout 
veneration and soon they even began to look like weird prophets from 
another age. Their bizarre regalia and wild manner were framed in 
fantastic life styles and their powers acclaimed as extraordinary. The 
singers had become veritable godlings, creatures from another world 
bearing strange gifts that remoulded the lives of their vast congregations. 
It was as if the old shamans had cast away the last vestige of disguise to 
stand openly on stage at last. 

The early rock’n’rollers of the fifties provided the ecstatic underpinnings 
upon which the superstars of the sixties rested like icons. Rock’n’roll had 
emerged with the power of sacred ritual under the mushroom cloud of 
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the big bomb, almost as if in counter-point to the new threat.! Our modern 
culture’s initiation in Hell seemed to be reaching the first critical phase of 
impending dismemberment. Like poor Doctor Faustus in Europe’s most 
prophetic myth, we were waiting the return of those very demons whom 
we had summoned to assist us in satiating our curiosity. They were coming . 
to exact their dreadful payment and we were preparing to blow ourselves 
to pieces at their behest. 

The decade of the fifties was haunted by this single devastating prospect 
of nuclear war. Right up until the Cuba crisis of 1962, the two superpowers 
regularly faced each other nose to nose while millions held their breath 
and wondered if it was to be their last taste of fresh air. The general 
suspicion of modern technology’s improvidence seemed undeniably 
confirmed in the face of such weaponry. Perhaps the old discredited 
magicians had been right after all to insist on the necessity of earning 
wisdom before receiving power. Large numbers of people felt they wanted 
a lot more magic and a lot less science. 

It was the young who led the way. The generation who woke up to 
find that one war was over but frantic preparations were already in process 
for the next, instinctively reached for an alternative to the new ‘black arts’. 
What they discovered and developed over the following decades was a 
very shamanistic response. They turned to healing magic. It was not a 
religious movement in the usual sense and the new enthusiasts were 
unconcerned with the joys of Heaven. They wanted inspired magic in this 
world. They were, consequently, looking for shamans. 

The youth of the fifties had good reason to look for performers of ritual 
power. They were all deprived children, perhaps not materially but still 
significantly. The rise of industrial technology in the West had run parallel 
to a loss of sophisticated and dramatic ritual techniques, almost as if we 
had swapped one for the other. Our cleverness seemed increasingly 
limited to the manipulation of objects and energy, yet when it came to 
the ordinary skills of human life we were becoming “ever more learnedly 
stupid”’.? 

The kind of dramatic ritual most pertinent to adolescents is the puberty 
rite.? In general, the purpose of such a rite is to provide a spectacular and 
unforgettable series of events to mark the passage of older children into 
adult and sexual membership of the tribe. Very often it also provides an 
intense education in what it means to be ‘grown up’. + Consequently, a 
tribe’s puberty rite is frequently its most fundamental ritual asset, creating 
not only adults but also the integral soul of the society to which they 
belong. 

The ritual translation of adolescents into grown-ups follows a pattern 
very similar to the sequence of magical events that a shaman undergoes 
during initiation. In puberty rites the subjects are separated from their 
families, there are sometimes painful bodily ordeals to suffer, spirits of 
the dead may be impersonated by the elders to terrify the youths and 
very often a death and resurrection is enacted.5 This similarity in ritual 
structure highlights the fact that adolescence is, of its very nature, close 
to the heart of the ecstatic magic in shamanism.° The leaders of the puberty 
rite are sometimes the shamans themselves.’ It is during early youth that 
most candidate shamans develop the ‘appropriate sickness’. We might 
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even say that acute adolescence is the ‘sickness’ that can lead to magical 
power. (In that sense we all get our chance.) Just like a potential shaman, 
the adolescent experiences a peculiar psychic and physical condition — a 
more or less profound state of betwixt and betweenness. He or she is 
queerly moody and sensitive, elated at one moment and depressed at the 
next. Adolescence is undoubtedly a physical and mental ordeal which, 
again like the shaman’s experience, includes strange alterations of the 
body and a massive sacrifice (of childhood). 

In the absence of any such dramatic and effective ritual designed spec- 
ifically for them, the bored youth of the Western world inhabited a spiritual 
vacuum. What did it mean to be an ‘adult’ and, perhaps more importantly, 
was it worthwhile becoming one anyway? It is tempting to look at the 
development of rock’n’roll’s ritual show as a brave, if at first blindly 
groping, attempt to answer these questions. The youth knew that both 
they — and the whole culture - were desperate for some kind of radical 
change. Was rock’n’roll their first attempt to achieve such a transformation 
for themselves? 

Nineteenth-century anthropologists tended to view puberty ritual as 
something imposed on the young by a nasty and power-monopolising, 
older generation.’ They considered it designed to terrify and subjugate a 
potentially rebellious youthful force. (Anthropology often tells us little 
about the societies studied but a great deal about our own.) It was difficult 
to imagine that young people would ever volunteer for such apparently 
painful procedures. But it seems that puberty rites need not be imposed 
from above at all and ‘‘to a large degree that may gratify the desires of 
youth”. In fact the rituals themselves may “spring up spontaneously” 
among groups of adolescents.° If we bear in mind that very often the 
transforming centre of a puberty rite was presented as a ‘show’ for the 
young initiates,!° and also that (as with many secret society performances) 
just watching that show was tantamount to initiation, then it may well be 
that rock’n’roll represents the reinvention of such a transforming event by 
the initiates themselves. 

Perhaps the youth of the West realised that the elders were no longer 
putting on an appropriate show? (They saw they were too busy stockpiling 
weapons.) In search of transforming ritual, they turned naturally to show- 
business. The leader of the dance they desired was hidden in the show, 
and the kids determined somehow to root him out. 


Rock’n’roll can claim a considerable ecstatic musical pedigree. It was a 
confluence of many streams of tradition but it was the child principally of 
two parents: the negro blues and Christian gospel. One came from 
Heaven, the other from Hell. 

The strand of the blues most significant to rock’n’roll was not Bessie 
Smith’s. It was great bluesmen like Lonnie Johnson, Peetie Wheatstraw 
and Robert Johnson who had led the way. The latter two were performers 
with a distinctly Faustian atmosphere about them. Wheatstraw styled 
himself ‘the Devil’s Son-in-Law and the High Sheriff of Hell’, and Robert 
Johnson had supposedly bartered his soul in return for musical power. 
Born in 1910, he was dead well before his thirtieth year, poisoned by a 
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jealous lover. They say he died on his hands and knees barking like a 
dog. His blues style, developed and electrified by Elmore James and T- 
Bone Walker, was a foundation stone of rock’n’roll, and Robert Johnson 
has been proclaimed authoritatively as ‘’the first rock’n’roller of all’”’.1! This 
shaman from the darker realms of experience was a primary source of the 
new magic. 

In addition to such Underworld influences, rock’n’roll included a large 
chunk of heavenly aspiration. The Southern white and black gospel tradi- 
tions of America were important sources of rock’n’roll’s overtly ecstatic 
impetus. These songs were almost entirely Upperworld orientated, 
designed as it were to get you up the heavenly ladder fast. They concerned 
salvation and celebrated the prospect of liberation from the confines of 
mortal flesh, like the shaman’s joyous accounts of celestial flight. 

Together with such other-world sources of inspiration, rock’n’roll also 
included a delight in one of the chief pleasures of this world: sex. The 
very name of this music was mildly suggestive and its rhythmic impact 
was unmistakeably erotic. Rock’n’roll therefore contained at least three 
types of ecstatic experience, all rockin’ and rollin’ together. It was conse- 
quently a recognisable type of the shaman’s music. It married all the 
worlds together. 

There is another possible source of inspiration for rock’n’roll, that is 
hardly considered at all. It is the effect, in America, of the indigenous Red 
Indian music. Rumour has it that Chuck Berry, Muddy Waters and Bo 
Diddley all had Indian blood in their veins. Leadbelly was part Cherokee, 
and Elvis (according to Elvis) had Blackfoot ancestry. Perhaps the secret 
ingredient in rock’n’roll’s estatic mixture came directly out of the medicine 
man’s wigwam? 

Of the great magicians of rock’n’roll, for me seven stand above the rest: 
Little Richard, Jerry Lee Lewis, Elvis Presley (almost), Bob Dylan, David 
Bowie, Jimi Hendrix and John Lennon.’? In the light of the typical 
shaman’s profile, their lives are fascinating. Little Richard seems to have 
been the most significant early influence on nearly all the others. He not 
only possessed the definitive voice of rock’n’roll, he also led the definitive 
life of the rock’n’roll shaman. This ‘life’ becomes a sacred quest. Throughout 
the careers of so many of these performers one question appears to domi- 
nate all others: Is their show ‘religious’ or not? 


Little Richard 


Little Richard’s early records proved immensely influential for many of 
those who came after him. The Beatles, who backed him during his English 
tour of 1962, knelt at his feet for the publicity photograph. Paul McCart- 
ney’s rock’n’roll singing never even attempted to be anything other than 
an out-and-out imitation of his boyhood hero. Jimi Hendrix was a one- 
time apprentice to Little Richard, and Bob Dylan apparently just wanted 
to be him. (See p. 190) Jerry Lee Lewis, though he would never admit it, 
must have been influenced by this fellow pianist, and Otis Redding was 
nurtured on Little Richard. James Brown was perhaps the most outlandi- 
shly shamanistic performer of them all. On stage he appeared to generate 
a kind of rock’n’roll epilepsy, shaking with apparent spirit force, and 
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‘assistant shamans’ would rush from the wings with cloaks to cover his 
soaked and trembling body.'? His first professional performance was 
alongside Little Richard. Elvis Presley cut four Little Richard numbers 
during his first year with RCA (1956); Buddy Holly also recorded four of 
his songs; the Everly Brothers, three. All in all, Little Richard can claim 
quite a list of inspired disciples. 

Born Richard Penniman in Macon Georgia, 1932, as a youth he soaked 
up the two chief other-world sources of rock’n’roll, the blues and gospel. 
He sang down at the local Baptist church and wowed the old ladies with 
that phenomenal voice. Apparently, he was readily moved by religious 
enthusiasm. His old congregation remembered him well as one quite likely 
to become ‘possessed of the spirit’. Some people used to touch him in the 
hope thereby of being healed." 

On leaving school and home, aged thirteen, this candidate shaman fell 
straight into one of the most appropriate apprenticeships: he joined a 
travelling medicine show. This particular version of the shaman’s healing 
show was presided over by one Dr Nobilio, a negro prophet and healer, 
who sold strange medicines and herbal remedies. Little Richard was out 
front, shouting up the crowds, and directing them inside, where they 
could see Dr Nobilio’s mummified baby, referred to as ‘the Devil’s Child’. 
The dreadful doctor claimed the power of resurrection magic and hinted 
at all kinds of secret knowledge. He always looked the part, wearing 
various bizarre insignia and sporting a long dark robe. 

Little Richard spent five or six years working the fairgrounds and carni- 
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from the other world. 
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Appropriately, he is doing his 
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vals with this and other medicine shows — a perfect training for a rock’n’roll 
shaman. He learnt the hard way how to stage a magical show. He also 
discovered how to ‘call’ people, to use effectively the potent power of his 
voice. For, with Little Richard, the voice is his major — and most shaman- 
istic — asset. It is simply magnificent. When he sings rock’n’roll he gives 
the almost unaccountable impression of having more voice than he needs. 
When he shouts, the spirits move. In the shaman’s séance that Anisimov 
describes (see Appendix), it is largely the power of the shaman’s vocal 
acrobatics that wreaks such profound effects upon the listeners. So it was 
with Little Richard. 

There was something else about his early records that hearks back to 
the shaman’s songs. It is the frequent use of a peculiar, extraordinary 
language. Along with ‘A wop bob alu bop, a wop bam boom’, the lyrics 
of ‘Tutti Frutti’ are almost entirely in secret code. Even when he was 
singing everyday words, he consistently took them at such a pace that 
they became gibberish anyway. The effect of the words was enhanced 
by their mysteriousness. No Dylanesque intellectualisations about their 
meaning was either possible or necessary. The whole package hit you 
below the intellectual belt, and the rhythmic power of his vocalistion was 
quite sufficient to carry away the listener. 

During his live performances, this vocal magic was combined with a 
frenzied, near-lunatic stage presence. Little Richard was a veritable wild 
man. In bizarre pancake make-up and flashy clothes, he belted out the 
songs like a man possessed. Many of these numbers were about strange 
spirit wives — Long Tall Sally, Dizzy Lizzy, Miss Molly, Annie, Lucille, 
Jenny-Jenny - creatures who always drove him mad, wild, ecstatic or 
insane. His playing on piano reflected raw and raucous encounters with 
these demon ladies. The complete ensemble gave the undeniable impres- 
sion of extra-ordinariness: palpably over the top, way, way out, he was a 
jigging, jiving, howling witchdoctor of rock’n’roll. 

Little Richard appears to have been the first of the early rock’n’rollers 
to question seriously the impact of his music. He soon came to grips with 
the same kind of identity crisis that had troubled a number of modern 
showbiz shamans of the Western world. Just like Houdini half a century 
before him, he began to wonder what, exactly, it was that affected and 
infected both onlookers and performer so profoundly. The youthful, jiving 
audiences felt transformed by the music they heard. It could even produce 
emotional states approaching ecstacy. It was, at the very least, downright 
sexy. The popularity of rock’n’roll was no grand success of any well- 
planned publicity hype. 4 It worked as an ecstatic, almost ritual, device. 
The enduring problem for the star performers, like Little Richard, was: 
Okay, so it does really work a kind of magic. What does that make me? 

The essence of the problem for the rock’n’rollers is contained in the 
cosmological ambivalence of their music. How (on earth) can Heaven and 
Hell come together so marvellously? The traditional shaman sometimes 
embodied such ambivalence quite physically, by maintaining an indefin- 
able, or very loose, sexual identity. Little Richard seems to have been 
similarly prompted. He appears to exist on the very borderlines between 
outright homosexuality and ordinary masculinity. He was the first of the 
rock’n’roll sex-change shamans. '° 
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However, it seems that Little Richard was probably not an active homo- 
sexual, although according to his official biographer his sex lite had been 
‘“oretty wild and very bizarre’’.!’7 The important point is that his stage 
presentation was essentially androgynous. Like Harlequin he was neither 
flesh nor fish. His flamboyant use of make-up, false eyelashes, ribbons in 
the hair and gay posturing directly contradict his macho vocal power. 
Certainly, the almost incredible range of his voice from the high-pitched 
falsetto of ‘Oh, My Soul!’ to the growling rock’n’roll shout of ‘Bamalama’, 
gives the impression that when men’s and women’s voices were handed 
out, Little Richard somehow got both. 

By 1957, the disturbing question about rock’n’roll’s ambivalent religious 
origins got through to Little Richard. He suddenly gave up his career and 
returned home to Macon, Georgia to join forces with the 7th Day Adventist 
Church. To an outsider it seemed a surprising thing to do. He was at the 
height of his success, making lots of money, despite the fact that many 
of his great early records were covered by white boys such as Pat Boone 
and Elvis Presley. (We should not underestimate his feat. He was the first 
to cross the racial line, and at the time of his retirement was outselling 
Elvis.) But, on the inside, apparently Little Richard felt in need of some 
spiritual support. He returned home to study the Bible, and soon became 
a hot-gospel preacher. 

What was Little Richard attempting to do by turning to religion from 
rock’n’roll? He was returning to the one place, the Church, where he 
knew from his childhood days that something resembling the ritual power 
of rock’n’roll was comprehensible. He was trying to resolve the conun- 
drum of rock’n’roll’s dynamic mixture of the sacred, the sexy and the 
demonic, by jettisoning everything except its Upperworld influences. 
Unable psychically to combine sacred and secular, instinctively he chose 
the former. 

But it was not so easy to abandon the life of a star and accept the 
inevitable loss of power in performance. Of course, the gospel shows 
could provide something nearly equivalent, but there the adulation was 
properly directed towards God. . .not Little Richard. For the next ten years 
or more, he led a schizoid life. One day a rock’n’roll superstar, the next 
a plain preachin’ man. In 1962, when everyone in Georgia and Alabama 
thought he was somewhere doing gospel shows, he was on the road in 
Britain, rockin’ and rollin’ with a backing group called The Beatles. On 
his return to the States he took up his Bible again; his was the life of a 
religious yo-yo. 

Throughout the sixties, Little Richard continued to bounce back and 
forth between religion and rock’n’roll. He watched as rock’n‘roll entered 
another stage in its developement. Those one-time side-men of his, The 
Beatles, began to make the kind of money that made the fifties look small 
beer. It became increasingly hard for him to retire into religion. Not only 
had many of the new groups clearly been greatly inspired by him (he felt 
justifiably ‘ripped-off’), but also, and probably much more important, 
these new stars were beginning to attract around them an overtly religious 
aura, without resorting to the pulpit. Rock’n’roll and religion were betro- 
thed by fifties stars like Little Richard. The wedding was not celebrated, 
however, until the sixties. | 
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Little Richard became ‘born again’ for the second time in the early 
seventies when the aeroplane he was in nearly crashed, and he promised 
his life to God if he were spared. So the first rock’n’roll shaman finally 
became a singing salesman for a Bible publishing company in Alabama. 
In a way, a full circle had been duly completed. ‘No more sickness’’, he 
now promised from the stage, this old caller from Dr Nobilio’s medicine 
show. The in-built confusion between rock’n’roll and ‘real’ religion 
remained unresolved. But at least he survived, which is more than can be 
said for some of his disciples who braved the same trail, and who risked 
the same psychic turmoil. 


Jerry Lee Lewis 


Another survivor, similar in many ways, was Jerry Lee Lewis, the demon 
pianist of rock’n’roll. Perhaps his singing voice never did reach the ecstatic 
heights and flights of Little Richard, though he has great timing and a 
deliciously calculated hysterical flutter. But if he lost at all on the vocal, 
he gained it back with interest on the instrumental. He was the Paganini 
of the rock’n’roll piano. He still uses the instrument as the Devil would a 
harp, running his right hand up and down the keyboard with such pace 
it sounds positively electric, like a space invader machine. Known as the 
‘Killer’, he played with his hands, his feet and any other part of his body 
conveniently placed. In his youth, he rocked and raved and rolled like a 
man permanently engaged in a Jacob-like wrestling match, though his 
adversary was no angel. Indeed, according to the man himself, it was the 
Devil who brought out the best in him. Jerry Lee knows the Devil very 
well... 

For Jerry Lee Lewis, as for Little Richard, the battle was always about 
having to choose between Heaven and Hell. In his power, he yearned for 
the salvation of paradise, yet his genius always took its cue, and its energy, 
from the other direction. 

Born in Ferriday, Louisiana, in 1935, Jerry Lee was almost immediately 
initiated into that spirit-filled branch of Christianity in which poor whites 
and blacks in the Southern states found consoling satisfation. At first his 
family were members of the mildly enthusiastic, local Baptist church. Soon 
they left to join the more physically-intoxicating sessions of the Assembly 
of God. Here was red-hot Pentecostalism at work. In sects like these, 
speaking in tongues abounded, the Devil constantly threatened, and 
poisonous snakes and strychnine sodas were braved by worshippers in 
ordeals that proved possession of the Spirit. 18 

Jerry Lee’s birth into the world of hit-records was assisted by the genius 
mid-wife of rock’n’roll, Sam Phillips of Sun Records. Phillips built and ran 
a two-bit recording studio down in Memphis, where Elvis cut his first 
records, as did the likes of B. B. King, Howlin’ Wolf, Carl Perkins, Johnny 
Cash and Little Walter. Shortly after Elvis’s debut, Jerry Lee made the hit 
‘Whole lotta shakin’ goin’ on’. There is a notorious recording, on a bootleg 
LP called ‘Good Rocking Tonight’, of the most revealing conversation 
between Jerry Lee and Sam Phillips at the Sun studios in 1957. It occurred 
when they had come together to make the follow-up to ‘Whole lotta 
shakin”, and the substance of this conversation gives a piercing insight 
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into Jerry Lee’s abiding difficulty with the religious nature of rock’n’roll. 

Jerry Lee, Sam Phillips, and a few session musicians including the great 
Billy Lee Riley, have been working a new song over. They have all been 
drinking and fooling around for a while, when suddenly Jerry Lee starts 
to get ‘religious’. It is as if he reaches some kind of private catastrophe 
curve, unable any longer to bear the mind-splitting ambivalence of this 
new song. What is it all about? “H-E-L-L”, he spells out in disbelief, 
“Godamighty, Great Balls of Fire!’’. 

Jerry Lee clearly does not see the lyrics in exactly the same light as the 
composers, Hammer and Blackwood. For him, this song appears to be 
about something both holy and absolutely unholy: “It says, WAKE MAN, 
TO THE JOY OF GOD ONLY” he cries, and then sounding puzzled, “But 
when it comes to worldly music . . .that’s rock’n’roll.” Poor Jerry Lee. Is 
rock’n’roll sacred or profane? Is this song really about erotic love, or Divine 
love? 

It is not difficult to see the quandary that Jerry Lee found himself 
in. This one-time trainee preacher was familiar with the Old and New 
Testaments. The phrase, ‘Great Balls of Fire’ strikes an unmistakeably 
Biblical cord in him. And if you look at the first verse, and imagine you 
are in the burning desert with the prophet Elijah, or Ezekiel, the song 
could quite easily be an account of a religious experience, a devastating 
theophany: 
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“You shake my nerves and you rattle my brain 
Too much love drives a man insane 

You broke my will 

But what a thrill! 

Goodness gracious, 

Great Balls of Fire!” 


Sam Phillips is completely unable to follow the logic of Jerry Lee’s 
disturbing interpretation. What’s the matter with the boy? Phillips decides 
to explain things to him: “All right. Now look, Jerry, religious conviction 
doesn’t mean. ..anything resembling extremism.” (Sam is obviously 
unfamiliar with a large part of religious history.) But Jerry Lee knows 
better, and suspects Phillips’ conviction about these matters: ‘“Are you 
following those that heal? Like Jesus Christ? Well, it’s happening every 
day! The blind had eyes opened. The lame were made to walk. The 
crippled were made to walk.” 

It is easy to sympathise with Sam Phillips’ predicament. Here he is, 
waiting to make a hit record, and the young, new star is babbling on 
about Jesus and the power of healing! Phillips has another go: “Jerry, Jerry 
if you think that you can’t, can’t do good if you're a rock’n’roll exponent 
...” “You can do good, Mr Phillips, don’t get me wrong” says Jerry Lee, 
almost shouting, “YOU CAN HAVE A KIND HEART! YOU CAN HELP 
PEOPLE!” The cogs are spinning in Sam Phillips’ brain. Does this boy 
perhaps think he is Jesus Christ? ‘““You can save souls!” blurts out Sam, 
hoping this time he’s got it right. But Jerry Lee is now absolutely appalled: 
“No! No! No! No! How can the Devil save souls? What are you talking 
about? I have the Devil in me! If I didn’t, I’d be a Christian!” 

Eventually, of course, Jerry Lee sings the song and produces to my 
mind his best vocal performance of it. But what an amazing conversation 
has gone before it. It lays bare the awful paradox that so many rock’n’rol- 
lers eventually confront. This stuff is powerful: a real magic which if it 
does not apparently draw all its power from Heaven, must therefore come 
partly from Hell. That makes the singer a shaman, that is, someone who 
knows of the value in the Underworlid. 

Of course, it is not easy to draw such a conclusion if, in all the religious 
education you have ever received, everything that is good comes from 
above, and Hell is just for sinners. According to Jerry Lee: 


“A man ain't got but two choices, heaven or hell. A man’s got a soul, and 
that soul ain't going but one of two places. I know that, but I can’t seem 
to... I don’t know what's wrong with me. . . God gave me my talent. 
An unlimited talent. I got to be right, or it wouldn't plague me night 
and day. What am I searchin’ for? Happiness?’’! 


Somehow ‘happiness’ just isn’t the right word. Jerry Lee has searched, 
and apparently still searches, for a legitimate modus vivendi: 


Interviewer: ‘How does Satan benefit from your entertaining people?” 
Jerry Lee: ‘Cause I'm draggin’ the audience to Hell with me. How am 
I goin’ to get them to Heaven with ‘Whole Lotta Shakin’ Goin" On’? You 
can’t serve two masters: you'll hate the one and love the other.’’*© 
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Why does he not refuse to serve either of those ‘masters’ and, (sacredly) 
serve the delightful and demanding mistress who lies between them? 
There is another kind of holy life which draws Hell upwards and Heaven 
downwards towards healing us all, here in the middle-place. For the 
shamans, those other worlds are not destinations but rather places en 
route to being-here-with-power. Indeed, whether he knows it or not, Jerry 
Lee, the ferocious individualist, is a true ‘Middleworlder’. He embodies 
the dynamic tension between sacred and profane, and his best music 
achieves something of the shaman’s magic. He seems, at last, to be 
emerging from a long sojourn in that private Underworld of his. Some of 
his recent stuff is as good as anything that has gone before it.*! Is it a 
‘rebirth’? Could Jerry Lee finally approach some shamanistic mystery of 
all three of the magic realms, or is he doomed to perpetual dismemberment 
in his own Hell? 


Elvis Presley 


In myth and legend, the Underworld is an enchanting place. But it is also 
a place of great danger. Would-be travellers in those subterranean psychic 
realms need more than strength and resolute purpose. They need luck, 
too. It is so easy to get trapped there, to ‘lose one’s soul’, thinking the 
journey already complete, when in reality it has only just begun. The lives 
of many a rock’n’roll shaman bear out this truth with remarkable clarity. 
Many ‘go down’, but not all make it back into the clear light of the ordinary 
world. Jerry Lee’s admirable tenacity has kept body and soul together so 
far but his stablemate, Elvis Presley, became a classic case of soul-loss. 

Elvis looked the part. Indeed, he was the part. He virtually defined the 
new vision of the superstar shaman entirely on his own. But he never 
made it ‘through the night’. Something went drastically wrong. How did 
it happen? What demonic spirit stole his soul? 

There is certainly no need to look hard in Elvis’ childhood for the 
appropriate signs of a prospective shaman. They are littered around like 
cosmic debris. There was clearly an inherited psychic-factor from his 
mother, Gladys, described by Albert Goldman as, “a hillbilly Cassandra’’.”? 
She was strong on strange dreams and weirdly accurate precognitions. 
When she became pregnant, she ‘knew’ immediately that she carried 
twins. (Her husband, Vernon, later told Elvis that, at the moment of 
conceiving him, he had passed out.) When Elvis turned out to be the 
only survivor of the birth, emerging thirty-five minutes after his stillborn 
brother, his mother filled his early years with constant references to the 
dead ‘Jessie’. So Elvis grew up with a kind of psychic double for a 
companion, a spiritualised identical twin always at his shoulder in whom 
he could confide. Before he was five years old, Elvis experienced contact 
with this brotherly ghost, and received instructions and advice about the 
right way to live. 

Despite the fact that both his parents were alive, Elvis was without a 
father for a large part of his childhood. A combination of prison and 
working away from home meant that Vernon Presley was hardly around 
for the first twelve years of Elvis’s life. The Jack-and-the-Beanstalk arch- 
etype of the apprentice shaman was thus accurately recapitulated. The 
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only son, living alone with his virtually widowed poor mother, was kept 
well-secluded from all friends and possible companions. Not even relatives 
were encouraged to play with him, as Gladys Presley was neurotically 
fearful of any outside influence or dangerous games. Apparently, Elvis 
even slept regularly with his mother until his early teens and, his pet- 
name for her — Satnin — betrayed the depth and constancy of his sensually 
tactile memory of her.2? There was no other man regularly sleeping in her 
bed. 

The Presley family were frequent attenders at the First Assembly of God 
Church, in East Tupelo. Elvis was an almost saintly child, insisting on 
giving away expensive toys even after they had been retrieved more than 
once. He was a thoroughgoing outsider right from the start. An introverted 
loner whose only companion and confidante was his mother, and she 
never let him play out of her sight until after he was fifteen years old. 

During his sixteenth year, Elvis began to exhibit all the traditional signs 
that, in a shamanistically-orient<j;ed society, would have clearly marked 
him out as a prospect for magical initiation. The strange circumstances of 
his birth, and the infant experiences with his dead brothers’ ghost would 
already have suggested that something fairly unusual was on the way. 
True to form, Elvis in mid-adolescence developed one of the most charac- 
teristic sicknesses for a candidate-shaman: strange and powerful dreams, 
and other unusual states of semi-consciousness. Apparently, ‘These 
dreams were so powerful that they resembled states of absolute possession 
or even the condition of being spellbound.” Often, Elvis would rise from 
sleep in somnambulent terror, with glazed eyes, and head for the door or 
window of the family apartment in a desperate attempt to escape. 

Elvis was also beginning to indicate consciously that his private vision 
of himself was something special. The chief sign of this lay in the bizarre 
extravagance of his dress and his hairstyle. After a few experimental 
efforts, including a perm and a punk-like Red Indian style — bald except 
for a slash of hair down the middle ~ he settled on the now famous exotic 
dish: heavily greased ‘Duck’s Arse’ with sideburns. Combine this with 
excessively flash shirts and the kind of tight-waisted, narrow-bottomed, 
but baggy in the middle, pants that negroes wore, and Elvis looked pretty 
weird. When he appeared on stage a few years later, Elvis wore exactly 
the clothes he normally dressed in. He needed no stage-outfit. He was in 
costume all the time, as if in readiness. 

This sartorial extravagance created hard times for Elvis. Already an 
outsider, and something of a mummy’s boy, his gay plumage attracted 
the attention of the tough kids in his school. He was frequently bullied and 
threatened, and his sense of outsiderhood can only have been increased by 
marking himself out so obviously. At this point in his life, aged sixteen, 
Elvis had many of the hallmarks of the apprentice shaman. Something had 
to happen. 

“If I could find a white boy who could sing like a nigger, I could make 
a million dollars.” Thus runs the famous quotation from Sam Phillips. 
Elvis fitted the bill perfectly. He not only ‘sang like a nigger,’ he also 
moved as well. Before Elvis, no white boys really moved while they sang. 
Elvis’s early performances, by any standard, were electric, demonic and 
very sexy: 
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“. . He falls to his knees, thrusts his groin in their faces, crawls over 
the stage like a snake on its belly, convulses, jerks upright, twists back 

to his feet, leans into the mike, works in spasms, releasing it all. . . he 
sings sixteen choruses and he thrashes himself mercilessly . . . . And 
when he’s finished, he doesn’t bow, never comes back for an encore, Is just 
rushed away shivering, sometimes crumbling from exhaustion. . ."» 


For the youthful Elvis, such wild cavorting and singing were one and the 
same thing. Even in the recording studios, apparently he could not sing 
properly without the accompanying jive. Elvis was a naturally shamanistic 
performer, a potential one-man show. His voice was sheer magic, pure- 
toned and boyish, yet erotically rhythmic. He was just perfect. 
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So what became of all this shaman-like potentiality? Only a few years 
later, Elvis was a flat, middle-of-the-road crooner whose chief inspiration 
appears to have been Dean Martin. Whatever happened to the perfect 
apprentice? In short, he met Colonel Tom Parker. 

If we are to look for anyone approaching a mature shaman-figure in the 

Elvis Presley story, unfortunately it is not Elvis, it is his manager. Elvis- 
the-apprentice got hooked up to Tom Parker-the-master. Elvis-the-unlucky 
found himself in the hands of a truly mephistophelean tutor, whose chief 
aim appears to have been not to lead his charge towards any mystery, 
but to make damn sure the boy never even approached it. For Elvis, 
Parker was a malevolently modern version of a classic ‘black’ shaman. 
It was he alone who ensured that Elvis remained forever the youthful 
apprentice. Parker pickled Elvis in adolescence, and Elvis never developed 
the courage to throw off this parasite that so limited his growth. Elvis’s 
greatest strength became his greatest weakness. He was the perfect 
apprentice who never became anything other. He lost his soul to Tom Parker 
and he never got it back. 
_ The self-styled colonel was well-equipped as a soul catcher. Goldman’s 
brilliant chapter on Tom Parker The Flying Dutchman leaves the reader in 
no doubt about the Colonel’s qualifications as a black magician. As a 
type, he styles him the ‘trickster’ — an extremely important feature of the 
traditional shaman’s role as demonic clown. When still a young man, 
Parker served ten years or more as a huckster with the greatest carnival 
of its kind in the world: ‘The Royal American Shows’. It was there he 
imbibed the rapacious showbiz ethos that he was to bring to his manage- 
ment of the young rock’n’roller from Memphis and for Elvis it proved to 
be a disastrous ethic. For the central theme of this carnival philosophy, 
‘There’s a sucker born every minute’, became the backbone of Parker’s 
attitude towards rock’n’roll. Nothing real was happening. The kids who 
loved it were suckers and fools. 

Elvis found himself in the hands of a demonic master whose attitude 
towards the mystery of showbusiness was manipulative and exploitive. 
The Colonel certainly had some power in the shamanistic sense, but it was 
all directed towards control and limitation. There was no question of giving 
access to anything of real value. The Colonel’s favourite stories always 
concerned the way he had fooled people into parting with good money for 
sham products. No doubt that was the way he felt about Elvis and his fans. 

Little is known about what Parker actually did during his carnival days. 
He probably turned his hand to many things: the freak shows, the Tent 
of Illusions, the myriad stalls including perhaps a little palm-reading. He 
was certainly proud of his psychic accomplishments, and was definitely 
skilled at hypnotising people. It was often suspected that during the few 
minutes alone together that Parker always took with Elvis prior to a show, 
the master hypnotised the apprentice. The Colonel also gave it out that 
he had considerable power with the ‘evil eye’, and he often recounted 
stories of how he had wreaked vengeance on his enemies in this characteri- 
stically witchdoctoring fashion. Apparently, he also possessed the equiva- 
lent of an animal familiar: 


“To really grasp the essence of the Colonel . . .you must descend even 
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below the level of the mythic and folkloric to the primordial plane of the 
animal kingdom. Beneath his identity as the flashy carny, the merry 
prankster or the dissembling trickster, the Colonel possesses a totemic identity 
as the elephant man. The elephant is his personal symbol and fetish.” 


Parker's office was always crammed full of elephant figures and models, 
stools which rested on elephant legs, and his famous cane was crowned 
with an elephant’s head. The elephant and Tom Parker were merged 
in a magical identity, highly reminiscent of the shaman and his animal 
double. 

Elvis’s apprenticeship to Tom Parker, which lasted for the rest of his 
often sad and pathetic life, began in 1955. Parker knew nothing, nor did 
he want to know anything, about rock’n’roll. In the early days on the 
road, the show that Parker constructed around Elvis was, in the light of 
the subsequent history of rock, distinctly corny. No other rising rock’n’roll 
stars were allowed to appear on the same bill. Nothing even vaguely 
resembling Elvis appeared on stage. Instead, ‘The Colonel had Elvis 
surrounded with a bizarre carnival of tap dancers, acrobats, magicians, 
comedy jugglers, Irish tenors, xylophone players, nightclub comics. . .” ”” 
The poor teeny-bopper audiences had to sit through hours of this stuff — 
as well as long intermissions that featured the Colonel in the foyer, selling 
Elvis trinkets and souvenirs for loaded prices — before they could see their 
hero. Elvis was treated as just one more circus act which, inexplicably for 
the Colonel, generated vast amounts of money. 

From the start, Parker determined to keep Elvis close to his side. He 
castrated Elvis artistically as effectively as Elvis’s mother had castrated him 
emotionally. Elvis was rarely allowed any intimacy with other artists. He 
had virtually no choice in the primary selection of the musical material he 
used. The Colonel would not even let Elvis meet the song writers who 
produced his early hits.28 There was no question of letting his boy become 
genuinely creative, by getting him involved at all levels with the produc- 
tion of his music, a distinctive feature of the highly shamanistic pop-stars 
of the sixties. The Colonel boxed Elvis off from any influences he feared 
he could not control. Indeed, fantastic though it sounds, it appears that 
Parker was the chief mover to instigate Elvis’s disastrous call-up into the 
armed services in 1958. As John Lennon said, when he heard of Elvis’s 
death, ‘Elvis died when he went into the Army”. It looks as if it was the 
Colonel who ‘killed’ him in this way, purely to further his manipulative 
intentions. 

While Elvis was in the army, his manager and a few Hollywood associ- 
ates (principally Hal Wallis) cooked up what they regarded as the perfect 
plan for translating Elvis the Pelvis into a watered-down combination of 
Dean Martin and Bing Crosby. From 1961-68, Elvis made three awful 
movies a year, with an LP from each movie, and a single from each LP. 
No live performances, no television and definitely no rock’n’roll. His songs 
were now written by workaday tunesmiths in the employ of the movie 
business. As Goldman aptly puts it: “Imagine: Elvis Presley, the King of 
Rock’n’Roll, at the peak of his life and career — and what does he do for 
ten years? He devotes himself to realising with every nuance of style and 
soul the immortal songs of Ben Weiseman!”’. 7 
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This plan to divorce Elvis from any taint of rock’n’roll was put into 
effect, and sustained, just a couple of years before The Beatles and others 
were making more money with rock’n’roll than even the greedy Colonel 
had ever dreamed of. 

Elvis went down into the Underworld of the sixties backwards. He had 
no chance. The young apprentice, however perfect, cannot remain an 
apprentice all his life. Like a young bear, he must ‘descend the tree’ and 
disobey his mentor, if he wishes to gain an adult life for himself. Elvis 
remained stuck in the tree his mother and his manager had jointly created. 
He could see no way down it. Eventually, he just fell off, and tumbled 
helter-skelter into the magic maelstrom of the psychedelic sixties. He 
became psychically dismembered upon the impact. Despite the millions 
who still loved and worshipped his memory, the ironical truth is that no 
one could re-member him. Elvis got lost in Hell without a map. 

While it is true that many went down into the dangerously enchanting 
Underworld of the sixties and did not survive, there can have been few 
as ill-prepared and unlucky as Elvis. One highly significant element in 
many personal descents at that time was the use of various drugs, particu- 
larly marijuana and LSD. But Elvis was not even fortunate in his choice 
of intoxicants. Nowhere do we hear of him indulging in that pair of highly 
‘shamanistic’ substances. Instead, he concentrated upon the very worst 
end of the chemist’s shop: Quaalude, Valium, Demerol, Dilaudid, Barbitu- 
rates, and the like. Whatever disadvantages might pertain to the use of 
marijuana and LSD - and they may be considerable — at least they also 
carried some distinct advantages. They were not addictive, and sometimes 
those who became fascinated with such drugs found themselves indirectly 
connected to a variety of religious and spiritual traditions in which the 
calculated uses of similar intoxicants were an age-old feature.*° Those 
sufficiently curious, or desperate, could consequently get access to survival 
techniques with a good pedigree. They could gain, perhaps, some psycho- 
logical context into which the weird, the frightening and the wonderful 
experiences could be located. It was a kind of protection that Elvis never 
had. Where can a ‘map’ of the Demerol-experience be obtained? 

Elvis chose to surround himself with people who did not exactly have 
his best interests at heart. ohn Lennon again: “Its always the courtiers 
who kill the King.’’”) No one was interested in turning Elvis on to anything 
they could not rigidly control. There is little doubt that Elvis felt the power 
of the religious forces which swirled about his life. But he had no idea 
how to deal with them: “Elvis had always interpreted his success as a sign 
that he had been singled out by providence to accomplish some great 
mission here on earth. The problem was that as the years wore on, instead 
of the goal becoming clearer, it became ever more difficult to 
perceive.” 31 

Once again, there were shades of Houdini’s dilemma in Elvis’s predica- 
ment. Both of them could tell from the reaction of the public that their’s 
was a profound magic, but what, exactly, was its object? At one stage, 
Elvis resorted to spiritualism in an attempt to explain his true status. Like 
Houdini, he began to collect an occult library, took great interest in trying 
to determine the fate of souls in the after-life, and even visited mortuaries 
to observe the procedures with the dead. The kind of spiritualism that 
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Elvis became familiar with was the Madame Blavatsky variety. He saw 
himself as one of the ancient Masters, reborn. (He discovered the shape 
of a small cross on his pubic mound. What more proof was required?) 
Elvis, the innocent apprentice, translated himself directly into an initiated 
master. He needed no guru, no initiation, no suffering for knowledge. He 
was already there, wasn’t he? 

At around this time — the mid sixties — Elvis also experienced a number 
of visions. In one episode, he saw a gigantic face in the sky, which 
appeared to be Joe Stalin. He ran off into the desert to approach the 
mysterious image more intimately, and on his return reported that, “I 
have seen Christ and Antichrist and I know what I have to do.” He tried 
his power at manipulating the movement of clouds, and making the 
leaves tremble upon the trees. And, of course,he had a go at that most 
fundamental of religious powers: healing magic. Dressed in a huge turban, 
with a great shining stone set in it, he would make passes over the sick 
person in order to suck out the disease spirit into his own body. It was 
all very tiring! 

Elvis remained a young adolescent all his life. He died of chronic adoles- 
cence, an overdose of youth. What a tragic irony for such an effective 
leader of a puberty rite. The likely lad never grew into even ordinary 
manhood. Despite his preferance for a macho image, he retained forever 
the sexually ambivalent style of a youth. (When Elvis entertained his 
fourteen-year-old girlfriends in his bedroom, most of the time was appar- 
ently spent swapping beauty secrets.) He would have made a great clown, 
trapped as he was in the very first stages of Underworld descent. Despite 
the marvels of his early records, Elvis was ‘King’ in little more than name. 
In fact, he was the permanent fool in another man’s court: the court of 
the Colonel. 


Sixties Superstars 


There was a huge difference between the atmosphere that surrounded 
rock’n’roll in the fifties, and the way it appeared in the sixties. In the 
fifties, the great performers like Elvis, Little Richard, Jerry Lee Lewis, 
Buddy Holly, the Everly Brothers, Chuck Berry, Fats Domino and others 
were certainly immensely popular. But none of them ever achieved the 
exceptional status of culture-hero which was accorded to some of the 
superstars of the sixties, although the early death of Buddy Holly nearly 
translated him into divinity. Some of those fifties stars have achieved such 
accolades since then, but only in retrospect, as the devotees of the sixties 
trace back the origins of the music they love. At the time, those stars were 
not consciously felt as quasi-religious personalities. They were sexy and 
rebellious, but they were not holy. In the sixties, the pop-stars became 
charismatic and sacred. Why? 

The nature of this peculiar shift from secular heroes to sacred superstars 
is fascinating. If we look at the emergence of rock’n’roll as an attempt by 
the young to re-invent a type of transforming adolescent rite, then perhaps 
the changes that took place so dramatically during the sixties were the 
result of a further unpacking of the ritual possibilities they had discovered. 

The rock’n’roll of the fifties appeared solely to be a celebration of being 
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young but, by the mid-sixties, it had become something else as well. The 
perennial questions about the purpose, value and meaning of being alive 
had risen to its surface, as both audience and performers increasingly 
realised that they were living in a society that had not only lost its social 
sophistication, but had also lost its very soul. In such a society, everything 
is explainable, or if it is not, it very soon will be. There are, of course, 
‘technological wonders’, but essentially nothing is admitted as extra-ordi- 
nary. And yet it is the extraordinary that gives any society its soul. The 
foundations of human culture “lie in what intellect cannot create, nor 
science devise, or enterprise achieve, and no wealth can purchase. . . The 
animating soul of the organised society lies outside the ordinary activities 
of life.’’33 In other words, a tribe’s soul is sustained by its shamans.*4 

The youth that grew up in the age of the bomb — that most terrifyingly 
ordinary product of the intellect — attempted a massive shift from the 
rationality of such madness to the irrationality of magic.* By the sixties 
this movement had become a search for soul. It was not a heavenly aspir- 
ation. Their efforts were directed very much at the saving of this world. 
If the result of the new philosophy of science had been the construction 
of a luxurious, but doomed, hell-on-earth, the magical counterstroke was 
an attempt to return us to our natural human base, in the Middleworld. 

Of course, there was nothing specifically new about such an attempt. 
Since the beginning of the modern age, there had always been groups of 
people anxious to counter-balance what they saw as a mad rush towards 
disaster. In particular, those guardians of soul, the poets, writers, and 
artists had been continually voicing their objections through their art. By 
the end of the eighteenth century, when Reason was first enthroned as 
the goddess to rule over our enlightenment, the Romantics were already 
launching a counter-attack, by inaugurating their own ‘Age of Voluntary 
Bewilderment’. Theirs was a brave attempt to rehabilitate Hell, to return to 
a transforming Nature before it was too late. The bedrock of a Bohemian 
life style was laid down then, by men like Goethe and Blake, Coleridge, 
De Quincey, Wordsworth, Keats, and later Baudelaire and Rimbaud. They 
were the first beatniks and hippies of modern times: they had sex, drugs 
and Beethoven. All they needed was rock’n’roll. 

But what could rock’n’roll do for such occult romanticism? It could, and 
did, democratise it. In modern times, the poets and their friends appealed 
to very small and select audiences. What was novel about the rebirth of 
this counter culture during the fifties and sixties was the huge scale upon 
which it operated. At first, poets like Ginsberg and Ferlinghetti, and 
writers of the beat generation such as Kerouac, sounded their clarion call, 
as always, to a limited few. By the mid-sixties, it was a massed cavalry 
charge. In his inspiration, Ginsberg was directly connected with the old 
Romantics. In visionary experience, he encountered the spirit of William 
Blake. In defense of this world, he wrote: 


“This is the one and only 
firmament .. . ! 
Iam living in Eternity. 

The ways of this world 

Are the ways of Heaven."°* 
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The new age of the occult and magic, drugs and religion, shamans and 
superstars was thus poetically announced as the coming of a garden of 
earthly delights. It was rock’n’roll that brought this message to the mass 
of the modern, rite-starved young. 

The post-war youth certainly seemed to be in need’ of a transforming 
adolescent rite — a dramatic show that marked their coming of age. But 
they also needed something more. On behalf of us all, they needed soul- 
creating magic as well. A puberty rite is primarily person making — and those 
who pass through it emerge at the other end with an adult persona, a 
grown-up name, a new social status. They do not necessarily gain a 
‘soul’ in the process. Soul making is traditionally the business of shamans.*” 
It is they whose magical ritual encompasses the invisible worlds of the 
spirits. The society-orientated puberty rites and the shamans’ spirit-orien- 
tated magical rites may have very similar ritual structures. The important 
difference between them is this: initiation into adulthood in tribal societies 
is essentially an exoteric rite. Subjects undergo it in groups, they suffer 
ordeals and acquire new knowledge together, and the purpose of the rite 
is to fit them for life in the outside world of adulthood. In direct contrast, 
magical initiation, of which the shaman’s appears to be the archetype, is 
essentially esoteric. Subjects experience it alone. They suffer and learn 
individually in order to gain, not a social vessel — a ‘persona’ — but a soul 
vessel, a spirit, that will enable them to live in the inside world of the 
adult. The two rites may be almost identical structurally, but they deal 
with diametrically different worlds.°* 

The shaman’s initiation can work as a combination of puberty and 
magical ritual by marrying all the ‘worlds’ together. The sickness from 
which the young shaman suffers can look very like a case of ‘acute adoles- 
cence’ which becomes so intense that a magical breakthrough into the 
other worlds is inescapable. The initiation is then only at first a puberty 
rite which soon becomes so acute and interiorised that it passes over into a 
purely magical experience.*? It moves from exoteric to esoteric. It therefore 
creates both body (adult) and soul (shaman). 

When the Western youth of the fifties looked to the shaman’s business 
of showbiz, it reached for a cure not only of an adolescent problem, but 
also of a massive cultural dilemma: loss of soul. If you have no soul soon 
you have no body. Without its soul, a culture can survive for only a short 
while, cruising on sheer momentum. It is the young who can diagnose 
this condition most immediately, for it is their future that is at stake. 

The difference between the first rock’n’rollers and those of the sixties 
represents precisely such a ‘passing over’ from adolescent to magical initia- 
tion, from exoteric to esoteric. As the transforming mystery at the heart of 
showbiz begins to unpack itself through rock’n’roll, at first it appears to 
be a type of puberty rite. The singers are youthful rebellious figures, 
leading whole groups of youngsters into euphoric orgies of dancing. 
(Puberty has been called ‘the birthday of hysteria’.*°) The essence of this 
rock’n’roll is exteriorised and sexually physical. It is experienced appropri- 
ately in groups, and the words of the songs are limited to references to 
adolescent problems and joys, @ la Chuck Berry's ‘We're almost Grown’. 
But this initial entertainment is not the whole show. It turns out to be 
merely the outer edge of a more profound magic. During the sixties, the 
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emerging new stars are still adolescent and rebellious, but their concerns 
soon shift dramatically from the physical to the psychological, from body 
to soul. The major change is taking place both in the words of the songs, 
and in the way the songs are listened to. The adolescent cure is also 
becoming a magical cure. Rock’n’roll becomes a magic puberty show. 

The song is in fact an extremely powerful weapon in the traditional 
shaman’s armoury. It is also an important feature in some puberty rites.*! 
Amongst many of the Red Indian tribes, who still retained a very ‘Siberian’ 
ritual inheritance, initiation into manhood, (and occasionally womanhood 
42), involved a combination of puberty and magical ritual. The crux of this 
rite of passage included a private encounter with the supernatural. Virtually 
every grown man therefore possessed a guardian spirit with which he had 
become familiar during this ordeal. In direct consequence, every man also 
had at least one song of his own. This song his spirit had taught him or, 
if you prefer, he first heard this song when he was ‘in the spirit’. The 
song and the guardian spirit were like two sides of the same coin. If you 
sang the song, you invoked the spirit. 

The shamans have at least two kinds of song in their repertoire. *® The 
first kind is the invocatory type described above. It is used to summon 
the familiar spirits that belong to the shaman, or it thanks them for past 
assistance. Naturally, this type of song occurs at the beginning of a healing 
performance, when the shaman needs to assemble his forces for the 
ensuing battle with disease, and also occasionally at the end, when he 
wishes to congratulate them upon their efforts. The words of such songs 
are often in the shaman’s secret code language, sometimes couched in 
imitations of animal cries or bird calls.“ This is the language understood 
by his familiars, some of whom may be the spirits of various creatures. 
These songs can be lyrically very beautiful and seductive, but they can 
also be a ‘wop bop a lu bop, a wop bam boom’ type songs. Their purpose 
for the audience is to create the right psychological condition for ‘passing 
over’ into the next stage of the ritual.4* They are designed to generate 
what Eliade calls a “‘pre-ecstatic euphoria’, as a prelude to the ‘heavy’ 
(ecstatic) magic in the middle of the séance. If the fifties songs were largely 
the first, invocatory, type of song, could they have been a necessary 
prelude of pre-ecstatic euphoria in preparation for a more weighty magic 
that arrived in the sixties? 

The shaman’s second kind of song concerns precisely this heavy magic 
that occurs in the middle of the séance. If this séance transformed itself 
into a show, as I have suggested, by violently contracting itself like a 
concertina, then these heavy songs would be precisely the ones most 
deeply hidden and disguised in showbiz, by virtue of their original central 
location in the ritual of healing. These kinds of songs do not invoke or 
recall spiritual events, they describe what is actually taking place at the 
time. They are hot-from-the-press accounts of ecstatic experience. If the 
opening songs are ‘lyric’, then these are ‘epic’.*¢ The lyric songs of the 
fifties appear to have succeeded in their ancient task of leading over into 
a second state. The fifties lyrics gave way to the sixties epics, and some 
of the shaman’s heavy magic finally broke to the surface. 

Although many of the great rock’n’rollers of the fifties wrote their own 
songs, (like Chuck Berry, Buddy Holly, Eddie Cochrane, and Little 
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Richard), there were equally as many who did not. But by the sixties, the 
superstars were marked by their insistence on using their own material. ” 
Of course historically singers have always sung their own songs. (How 
can you recount another man’s travels?) But during the twentieth century, 
the trend had been in the opposite direction. The big singing stars like 
Sinatra and Crosby immortalised other men’s songs, they did not write 
their own. In the post Beatles and Dylan era the superstars wrote their 
own material as a matter of course. (Even The Rolling Stones eventually 
caught up with this trend.) And the songs themselves began to move away 
from the old lyric formula of ‘moon and June’, ‘loves and turtledoves’, and 
‘tutti-frutti’. Increasingly, the big songs were of epic quality. They had 
finally reverted to the shaman’s favourite topic: ecstatic experiences in the 
other worlds. They were ‘hot’ songs, giving on-the-spot accounts of weird 
adventures, psychic reportage. Enter Bob Dylan and John Lennon. 

There was also something else about the sixties that greatly assisted this 
transformation from adolescent (lyric) to magical (epic) experience. It was 
the presence and ready availability of those shamanistic types of drug: 
marijuana and LSD. Psychedelics of a wide variety have been strongly 
associated with the shaman’s magic for an immense stretch of time. I have 
already suggested earlier that perhaps the chief difference between the 
peasant audiences of the agri-cultures and the nomadic entertainers who 
performed for them was the latter’s continuing use of the ancient power 
plants.*® The audience is, by definition, passive (ie. sober), the performers 
equally are active (ie. stoned). But no such division existed in the first 
place, in the intimate atmosphere of the shaman’s tent. There, everybody 
gets whatever is going. Nobody just watches the show. Everybody is the 
show. The effect of the use of hallucinogens in such circumstances is to 
blur any differences between the performing shaman and his tribal audi- 
ence. Anyone is likely to become a performer if they find themselves 
possessed of the spirit(s) of the occasion. 

It may be true that in the fifties some of the stars were strongly 
‘influenced’, particularly those from the blues jazz traditions where mari- 
juana was commonplace.*? The minority audiences in those traditions, 
along with the young poets and artists, were also ‘sophisticated’ in that 
way. But the mass, college-going, or teeny-bopper audiences of fifties 
rock’n’roll certainly were not. They were sometimes drunk, but mostly 
straight. But all that changed in the sixties. Suddenly, both the mass 
audiences and the performers were using the same intoxicants as each 
other once again, and the drugs they took were the very same kind of 
psychedelics that had long been so effective in promoting the shaman’s 
show. The sixties superstars consequently found themselves perceived as 
shaman-figures by the newly inspired audiences. And some of them rose 
to the occasion. 

No wonder it was showbiz that was most immediately and profoundly 
affected by the reappearance of the psychedelic drugs. Such a change in 
the ‘climate’ of the audience spontaneously triggered off some of the 
ecstatic seeds that lay hidden in the disguising soil of the show. 
Throughout the sixties, these seed forms germinated and grew. The 
nomadic ‘flower children’ eventually came along. The very essence of 
sixties pop music was drug-orientated. The audiences became psychedel- 
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ically ‘active’.5° As John Lennon once remarked: ‘“We don’t seem to play 
for them, they play us’’. 

The intimate yet psychologically spectacular atmosphere of a tribal 
shaman’s performance was very effectively recreated when the mass audi- 
ences of the sixties got stoned.>! Now it was not even necessary to see 
the superstars to get the full effect. The listener could remain at home, 
eyes closed and mind opened, with head pressed close to the speaker of 
the record player. Once again, the ‘tribal’ audience could take the strange 
journey, born on the words of the shaman’s songs. The words now gain a 
new stature. ‘A wop bop a lu bop’ is no longer enough. The words must 
produce both physical and psychic effects.5? They are the new wings upon 
which the now-active audience take flight. Their meaning even becomes 
over-loaded with possibilities. The real show no longer takes place on 
stage or, indeed, anywhere specific. It is located in the mysterious realm 
somewhere between performer and audience where there are as many 
shows as there are listeners: a no-man’s land that houses every man from 
the Buddhist convert, to Charlie Manson. 


Bob Dylan 


“I can’t see my reflection in the water 
I can’t speak the sounds that show no pain 
I can’t hear the echo of my footsteps 
I can’t remember the sound of my own name”’ 
Bob Dylan 


It was Bob Dylan who was the first of the sixties superstars to exploit the 
new epic possibilities of the pop-song. He was the first psychic reporter 
of modern pop. Almost alone, he raised the words of rock’n’roll songs to 
an aesthetic level worthy of an inspired listener. He was the rainbow 
bridge of genius between the pre-ecstatic invocations of the fifties, and 
the out-and-out ecstatic accounts of the sixties. Michael Gray awards him 
this accolade: ‘‘Dylan has used his artistic intelligence to recreate the rock 
milieu . . . he has burst the whole pop world wide open and built a new 
one ... Before him, you could have said that pop was like football. 
Millions of people liked it - millions of people like fish and chips — but it 
didn’t matter. Dylan made it matter. He showed that a rock song could 
provide an appropriate form for universal statements’. In so doing, 
Dylan recaptured for the pop-song the ecstatic heart of its long lost and 
heavily disguised heritage. 

Appropriately, Dylan’s primary inspiration was that master of the pre- 
ecstatic lyric, Little Richard. In his High School Yearbook of 1959, Dylan 
wrote down his main ambition in life: “To join Little Richard’’. Little 
Richard became a born-again Christian for the first time in 1958. It took 
Bob Dylan nearly twenty years to join him. 

Dylan was another typical outsider from the start. Like the traditional 
apprentice-shaman, Dylan’s perception of the world quickly marked him 
out from the ordinary: “I see things that other people don’t see. I feel 
things that other people don’t feel. They laugh. I felt like that all my life.””4 
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Compare that statement with the Yakut Shaman, Tiuspiut, recalling his 
youth: “When I was twenty years old I became very ill and began to see 
with my eyes and hear with my ears that which others do not see or hear: 
nine years I struggled with myself ... I was afraid people would not 
believe me and make fun of me... .”. (Quoted in full on p. 24) 

Dylan’s second major influence was Woody Guthrie. He was a modern 
day nomadic minstrel who had roamed America during the thirties and 
forties, recording the hard times of the depression in a ‘talkin’ blues’ style. 
He became Dylan’s first initiatory master, like the shaman the young boy 
meets in a dream and who whispers in his ear, ‘‘Become like me’’. Guthrie 
inspired Dylan’s own ‘nomadic’ apprenticeship. ‘I’ve been travellin’ 
around the country, followin’ in Woody Guthrie’s footsteps. Goin’ to 
places he went to. All I got is my guitar and that little knapsack’’, he told 
his first New York audience in the Cafe Wha in Greenwich Village, 1961.°5 
From New York, Dylan travelled to New Jersey to lay his guitar at the 
feet of his guru, who was slowly dying of Huntington’s Chorea. 

Music critics have frequently linked Dylan with the balladeers and troub- 
adours of the mediaeval age. But that heritage points much further back. 
Beyond the travelling minstrels lies the history and the shamanistic religion 
of the travelling people. And the songs the minstrels sang that described 
their wonderful journeys in exotic lands were, in reality, disguising muta- 
tions of the shaman’s epic accounts of his marvellous adventures in the 
magic realms. 

In a sense, Dylan had to work his way backwards, through the various 
disguises that the song has worn throughout the ages. After his initial 
inspiration from rock'n'roll, his apprenticeship to the Woody Guthrie ideal 
directed him towards the folk-blues material which made up his early 
albums. Much of this stuff is ‘travellin” music. It tells of the singer's 
experiences on the road, and of how he views society from the vantage 
point of an outsider. It is often sharply critical, full of social and political 
comment, sometimes satirical. Dylan’s first compositions reflect this age- 
old nomadic style. He recounts his journeys, he protests, he condemns 
injustice, he predicts apocalyptic disaster. This is Dylan passing through 
the troubadour epoch of the song. 

By the mid-sixties, the shift from the adolescent idealism of the protest- 
song to the beginnings of an intense introversion is well underway. Dylan 
appears to be traversing the concerns of the Middleworld and, like a 
rolling stone, he heads for the Underworld. His songs no longer protest 
or recall, increasingly they just describe. And the objects of description 
become ever more psychological, as he begins to grapple with the endemic 
identity problem for shaman superstars. Dylan soon enters the territory 
that lies underneath the moral choices of right or wrong, and consequently 
(and much to the disgust of his early purist fans) the folk format can no 
longer adequately contain him. He reverts to rock’n’roll. 

‘Mr Tambourine Man’ became Dylan’s first rock’n’roll hit when issued 
as a single by The Byrds. It is a great song, clearly demarking his transition 
from folk singer to psychic reporter. It also marks the point where Dylan 
bursts the boundaries of the fifties format. The song unmistakeably 
invokes a shaman-figure and, significantly, it is Dylan's first overtly drug- 
inspired number. 
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‘Mr Tambourine Man’ has been frequently interpreted as the eulogy of 
a drug pusher, but its symbolism concerns much more than that. The 
primary visual image of a-man-with-tambourine is distinctively shaman- 
istic. The tambourine itself is a scaled down version of the shaman’s drum, 
known in some Siberian traditions as the ‘horse’ upon which the shaman 
rides to the other worlds.°6 Dylan’s Tambourine Man is also a psychedelic 
‘psychopomp’ — he who leads you over into magic realms. He can “take 
you on a trip upon a magic swirling ship”. He can strip you of your 
(Middleworld) senses by playing his song, so that your toes can no longer 
feel to grip upon ordinary reality, and you “vanish through the smoke 
rings of your mind’. The Tambourine Man is a reborn shaman of old, 
whose lyric magic can transport any listener who is “ready to go 
anywhere’. In this song, Dylan invokes the shaman, and the song is really 
about himself. It is still lyric, but it clearly predisposes the listener towards 
the epic experience to follow. 

Who really writes the songs? In the world of magical experience, the 
shaman rarely claims to have composed the songs himself.5’ Almost invari- 
ably, they are ‘given’, or ‘taught’, to him by his spirit companions from 
the other worlds. The shaman hears the song in the Underworld. He is 
‘nstructed about its invocatory power and purpose. With the song, he can 
recreate the experience that engendered it. Such lyric songs are not the 
shaman’s. It would be truer to say that the shaman belongs to the songs. 
They are older than their singer. Dylan seems to have noticed something 
similar about his own experience: ‘I don’t even consider writing songs. | 
don’t even consider I wrote it when its done ... The song was there 
before me. Before I came along.” 

Dream experience is another important source of inspiration for the 
shaman’s songs. So, too, with Dylan. (He took the name Dylan from that 
poet of the dream, Dylan Thomas.) He once confessed, “I live in my 
dreams. I don’t really live in the actual world”. Dylan launched the 
dream as a viable topic for rock’n’roll songs. Dreams had been frequently 
mentioned in fifties’ lyrics, of course, but usually only when followed by 
the word ‘girl’ or ‘lover’. In other words, any reference to dreams was 
limited to an adolescent significance. But in Dylan's records of the mid- 
sixties onwards, there are many accounts of visionary descents into the 
American Underworld. Instead of meeting dream girls, the listener 
encounters Ezra Pound and a ‘super-human crew’, in the outer reaches 
of ‘Desolation Row’, or he embarks on Dylan’s ‘115th Dream’ — itself a 
joke version of America’s origin myth. The words of this type of song are 
poetically chaotic, employing odd marriages of unusual images particularly 
characteristic of dream experiences or ecstatic utterances. These songs may 
not be epic in the literary sense of the term, but they do concern an epic 
geography. Their topics are truly epic. They are miniature journeys of the 
soul, given in a direct way as psychic reportage. They tell it like it is down 
there, just like the shaman’s songs do. 

This is the most significant difference between the big sixties songs and 
their fifties predecessors. They are modern attempts to democratise out-of- 
the-body experiences and dream states. They try to carry the listener down 
with the singer into an otherwise private and highly individualised world. 
In contrast, fifties songs celebrated the shared experience of adolescence. 
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In attempting to instigate such psychic voyaging, these songs have a very 
similar, therapeutic purpose to the shaman’s efforts. By liberating his 
own experiences in extraordinary realms, the shaman can trigger similar 
experiences in his audience, especially if the listeners themselves are ‘ready 
to go anywhere’. 

When rock’n’roll passed over from celebrations of pre-ecstatic euphoria 
into the ecstatic state itself, the identity problems that haunted the fifties 
stars multiplied considerably. If Little Richard and Jerry Lee Lewis were 
having difficulty resolving the paradox that their power appeared to be 
religious, while their status was purely secular, how much more awkward 
it was for Dylan and others to keep their heads in the psychedelic sixties. 
Now, superstars were being openly acclaimed by the drug-influenced 
audiences as virtual gods. Those who were the objects of such worship 
no longer had even a secular status to hang onto. They were palpably 
‘religious’, but to which religion should they belong? 

Dylan appeared to wrestle with this problem almost continually. At 
first, he took a very shaman-like independent stand: ‘“Don’t follow leaders, 
watch the parking-meters”. But as the pressures of his psychopompic role 
increased, he obviously found it ever more difficult to remain an isolated 
‘holy man’. The crunch finally came in the late sixties. His psychic report 
of it emerged as one of his greatest albums, ‘John Wesley Harding’. 

In 1966, two years prior to the recording of this album, Dylan experi- 
enced something of a death and resurrection, by accident. He crashed on 
his motorbike and broke his neck. Almost dead, he remained unconscious 
for days and suffered amnesia. Perhaps the ‘John Wesley Harding’ album 
gives some kind of account of what happened to him in the no-man’s 
land between life and death. 

In one of the songs he recorded, Dylan appears to describe what may 
have been a crucial experience in the subsequent development of his 
spiritual life. It is ‘I dreamed I saw St Augustine’. The song clearly 
prefigures Dylan’s eventual conversion to Christianity. What else was St 
Augustine doing in a Jewish rock’n’roller’s dream? 

At first sight, St Augustine might appear a very un-Dylan-like hero. 
But something about this fourth century saint made a powerful impact 
on Dylan’s psyche. It is tempting to suppose that there were aspects 
of St Augustine’s life that closely paralleled Dylan’s own past 
and also prophesied his future. St Augustine was, after all, a man 
of prodigious talents, who worked his way through all the trendy phil- 
osophies of his time, before finally converting to Christianity. Just like 
Dylan. 

According to the song, St Augustine appeared in Dylan’s dream with a 
vision-like clarity, “alive as you or me”. Apparently, he is inside Dylan's 
‘house’ suffering ‘the utmost misery’ and searching for the souls of those 
who ‘already have been sold’. This unusual dream superficially resembles 
that type of initiation dream where the ghost of a long-dead shaman 
appears before the dreamer to call him to his future profession. In some 
Siberian accounts of such a dream, the ghostly shaman explains to the 
dreamer that he must take up the shaman’s robe because there are no 
living shamans left to carry on the vital healing tasks. (See p. 29) In Dylan’s 
dream, St Augustine makes a similar complaint: 
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60 Dylan was well aware of 
his independent status: “If you 
check back on my work, it 
doesn’t link itself to a tradition. 
Not one that I’ve ever heard of.” 
He also felt deeply the absence 
of a supportive culture: ‘Well, 
tradition is great if you've got a 
community, and a society; then 
tradition will hold you up as 
long as you're living. But if your 
society is crumbling, what right 
do you have to be part of that 
tradition?’’(From Bob Dylan in 
Dylan, A Retrospective, C. 
McGregor, editor.) 

61 Radio interview at Earl's 
Court, 1981. 
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“No martyr is among you now 
Whom you can call your own. 
But go on your way accordingly 
And know you're not alone’ 


The fascinating word is ‘accordingly’. Dylan is instructed by the long-dead 
saint to act in accordance with the fact that there are no martyrs left. He 
must take up the task himself. As his dream instructor is a Christian saint, 
he must ‘accordingly’ become a Christian. Eventually, Dylan is born-again 
and sings the gospel. Exactly the same solution that Little Richard found. 
Exactly the same problem, only more so. 

There is confirmation in the last verse of the awful alternative to 
following St Augustine’s advice, and joining a religious fold: 


“I dreamed I saw St Augustine 

Alive with fiery breath. 

And I dreamed I was among the ones 
That put him out to death. 

I awoke in anguish, so alone and terrified. 
I put my fingers against the glass 

And bowed my head and cried.” 


St Augustine died of vandalism: he was in the city of Hippo when the 
Vandals laid siege to it in 430 ap. Did the dream suggest to Dylan that 
his choice lay simply between remaining a marauding outsider like the 
outlaws of his songs or becoming converted to Christianity? Was it 
apparent to Dylan that the risk of modern shamanhood was too great, 
without the appropriate cultural background to protect him? 

The result was certainly eventual conversion. The born-again Dylan is 
safe at last in a religious harbour. How long he stays at anchor there 
remains to be seen. Those who are surprised at his choice of anchorage, 
or even his need for any ‘shelter from the storm’, are underestimating 
both Christianity’s shamanistic potential, and the intensity of the religious 
crisis that goes along with being a rock’n’roll shaman. It is very hard to 
embody such charismatic power without a living tradition to enclose and 
support you. Many of the young superstars have died of an ‘overdose’, 
possibly of too much charisma. 

Dylan certainly seems to recognise now the true, therapeutic context of 
his music: “I just have to hope. . . that in some kind of way this music 
that I’ve always played is a healing kind of music. I mean if it isn’t, I don’t 
want to do it... We are all sick, but we can be healed. If I can’t do that, 
I’d just as soon be on a boat, or off hiking through the woods somewhere. 
Art should lead to God’’.61 To which we might add, quoting Picasso, that 
Art (like Religion?) is also a “lie which makes us see the truth”. 

As one of the first to break the new ground, Dylan took the brunt of 
the weight of these novel and overtly religious responsibilities. He became 
a magnificent all-rounder, at home both in the Underworld of dream 
experience, and in the Upperworld of lyric flight. But as the sixties wore 
on, there began to appear performers who became distinctly specialised in 
the different psychic realms. As if in imitation of the evolution of specialist 
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shamans, they began to concentrate upon transporting their audiences 
either upwards or downwards. They became experts either at Underworld 
descents, or in mystical flights. In this context, Jimi Hendrix and David 
Bowie were a pair of opposite twins. 


Jimi Hendrix 


In shamanistic traditions, those shamans who make Underworld descents 
their speciality run extremely high risks. There is evidence that many 
shamans find the dangers of frequent journeys to Hell very great. They 
complain of the extreme effort and ordeal of continually exposing them- 
selves to the terrors and confusion in that perpetually untamed territory. 
Those who remain Underworld specialists despite the dangers involved 
typically feel they have little choice in the matter. Their familiar spirits 
insist upon their presence, or the shaman’s initiatory sickness will return. 
Such shamans often live only short lives. They die young, exhausted by 
the supreme efforts that their performances demand. Sometimes they <= = 
may not return to consciousness at the end of a séance. Their souls remain Hendrix the demon 
lost forever; their ecstasy a ritual of death. guitarist waving farewell. 
Jimi Hendrix appears to have belonged to this type of shaman 
performer. A one-time apprentice to Little Richard, Hendrix learned the 
musical arts over a long period with a number of groups including the 
Isley Brothers and King Curtis. He became probably the greatest guitarist 
in the pantheon of rock’n’roll. 
The fusion between Hendrix and his musical ‘horse’ achieved an 
outstanding totality. His guitar became the vehicle for his ecstasy, in 
exactly the same way that the shaman’s drum operates as a transporter 
of the spirit of the shaman. It conducts him directly over into the other 
worlds. In Hendrix’s case, it took him straight to Hell. | 
Shamans who specialise in the Underworld are renowned for possessing 
great magical power. It is the prize they receive for the constant risking 
of their lives. Hendrix’s power with his chosen instrument was second to 
none. He rode it, seduced it, ate it, wrestled with it and even destroyed 
it. On stage, he seemed to burn with a red-hot heat, galvanising the 
audience into experiences of demonic intensity. He was the ‘Wild Thing’, 
the ‘Voodoo Child’. Everything about him reverberated with a hellish 
frequency. The ecstasy he induced was, in our own cultural terms, pure 
sacrilege. He invited the Devil on stage to show us his terrifying magic, 
and the demon king readily obliged. Imagine the effects of Hendrix's 
inspired and ferocious guitar playing upon his psychedelically enhanced 
listeners. They found themselves thrust into psychic hinterlands they 62 E.H.Ackerknecht 
hardly knew existed. He led his séance like a black wizard, and his shows mentions ‘death from 
. . wes . . . ' exhaustion among shamans. 
often included a fiery sacrifice. The erotic power of his musical genius (Psychopathology; Primitive 
was unsurpassed in the world of rock’n’roll. He could transform harsh Medicine and Primitive Culture, p. 
dismembering sound into gorgeous undulating cadences. He lingered in a See also T. K. Oesterreich, 
: oo ; ossession, Demonical and Other, 
the dark regions, wringing out of them a strange, previously unseen _ . 272. It seems also that, as 
beauty. It was like diving to the bottom of the deep and discovering weird, with Wordsworth, Louis 
appealing, and yet unimaginable forms of life. It was the Jimi Hendrix amstrong, possibly David 
. é ; - owie and others, shamans can 
‘experience’, a diabolical magnificence. burn out their creative flame 
Those who thought about it knew that this Lucifer of the guitar could well before middle age. 
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63 A more genuine-sounding 
predecessor was Screamin’ J. 
Hawkins, who used to arrive on 
stage in a coffin from which he 
emerged carrying an illuminated 
skull. 

64 Fans of The Doors will be 
incensed at this 
pronouncement. Their music 
was good but not that good. The 
film ‘Apolcalypse Now’ reflected 
the appropriate scale of values 
between Morrison and Hendrix. 
Morrison’s song (‘This is the 
end, my friend. . . .”)comes at 
the very beginning of the 
Underworld journey up the 
river to Kurtz. But when we get 
to the inner sanctum of Hell (the 
bridge of permanent war where 
chaos reigns), it is Hendrix’s 
music that we hear. 

65 I have used the 
biographical information on 
Bowie from The Black Book by B. 
Miles. 

66 Of the late fifties and early 
sixties jazz musicians, John 
Coltrane stands out clearly as 
the most ‘shamanistically’ 
talented. He was a prophet (as 
well as a genius) of the 
saxophone, who generated a 
genuine religious feeling. Since 
his untimely death, of 
‘exhaustion’ (July, 1967) there 
has appeared a ‘church’ of John 
Coltrane. 
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not last. Fire needs oxygen to keep burning, and the world’s atmospheric 
envelope did not contain enough. You can only get away with such 
performances so many times. Reports of Hendrix’s death indicated a drug 
overdose as the cause, although that has also been denied. What we do 
know is that he was a frequent sojourner in the Underworld and, like 
many a shaman of his persuasion, there was one time he never came 
back. 

There have been other rock stars who have attempted similar feats of 
dark bravery. Frank Zappa was a bold adventurer of this type. But most 
of them seemed to be more concerned with the paraphernalia of Hell than 
with the experience itself. Or perhaps their talents did not match their 
pretensions. Alice Cooper was such a one. He tried to combine rock’n’roll 
with a black theatrical pantomime which featured ghosts, guillotines and 
mock-hangings, pretended decapitations of chickens, live snakes and the 
violent dismemberment of dolls. Jim Morrison, too, fancied himself in a 
satanic role. His pronouncements about his intentions of taking the audi- 
ence beyond the limits of their experience, and his anarchic presence and 
destructive life style, all hinted at demonic power. But when it came to 
the thing itself — the ability to effectively carry the audience and musically 
to reveal the previously unseen beauty of the Underworld — neither Cooper 
nor Morrison had (in my opinion) very much to offer.® In contrast, Jimi 
Hendrix was potency itself. 


David Bowie 


The celestial counterpart to Hendrix’s dark splendour was David Bowie. 
He remains the most beautiful example of a modern maestro of heavenly 
flights. As Bowie’s career deepened and broadened, he showed us a kind 
of rock’n’roll shamanism that no one else had achieved. He brought the 
multi-faced theatricality of the traditional shamanistic performance brilli- 
antly onto the rock’n’roll stage for the first time. 

Asa youth, Bowie (born David Jones) was spectacularly accident-prone. © 
He was nearly blinded in one eye by a punch thrown in a fight at school. 
His sight was saved, though he ended up with a paralysed pupil, giving 
his eyes different sizes and different colours. He used to break bones with 
alarming frequency, sometimes fracturing the same bone before it had 
healed from the previous accident. The climax to these strangely numerous 
and largely self-inflicted injuries occured when the teenaged Bowie 
succeeded in running over himself with a motor car. Apparently, he was 
standing in front of it, cranking the engine, when the car rolled forward 
and right over him. It broke both his legs. Little wonder he wanted to fly. 

David Bowie’s musical education was considerably more intensive, 
artistic and thorough than most rock’n’rollers. He had the distinct 
advantage of arriving a few years after the sixties explosion. (He was seven 
years younger than John Lennon.) He was further assisted by the presence 
of a ‘hip’ elder brother, Terry, who turned Bowie towards Ginsberg and 
Kerouac and the jazz of Dolphy and Coltrane.® With such masters to 
inspire him, it was the saxophone that became Bowie’s first love, and he 
learned to play it well. He rapidly evolved a broad combination of talents: 
art, music, performance. He was also religiously inquisitive and, perhaps 
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influenced by the fifties beatnik literature his brother had introduced him 
to, soon became a keen Tibetan Buddhist, practising Vajrana meditation 
under Chogyam Trungpa Rimpoche. He always felt instinctively that he 
would be a star. By the age of sixteen he was in a group making records 
and using some of his own material. Before twenty-one he had made his 
first film, a short, silent, surrealistic work entitled “The Image’. 

One of the most influential of Bowie’s mentors was Lindsay Kemp. This 
highly talented mime artist had worked with Fellini and Ken Russell, and 
performed in modern versions of the Commedia D’ell Arte. Though Bowie 
only studied briefly under Kemp, he seems to have imbibed from him a 
great deal of theatrical and shaman-like feel. Kemp is very much a shaman 
type himself, a veritable one-man show, artist, dancer, painter and teacher 
all rolled into one. He introduced Bowie to the work of Wilde, Joyce, 
Genet, Cocteau, Artaud and the Theatre of the Absurd. Bowie once 
described Kemp as “a living Pierrot’. He is one of those truly theatrical 
personalities for whom performance seems merely an inevitable extension 
of his personal life. Bowie joined Kemp’s troupe and wrote material for 
their act. He was later to create his own mime troupe which he called 


‘Feathers’ — a characteristically flight-ful name. Bowie soon formed his 


own Arts Lab where he staged some shows, including a one-man mime 
about the religious youth of Tibet. He was clearly a highly creative indivi- 
dual who was searching for the appropriate artistic persona in which to 
nestle his talent. 

Bowie's first big hit was ‘Space Oddity’, inspired by Kubrick’s ‘2001’. It 
was unmistakeably a shaman’s epic song about a mysterious flight in the 
Upperworld. Major Tom, the spaceman, was a marvellous invention, and 
the song recounted the conversation between him and ‘ground-control’, 
as he drifted further and further out into space. It was a dialogue between 





North American Indian 
shaman in posture of 
flight:- the David Bowie 
archetype. 








Bowie the man-woman 
about to take to the air. 
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the Upperworld and the Middleworld, typical of many shamanistic perfor- 
mances. On record it was coupled with another sky-song, ‘Wild eyed Boy 
from Freecloud’, confirming the artist’s penchant for celestial topics. The 
record happily coincided with the first moon-landing in 1969, and was 
soon established as the theme tune for that space adventure. Bowie had 
made it as a pop-star. 

But for Bowie it was just a beginning. He proceeded to rifle through 
various personalities as a man shuffles cards. Inspired by the shaman’s 
magic, his real fascination was with transformation itself. Less a split- 
personality , he was a veritable explosion of personalities: a man of many 
familiar spirits each vying with each other for expression. Uncontainable 
by any one mould, he was bound to become a sex-change shaman. 

_ Aerial spirits are very often depicted in myth as either sexless or andro- 
gynous, as in the paintings of mediaeval angels. It is as if their refusal to 
be bound by the either-or-ness of sexual identity provides them mysteri- 
ously with their powers of flight. They cannot be held down in any 
one classification, so they drift upwards in consequence. They are not 
imprisoned by the natural laws, and the gravitational effect of gender 
cannot inhibit their free movement. Bowie, the sky-shaman of modern 
pop, soon became, as the Chukchee would describe it, a ‘soft-man-being’. 

In 1970, Bowie started to design dresses for men. He caused a furore in 
America a year later, when he was bold enough to wear one of his 
creations in Texas. He told a reporter from Rolling Stone that people could 
make up their (sexual) minds about him, “when I’m found in bed with 
Raquel Welch’s husband’’. He soon proclaimed his bisexuality in announ- 
cements to the press. He was obviously well aware that showbusiness is 
one of the few professions that has so preserved its shamanistic inheritance 
that sexual ambivalence can be a palpable advantage: “If I wasn’t doing 
this Ge. showbusiness) I don’t know what I'd do. I’d either be in a 
nuthouse or in prison”. Bowie came increasingly to represent the ideal of 
the liberated personality —- ‘Homo Superior’ - a modern-day Harlequin of 
rock’n’roll. One day a woman, the next day a man, and the following week 
some mysterious familiar spirit that he had imported from his dreams. 

Bowie was a natural showbiz-shaman, multi-talented, energetic, and 
equipped with a highly creative imagination. A “T. S. Eliot with a 
rock’n’roll beat’, as The Times reporter described him after his triumphant 
concert at the Royal Festival Hall in 1972. Soon his shows began to centre 
themselves around the transformation magic so fundamental to the 
shaman’s art. The release of his LP ‘The Rise and Fall of Ziggy Stardust 
and the Spider Men from Mars’ coincided with a series of incredible 
stage performances in which Bowie became Ziggy Stardust. The rock’n’roll 
shaman had finally evolved into a maestro of transformations, and Bowie 
became thereafter a ‘Hero with a Thousand Faces’, the chameleon of 
rock’n’ roll. 

Bowie brought all his considerable theatrical genius to bear on the 
production of the Ziggy shows. He recruited Kemp and his mime-troupe, 
split up the stage into different realms (just as the Mediaeval plays had 
featured Heaven, Earth and Hell), and appeared in different guises at 
different levels. Marijuana-smoking angels were included and buckets full 
of dry ice. Bowie had transformed the rock’n’roll show into a purely 
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magical drama revolving as ever around the three worlds. The show was 
eventually billed simply as ‘Ziggy Stardust’, as the Bowie persona drifted 
out of sight. It was total rock theatre and, just as in the ancient shaman- 
show, it featured as its central dramatic device: the transformation of the hero 
into a fantastic spirit-form. Most of the songs pointed quite unmistakeably 
towards Bowie’s androgynous character as an Upperworld shaman: 
‘Moonage Daydream’, ‘Starman’, ‘Lady Stardust’, ‘Life on Mars’, ‘Space 
Oddity’, and ‘The Jean Genie’. Bowie lost himself in the show: “‘T think 
what I do, and the way I dress is me pandering to my own eccentricities 
and imagination. It’s a continual fantasy. Nowadays, there is really no 
difference between my personal life and anything I do on stage. I’m very 
rarely David Jones anymore. I think I’ve forgotten who David Jones is.”"°” 

The familiar spirit of Ziggy Stardust was followed by the emergence of 
other outlandish beings. Next to arrive was ‘Aladdin Sane’, a clever, and 
very shamanistic, pun on ‘Aladdin’, the magician’s apprentice and ‘a lad 
insane’, also a natural apprentice. Once again, the release of the LP was 
coupled with a Bowie tour which presented the songs in their proper 
supernatural context. The shows included the now characteristic shifting 
dimensions, flying sequences and magical transformations surrounded by 
bizarre special effects. The musicians were removed entirely from the 
visible stage, so as not to interfere with the display. Now, when Bowie 
performed ‘Space Oddity’, he impersonated Major Tom, hovering high 
above the audience in a classic ‘ascent to the sky’. There were other 
indirect references to the shamans traditional feats. Bowie appeared in 
symbolic escapology tricks, and became the disppearing man in a hall of 
mirrors. On the ‘Diamond Dogs’ LP cover, Bowie is half-man, half-dog, 
with the motto ‘The Strangest Living Curiosity’ written behind him, hear- 
king back to the old freak-shows of the fairground, and even further back 
to the archaic shamanistic marriage of man and beast. 

David Bowie, in an attempt to find his true creative centre, thoroughly 
plundered the shaman’s box of magic tricks. He resolved the acute reli- 
gious identity crisis that the rock’n’roll superstars experience in a very 
novel and successful way. Instead of torturing himself with the question, 
‘What am I?’, he rolled the problem over and asked himself, ‘What am I 
not?’. The result was a marvellously creative display of myriad talents. He 
became a delightful psychedelic Harlequin of the sky, an androgynous 
aerial sprite, whose sacred heritage springs from that most essential of the 
traditional shaman’s accomplishments: the magic of change. 


John Lennon 


If showbiz has its roots in, and draws its inspiration from, the healing 
magic of shamanism, we should not be surprised to find that the rock’n’roll 
superstar often aspires to a high religious status. It is part and parcel of 
the professional role he has chosen to play. Perhaps Bob Dylan’s conver- 
sion was, in this sense, a matter of ‘paying his dues’. Greil Marcus has 
suggested that what links the careers of the great rock’n’rollers is “volcanic 
ambition, a lust for more than anyone has a right to expect’. But this 
may be only how it appears in retrospect. It may not be lust or even desire 
that drives the superstars towards their goal. It may well be sheer necessity. 
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67 B. Miles, The Black Book. 

68 G. Marcus, Mystery Train, 
p. 156. However, in a recent 
interview Rolling Stone, June, 
1984), Bob Dylan explained it 
differently: ‘I never went 
into. . . (showbiz)... asa 
business. I went into it as a matter 
of survival.” 
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69 I mean ‘imagination’ in the 
sense that William Blake used 
the word, as the opposite of 
‘rationality’, Blake even referred 
to “Jesus the Imagination’. 

70 Quoted on p. 23. 
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In the light of the shamanistic nature of the role, it appears more likely 
that what constrains certain individuals to reach for such massive and 
terrifying prizes is the complete impossibility of living any other way. Like 
clowns and shamans, the rock’n’roll superstar may have no choice in the 
matter at all. If the spirits call, he must either obey or disintegrate; somet- 
imes he does both. Like the shaman, he must create soul for himself or 
die and, almost as a by-product, he creates soul for us all at the same 
time. 

Nothing could have been a plainer indication of John Lennon’s status 
as ‘soul-maker’ than the impact of his death. Millions of people measured 
their lives in that moment. In Liverpool, his tribe spontaneously mourned 
the passing of a great local witchdoctor. In his second home, New York, 
tens of thousands gathered at his wake. And all over the world, on 
television and radio, they played the quintessential song of the shaman, 
‘Imagine’. That is what creates soul: the inspired imagination. ® The media 
men instinctively knew what kind of event this was. They did not have 
to await any confirmation. Most of them had been young during the 
sixties. They had drunk from the well, they needed no second bidding. 
With the loss of Johnny Lennon the rock’n’roll world lost a fountain of 
imaginative, soul-creating genius. He was ‘keeper’ of the soul of the sixties. 
There was so much of his spirit around that the universal super-tribe of 
the global village appeared to shudder at his demise. Just imagine . . . 

How did John Lennon get this soul-creating power? In exactly the same 
manner that such power has been traditionally acquired: through the 
combination of ‘sickness’, suffering, courage and luck. Of all the likely 
lads of rock’n’roll, Lennon is the one who stands out from birth as the 
archetypal sorceror’s apprentice: he who knows ‘hard times’. The spirits 
called upon him very early in life and his response was typically whole- 
hearted, careless and generous. 

If he had been born among the Eskimos, Lennon’s name would have 
been noted by the local shaman before he was five years old. Deserted 
before birth by his father, an embarassing encumbrance to his young 
mother, Lennon was soon left with his Auntie Mimi to be reared. Though 
he was ‘bereaved’ of both parents so early in life, fate had two more 
deaths in store for him, as if to double-up his orphanhood. First his foster- 
father, George, and then most cruelly of all the death of his mother, Julia, 
when Lennon was sixteen years old. Only re-acquainted with Julia at 
thirteen, he was just getting to know her again when a senseless road 
accident killed her. It was that second death of his mother that plunged 
Lennon into the Underworld. It constituted the opening phase of his adult 
initiation through suffering that eventually conferred such shamanistic 
power. 

As a boy, Lennon was obviously talented in that peculiar way charac- 
teristic of candidate shamans. ‘’A child who has dreams different from 
ordinary ones, who is subject to strong emotions, changes of mood, and 
in general when his behaviour is not like that of other children, is 
supposed to be a candidate .. .” Thus Shirokogoroff described young 
people of the Tungus in Siberia who were marked for shamanhood.” The 
youthful Lennon fitted the description perfectly. The fact that everyday 
reality was not for him the hard and fixed realm that others experienced 
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was clearly evinced in the surrealist drawings and writings he produced 
before his eighth year. The parents of his childhood friends quickly recog- 
nised the dangers that lurked in the young Lennon. He was the typical 
precocious yet lazy boy, already palpably outside the usual parameters of 
childhood: “. . . the fact that I wasn’t with my parents made me see that 
parents are not gods . . . I was free from the parents’ stranglehold. That 
was the gift I got for not having parents. I cried a lot .. . and it was 
torture, but it also gave me an awareness early”.”! 

The traditional consequences of such precocious awareness is outsider- 
hood, and Lennon remembered well his childhood recognition that he was 
not as others were. 


“T was different from the others. I was different all my life . . . There was 
something wrong with me, I thought, because I seemed to see things other 
people didn’t see. I thought I was crazy or an egomaniac for claiming to 

see things other people didn’t see . . . I was always so psychic, or intuitive, 

or poetic, or whatever you want to call it, that I was always seeing things 

in a hallucinatory way. It was scary as a child because there was nobody to 

relate to. Neither my auntie, nor my friends, could ever see what I did 

_. . the only contact I had was reading about an Oscar Wilde or a Dylan 

Thomas — all those books my auntie had that talked about their suffering 

because of their visions. Because of what they saw they were tortured 

.. .. saw loneliness.”’” | 
Lennon’s early contacts were thus with the souls of dead shamans. ” As 
with Wilde and Thomas, his secret life was full of ‘visions’: “Psychic vision 
to me is reality. Even as a child. When I looked at myself in the mirror 
_.. L used to literally trance out . . . seeing hallucinatory images of my 
face changing and becoming cosmic and complete”. 

Such a childhood, which includes a traumatic loss like orphanhood, 
coupled with a precocious sense of aloneness and difference appears to 
be the ideal preparation, the quintessential sickness, for shamanhood. It 
is as if the sufferer gets torn between a sense of complete abasement 
and lowliness, and the feeling that his specialness will confer mysterious 
powers. (Lennon once said: ‘Part of me suspects that I’m a loser and the 
other half thinks I’m God Almighty”.) Such ordeals in childhood begin 


_ the process of ‘dismemberment’ very early, and yet at the same time they 


help create and sustain a new centre of identity that seems almost godlike. 
If the dismembering forces are too powerful, too early, the result can of 
course be disastrous. The successful candidate must suffer greatly, but 
not too greatly. Not so much as to break the spirit, but just enough to 
invoke the spirits. 


“Tet each child have that’s in our care 
As much neurosis as the child can bare’ 


That was the poet, W. H. Auden’s recipe for producing artists. But it is 
what happens afterwards that makes the shaman. An appropriate child- 
hood is obviously not sufficient of itself. (Freud cannot help us here). It 
can, at best, inspire and equip the child for a successful ‘descent into the 
Underworld’, as an adult. For it is only adults that can fully experience 
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John Lennon the sorceror. 


71 From the interview with 
Lennon in Playboy, January 
1981). 

72 From the interview in 
Playboy, 1981. 

73 A quotation from George 
Bernard Shaw reminded me of 
Lennon’s youth. Shaw was 
recollecting how his adolescence 
had been “complicated by a 
deeper strangeness which has 
made me all my life a sojourner 
on this planet rather than a 
native of it. Whether it be that 1 


was born mad or a little too 


sane, my kingdom was not of 
this world. 1 was at home only 
in the realm of my imagination, 
and at ease only with the 
mighty dead. Therefore, I had 
to. . .create for myself a 
fantastic personality’. (Quoted 
from Erik Erikson’s Identity and 
the Life Cycle.) 

74 From Lennon’s radio 
interview with Andy Peebles a 
few weeks prior to his death. 








75 When Lennon finally got 
free of his Beatle identity, he 
embarked on a campaign for 
World Peace, revealing the true 
enormity of his ambition. 

76 The Playboy interview, 
(January 1981). 

77 The Playboy interview, 
(January 1981). 
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disintegration followed by miraculous rebirth. One must be fully in the 
world before one can fully leave it. (He not busy being born is busy 
dying’). It may be that a shamanistic childhood prejudices the child in 
favour of the ‘other worlds’ by prematurely revealing this world as a vale 
of tears and suffering separateness. But the shaman is not just he-who- 
can-escape. The shaman is he-who-can-transform-this-world. He must be 
able to ‘depart’, but he must also be able to return with gifts of power. 

The shaman must marry the three worlds in himself and successfully 
return to the Middleworld. His childhood can only ever be a preparation 
for initiation into magical experience. Lennon’s youth certainly required 
an initiation, but not in order to flee the world into madness or death. He 
wanted to re-make the world itself and create ‘Strawberry Fields Forever’ ,”5 
His shamanistic power became such that he virtually took a whole gener- 
ation along with him. 

In a recent interview Paul McCartney was rather flustered when asked 
why it would have been impossible to reconstitute The Beatles during the 
1970s. The Rolling Stones had kept going, The Who were back together 
again, why couldn’t The Beatles have done it? What McCartney wanted 
to say, but did not dare, was that The Beatles were in a different class 
from those other groups. They were not just of their time, they made the 
time too. They could not have re-formed themselves in the seventies 
anymore than they could turn back Time itself. They were simultaneously 
both creators and creatures of the psychedelic decade. But it was not really 
Paul who made this so. It was the epic sorcery of John Lennon that raised 
The Beatles to the level of culture heroes. His answer to the same question, 
shortly before his death, was characteristically bold and direct: “If they 
didn’t understand The Beatles and the sixties, then, what the fuck could 
we do for them now? Do we have to divide the fishes and the loaves for 
the multitudes again? Do we have to walk on water again because a whole 
pile of dummies didn’t see it the first time, or didn’t believe it when they 
saw?’76 With such an answer, there can be little doubt about the sacred 
and magical context in which Lennon saw his life unfold. Precisely where 
Paul baulks, John speaks with authority. 

What was the essence of The Beatles’ magic and its consequent char- 
isma? It lay, in some peculiar way, in a very special ordinariness. Together, 
they were not extraordinary, they were super-ordinary. They seemed to 
carry a very human, everyday quality towards its complete fulfilment: as 
if in their hands, ordinariness got transformed by alchemy into the most 
charismatic of properties. They were their own men, self-taught, self- 
styled and self-possessed. They needed no sharp composers from Tin Pan 
Alley to create hits for them. They wrote their own, at first very ordinary, 
little songs, and yet became the greatest stars on earth with them. In this 
sense, The Beatles were complete Middleworlders, showing us a kind of 
ordinariness so inspiring that they were worshipped for it. They were just 
average Liverpool lads. If their dream could come true, then perhaps ours 
could too? Lennon, as usual, put his finger on it: “If The Beatles or the 
sixties had a message, it was learn to swim. Period. And once you learn 
to swim, swim ...You can make your own dream. That's The Beatles story 
isn’t it? ... Produce your own dream.’”” Producing his own dream is 
precisely what the shaman does in order to cure the sickness that every- 
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body suffers from, the ordinary human condition. And this sickness is 
transmutted into the cure by the magic of imagination. 

John Lennon was the magician who cast The Beatles’ spell. It was his 
dream that constituted the group in the first place. Though he found in 
Paul McCartney a perfect accomplice, the secret liaison was not one 
between shaman and shaman, such things just do not happen.”* The 
success of the Lennon-McCartney partnership lay precisely in their 
different natures. McCartney’s chief aspirations concerned making money, 
girls, and entry into upper class society. (He could never have written a 
song like ‘Help’.) Denuded of John Lennon, he became just another pop- 
star millionaire. Whereas on his own Lennon became even more unpre- 
dictable, dangerous and entrancing. The heart of The Beatles magic was 
this unusually dynamic combination of perfect conformity — with a strong 
dose of Lennon. In The Beatles, the ordinary became super-ordinary via 
Lennon’s genius, and the potency of this mixture took everyone by 
surprise. The Beatles succeeded not so much in transporting the audience 
into magic realms, as in importing the dream world into our everyday. In 
so doing, they became classic Middleworlders, and John Lennon became 
a modern rock’n’roll shaman of the first rank. 

According to legend, it was Bob Dylan who gave Lennon his first puff 
of marijuana. Whether apocryphal or merely true, the message is clear: 
Dylan initiated Lennon in some way. It seems probable that what Lennon 
got from Dylan was the license to break the bounds of the old fifties style 
lyrics, and pass over into the shaman’s epic song. Lennon had been 
writing weird poetry and prose since childhood, but it had not occurred 
to him that he could use such psychic reportage in a pop-song. He stuck 
largely, though by no means entirely, to the ‘moon and June’ formula, 
thinking perhaps that his dream meanderings had little relevance to 
rock’n’roll. After Dylan and or marijuana — and later LSD — the big Lennon 
songs began to move directly towards the traditional topic of the magic- 
ian’s chant : ecstatic experiences in fantastic realms. With ‘Strawberry 
Fields Forever’, ‘Lucy in the Sky with Diamonds’, ‘A Day in the Life’, ‘I 
am the Walrus’ and the unsurpassed, ‘Across the Universe’, Lennon had 
rediscovered the heart-source of the epic shamanistic song. 

In ‘Strawberry Fields’ we are invited to descend with the singer into his 
own magic Underworld: 


‘Let me take you down 
‘Cos I’m going to 
Strawberry Fields. 
Nothing is real...” 


The enchantment of disorientation in this strange realm is constantly 
invoked: 


“It's getting hard to be someone 

But it all works out 

It doesn't matter much to me.” 

“Always ... no sometimes .. . think its me 
But you know I know when it’s a dream.” 
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78 Shamans do not 
traditionally enjoy collaboration 
with other shamans. It appears 
that any two shamans in close 
proximity are always in 
opposition. Shirokogoroff 
mentions that amongst the 
Tungus, “there cannot be two 
shamans at the same time 
without a risk that the old 
shaman will die’. (Psychomental 
Complex of the Tungus, p. 382.) 





79 It is entirely appropriate 
that McCartney should start 
The Beatles séance (‘Love Me 
Do’) and also bring it to an end 
(‘Let it Be’, one of his best songs, 
invoking Mother Mary), while 
it is Lennon who provides the 
heavy magic in the middle. The 
sequence assumes exactly the 
same pattern as a shaman’s 
séance. 
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Here is John Lennon reporting his experience fresh from the other worlds, 
with its odd confusion, combined with the feeling of dismemberment. 
(“It's getting hard to be someone’’). The song also expresses the unique 
identity that the shaman paradoxically recognises as he falls apart at the 
seams. The old god, Odin, might well have sung: 


“No one I think is in my tree. 
I mean, it must be high or low.” 


The whole song swirls about unnervingly, giving the impression of 
confused joy and fearful delight. It is a superb Underworld song. 

‘Strawberry Fields’ was released as a single, though originally intended 
for the Sgt. Pepper LP. On the other side was McCartney’s beautiful 
‘Penny Lane’. The relationship between the two songs precisely mirrors 
the difference between the two songwriters: one is lyric, the other epic.” 
Lennon-the-shaman has left his body far behind. He virtually mutters 
an ecstatic report of his weird encounters. Meanwhile, McCartney-the- 
assistant remains firmly rooted in the everyday world, marvelliously recrea- 
ting sunny days in Liverpool’s suburbia. ‘Penny Lane’ is the perfect coun- 
ter-balance to Lennon's ecstasy. Paul does exactly what the shaman’s 
accomplice must do. He whispers in the ear of the unconscious voyager, 
reminding him of the Middleworld and all its joys: “Don’t forget to come 
back. Remember the fire in the tent’. The combination of the two songs 
is breathtaking. Lennon’s out-of-the-body magic is somehow miraculously 
contained and recalled so that, in the end, the ordinary world becomes 
transfigured into joy. Even Bob Dylan, lacking such a skilled accomplice, 
could not do that. 

As the prelude to Sgt. Pepper it was perfect. With this album a new 
day dawned, when rock’n’roll LPs ceased to be a random collection of 
songs and became instead synthesised entities. A few of them succeeded 
as Sgt. Pepper did, in creating a whole séance on record. (Yoko Ono, 
Lennon's ‘spirit wife’, said of The Beatles: “It was as if several people 
gathered around a table and a ghost appeared .. they were like 
mediums.”) With its Lennon-McCartney marriage of epic and lyric topics, 
this LP brewed a potent magic. Even the sleeve of the album invoked 
powerful ghosts. The cover artist, Peter Blake, brilliantly encaptured the 
shamanistic spirits of the occasion, depicting The Beatles transformed, 
surrounded by an aura of past culture heroes, marijuana plants and, 
hidden deep, their former boy-next-door selves. The shades of Karl Marx, 
Oscar Wilde, C. G. Jung, Laurel and Hardy, Crowley, Huxley, Brando 
and Marilyn Monroe were among the band of lonely hearts that Set. 
Pepper led. 

The songs were now no longer such that they could be played on stage, 
they could only be created in the recording studio. So, under McCartney’s 
showbiz-inspired direction, the audience, too, were recreated on the 
record. Their presence was dubbed as necessary, and you can hear the 
rattle of crisp packets and the hoots of joy. There were touches of the 
intimacy of pantomime and all the thrills of the psychedelic circus. The 
whole ensemble produced something perhaps approaching the very 
essence of the shaman’s show. ‘All human life is there’, with a bit extra 
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besides. It initiated a whole generation into the super-yet-natural experi- 
ence of the ecstatic voyager. With Sgt. Pepper, the puberty rite of 
rock’n’roll had been transformed completely into a magical rite of passage. 
The soul of a whole generation had been created. The magic puberty show 
had truly come of age. 

There can be no doubt about the significance of the arrival of the sham- 
anistic drugs in inspiring such brilliant concepts. The whole show glis- 
tened with an acid sparkle. The epic songs, like ‘Lucy’, did their best to 
recreate the other world trip, while at the same time invoking a familiar 
spirit ‘in the sky, with diamonds’. Just like a traditional shaman, Lennon 
sometimes stole his songs from the other worlds. Talking about ‘I am the 
Walrus’, he said: ‘The first line was written on one acid trip one weekend. 
The second line was written on the next acid trip, the next weekend.” ® 
When it came to a song like, ‘Across the Universe’, Lennon succeeded in 
perfectly reinventing the shaman’s magical narrative. It was part-written 
immediately after waking, with the lines “pools of sorrow, waves of joy” 
swimming around Lennon’s head, like a left-over dream of death and 
resurrection. The song’s invitation is, once again, to journey with the 
singer into the realms of magic, across the cosmic planes. The messianic 
splendour of Lennon’s vision is revealed in a few lines that are without 
parallel in any modern pop-song: 


“Limitless, undying love which shines around me 
Like a million suns, it calls me 
On and on, across the Universe.” 


Who could resist such an invitation? With ‘Across the Universe’ the pop- 
song revealed its hidden sacred heart, and yet remained a pop-song. No 
wonder that John Lennon noticed that The Beatles were more popular 
than Jesus Christ. In this, he was echoing the naughty troubadours of the 
Middle Ages, who sang: 


“The minstrel is listened to more keenly 
Than St Peter or St Paul.” 


It was just that Lennon had much more psychedelically inspired cheek. 

John Lennon appears to have been familiar with the kind of experiences 
that have traditionally inspired the shaman’s songs. Talking about song- 
writing, he said: 


“The most enjoyable thing for me. . .is the inspirational, in the spirtt. 
When the songs really come, and you're not sitting down like a craftsman 
writing - I can do that, you know, if you want a song about bananas for 

a movie, I could do that. . .I wouldn't enjoy it so much maybe, but I could 
do it on that level. But my joy is when you're like possessed, like a 
medium. I'll be sitting around, it will come in the middle of the night, 

or the time when you don’t want to do it. That's the exciting part. I'm 
lying around and then this thing comes as a whole piece, you know, words 
and music. I think, can I say 1 wrote it? I don't know who the hell wrote 
it. I'm just sitting here and the whole damn song comes out. So you're 
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like driven and you find yourself over on the piano or guitar, and you put 
it down because it’s been given to you, or whatever it is that you tune 
in to,"81 


That is exactly how the shaman brings ‘culture gifts’ from .the other worlds 
to his tribe, ‘in the spirit’. 

So Paul became a pop-star, George became a Hindu gospeiler, Ringo 
remained as he always was, and John Lennon became a rock’n’roll 
shaman. He had lingered in the Underworld, without giving way, for 
longer than any of his peers. He cut a personal path and came out on the 
other side, pulled through by his inspired and courageous imagination. 
He ended up his own man, unreliant on any religious faith, whilst in 
reality a part of them all. He died the death of many a holy-man, assassin- 
ated by a lunatic believer, having signed his own death-warrant with an 
autograph. In the world of rock’n’roll he is an irreplaceable loss, as are all 
those unwritten songs we will never hear. His last record, ‘Double 
Fantasy’, revealed a rounded and mature human being. He had returned 
to the ordinary world with power and seemed to know at last his true 
vocation: 


“Woman, I will try to express 
My inner feeling and thankfulness.” 


That song for the long-lost and rediscovered mother took forty years to 
come by. It revealed a Lennon who had finally made it home to the 
Middleworld. He had healed himself. He reported back like an ancient 
voyager returning to port after years of discovery: ‘“There’s nothing new 
under the sun. All roads lead to Rome. . .Unknown is what it is. Accept 
that it’s unknown — then you're ahead of the game. . .Right?’’82 

Let him write his own epitaph: 


“The gods are in the heavens 
The angels treat us well, 
The oracle has spoken 

We cast the perfect spell.”’ 


The rock’n’roll of the sixties certainly held its audience spellbound. John 
Lennon’s life spelled out the word ‘magic’ for all to see. The potency of 
the uttered word, the enacted dream, transformed an orphan boy into a 
modern prince, just as in any traditional pantomime plot. It is the story 
of the shaman’s initiation; the ancient transforming business that gives 
showbiz its charismatic power. 
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Journalist: What do you consider yourself? 
Bob Dylan: Well, I like to think of myself in terms of a trapeze 
artist. 
Journalist: Speaking of trapeze artists, I’ve noticed in some of your 
recent albums a carnival-type sound. . . 
Bob Dylan: That isn’t a carnival sound, that’s religious. That's 
very real; you can see that anywhere. 

Interview. 1965 


It is currently unfashionable to feel enthusiastic (as opposed to merely 
nostalgic) about the sixties. Summer has since turned to winter, and 
gadding about the maypole might seem foolish now. Though even the 
best party diminishes in the throes of the subsequent hangover, surely 
we are sufficiently recovered now to know that the magical mystery tour 
was not just a brief frolic that ground to a halt when the booze ran out? 

The sixties did have an unusual, almost ‘dream-time’ quality about it. 
But it was no dream; it was a séance. It was traditional healing magic, 
unique in its scope, because performed before an unprecedentedly massive 
audience. Of course it was not ‘real life’. A healing séance is not supposed to 
be. It is a cure for real life. If the sixties séance came to rather an abrupt 
end, it merely reflects our lack of sophistication in these matters. The 
traditional shamans show great skill in liberating their audiences into 
‘other worlds’ and then returning them to the human realm. If the shamans 
of the sixties lacked anything, it was precisely such a talent. Consequently, 
some of the audience came down with a bump. 

However, it would be wrong to think that the audience came away 
empty-handed. The fruits of the sixties did not all wither on the tree. 
Some produced seeds. If the climate has been cold of late, then all is quiet. 
But with one small rise in temperature, those seeds will sprout again, just 
like Jack’s beanstalk. Ultimately, it is the audience who condition the show. 
Popular entertainment conceals ecstatic magic. Showbiz is a seed-form of 
shamanism. The magic cannot die however torpid it may appear. It just 
lies fallow awaiting the appropriate stimulus, the ‘proper’ audience. 

One major feature of the sixties was a new ‘enthusiasm’ ~ in the original 
Greek sense of the word — for the religious.1 Showbiz, in the guise of 
rock’n’roll, succeeded, like nothing betore it had done, in democratising an 
occult mystery. In so doing it directly reflected its shamanistic heritage, 
for the shaman seeks to bring to the whole tribe a very special and unusual 
vision of the world. It is this vision that cures human ordinariness. Our 
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1 The academic study of 
religion was profoundly 
affected. The mass exodus of 
Western youth towards the 
mystic East culminated in a new 
sympathy for, and expertise in 
oriental religions. Anthropology 
too underwent a revolution in 
response to a new respect for the 
significance of drug use — 
particularly the psychedelics — in 
cultures studied. The novel 
discipline of ‘Ethno-botany’ was 
born and, for anthropologists in 
the field, participation was 
frequently recognised as a 
necessary prerequisite to any 
valid description. 





2 The list could be extended 
almost indefinitely to include 
the minor movements: guru- 
centred cults (more than two 
dozen of which still survive), 
various esoteric and magic 
study groups, the so-called 
Eupsychian therapies (Jungian, 
primal, Arica, gestalt, EST, 
transpersonal psychologies), 
etherealised healing techniques 
(acupuncture, homeopathy, 
asana therapy, reflexology), and 
‘wild’ science (ESP and dream 
research, split-brain theories, 
thanatology). 

3 The great forerunner to 
rock’n’roll in this respect was, 
of course, jazz. Benny Goodman 
was the first white American to 
perform publicly with black 
musicians, in the mid-thirties 
with Teddy Wilson and Lionel 
Hampton. 
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modern culture, so neurotically anxious to demystify everything was 
certainly hungry for the shaman’s mystery. It was showbiz that had not 
only preserved and protected this mystery, but also knew the secret of 
broadcasting it. 

The religious fires that were kindled during the sixties rapidly spread 
towards both Eastern and Western spiritual hearths. Some of the young 
hippies reidentified themselves with Christianity through the affinity they 
felt with the outcast Christ of the gospels. To the hippies, the despised 
Jesus looked like one of their own, and the message of peace and love as 
the saving of mankind made new sense in the face of approaching nuclear 
apocalypse. In addition to such reappraisals of our own spiritual heritage, 
the ‘wisdom of the East’ swept over us like a monsoon. Who could have 
envisaged a decade like the sixties in which obscure tracts from the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead became the lyrics of a pop song? It is all very well to 
deride such things as trivialisations but how else do you start? The Tibetan 
Rimpoche’s advice is: “‘We can’t start perfectly and beautifully. . .start as 
a fool.” Some of the ‘fools’ of those days are still hard at work. They 
may yet achieve a kind of wisdom that shows up the armchair-critic’s 
sophistication for what it often is: plain cowardice. 

Perhaps the most significant element of the shamanistic world view that 
penetrated the popular mind was its earth-centredness. The shaman is the 
defender, above all, of this world. Despite the obvious importance of the 
‘other worlds’ in its cosmology, shamanism is very much a Middleworld 
religion. (As one American Indian told a white man: “Your religion may 
be all right for the next world but ours is best for this one”) The shaman 
co-opts the supernatural powers only in order to transform the human 
realm. He makes the sacred serve the secular with a Promethean boldness, 
and consequently he transforms the secular into the most sacred. He gives 
it ‘soul’. The soul-less twentieth century was desperate for an injection of 
such magic but not at the cost of its earthly delights. It needed shamans. 

The earth-centred — traditionally pagan - occultism that flourished so 
vigorously during the sixties helped to popularise some of the major 
movements of our time: the peace movement, the feminist cause, ecology, 
alternative medicine and a return to natural foods.2 In America, the Civil 
Rights movement found itself swollen into a gigantic army. Surely it was 
rock'n'roll that did more than anything else to break down racial barriers? 
Little Richard’s oft-repeated boast that he was the first to ‘cross the line’ 
is true. He was outselling Elvis Presley in 1957. Through the intrinsic 
power of the ritual show, he had broken the bonds of his racial disadvan- 
tage. Many of the sixties white kids were acutely aware of rock’n’roll’s 
debt to negro musical genius. They knew at first hand something of the 
power of that ecstatic gift. The healing séance of rock’n’roll is a great 
transcender of natural boundaries: even the ancient division between audi- 
ence and performer eventually disappeared in its wake. 

Like any time-out-of-time, the sixties was a period of innovation and 
also risk. For all the personal catastrophes, tragedies and outrageous inani- 
ties that littered the decade, the potential for revolutionary change was 
immense. The occult knowledge that suddenly became available in such 
confusing abundance embodied a vision of every human as capable of 
‘greatness’. The shaman’s cure insists that our potential is unbounded. It 
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is we who are the ‘masters of the Middleworld’, the sole possessors of this 
transforming realm where all the worlds come together. The youth of the 
West, and even further abroad, clutched this ancient doctrine close to 
their hearts. They recognised each other across the traditional barriers of 
class, culture and race. 

Towards the end of the sixties, with astounding simultaneity youth 
movements erupted across the world. In America, the Peace movement 
grew to massive proportions and eventually helped to stop a war, and in 
Britain and Germany the Vietnam protests exceeded all precedent. In 
France, the most amazing conglomeration of workers, hippies, anarchists, 
whole-earthers and communists took to the streets of Paris in their hund- 
reds of thousands. France very nearly collapsed under the pressure. Only 
the force of the baton held the status quo intact. Meanwhile in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Russian tanks rolled in to make sure a rebellion was crushed, 
and the rebels put flowers down the barrels of the enemies’ guns. In India, 
Italy and Scandinavia the students took over the universities and, in 
China, they took over just about everything, in the great Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Most of it happened in one year, 1968, the year of transformations, 
when ‘a thousand flowers bloomed’. 

In Eastern Europe, to this day, the sixties inspiration is still very much 
alive. At a recent opening of a Beatles’ fan club in Hungary, huge crowds 
had to be turned away, and some of those who did get in were reportedly 
experiencing a somewhat belated Beatlemania as they watched videos of 
their heroes. In Poland, a John Lennon LP will open virtually any door. 
Even in old mother Russia, nearly quarter of a million people recently 
attended the concerts of a foreign group who merely replicated Beatle 
music. The State may soon have to create its own version of rock’n’roll; 
perhaps they will go to Siberia to find appropriate performers? 

The vested interests behind the superpowers must have been consider- 
ably unnerved by the extensive dissemination of occult ideas which 
occurred during the sixties. At first they could not understand it, nor did 
they perceive how such stuff and nonsense could ever threaten their 
monopoly of the world myth. At one point in the mid-sixties, the CIA 
was flooding the United States with LSD in the fond belief that it could 
thereby defuse the youth protest. Simultaneously the KGB was also distri- 
buting it in America with precisely the opposite purpose in mind.* Both 
superpowers soon realised that all the weird stuff was not just nonsense. 
It was downright dangerous for the stability of Eastern and Western 
empires alike. The military-industrial complexes of both sides got their 
fingers burnt. Those who wield power, under whatever political system, 
have a very strong community of interest when it comes to dealing with 
the ethos of liberation which underlies the ecstatic mystery. The cure for 
the human condition, in shamanism, is super-ordinariness. We must 
produce our own dream. It is the audience who finally determine the 
show. Thus, human potential is not limited by anything it cannot cure of 
itself. The rulers of any time or place have never liked that particular 
undertone in the ‘magic’ of showbiz. 

In the totalitarian systems, undesirable mysteries are censored out, 
usually through scarcity. In the West, the system does just the opposite: 
it sucks everything into its maw and blows it all back out in apparently 
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Encyclopaedia of Psychedelics 


5 See M. Eliade, The Quest, 
p.126. Eliade sees as one of our 
principal tasks “a 
demystification in reverse . . . 
to demystify the apparently 
profane worlds and languages 
of literature, plastic arts, and 
cinema in order to disclose their 
‘sacred’ elements . . .”” The same 
goes for showbusiness. 
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harmless, insubstantial bubbles. It is an equivalent, if not more effective, 
way of stifling the artist’s power radically to criticise or present real altern- 
ative visions. The condition of ‘Art’ in the West these days is grave. The 
artists appear to have been silenced, or deflected from their transformative 
task, by money. We miss them and the experience they ought to provide. 
This century has witnessed an extensive growth of interest in the inter- 
pretation of art and literature in terms of initiation structure. (This book 
stands in a very long line.) The burgeoning enthusiasm in our society for 
reviving this arcane knowledge betrays not only a grand ‘nostalgia’ for 
such magic>, but also an increasing awareness that some kind of massive 
change is already upon us. We are close to the crux of our culture’s 
own initiation in Hell —- the moment of dismemberment at the hands of 
tremendous forces — and our best hope of surviving this transformation 
involves re-membering ourselves and our vast inheritance. The fifties and 
more particularly the sixties saw an unmistakable move in that healing 
direction. But there are many who would call it ‘mere entertainment’, 
choosing to believe that nothing really happened at all. 
The world of showbiz is a bubbling cauldron. It is hard to keep the 
lid permanently down. Something is always cooking in the shaman/’s pot. 
It is a subtle blend of the sacred and the secular, and it can often be a 
potent brew. The Church of Showbusiness is a universal faith. Who does 
not attend its rites? Seemingly the least of the arts, it was probably the 
first; although consistently underestimated, it may yet prove to be our 
Saving grace. 


“If you would partake of the shaman’s benefits, 


Hold him in honour. . .”’ 
(Tartar song) 
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Appendix 
An Evenk Shaman’s Séance 


Taken from The Shamans Tent of the Evenks and the Origin of the Shaman- 
istic Rite by A. N. Anisimov, edited by Dr Henry N. Michael. Reproduced by 
kind permission of the University of Toronto Press. 


“In the middle of the tent a small fire burned. The tent was in semi- 
darkness. Along the sides sat the clansmen, talking softly. A pervasive 
feeling of expectation of something extraordinary heightened the nervous 
excitement, still more strengthening the mystical mood. Opposite the 
entrance the shaman sat. His pinched, nervous face pale; he silent, alert, 
irritably moved his shoulders, gently swaying from side to side. His face 
twitched, his hands trembled. To the right and left lay the images of spirits 
— the salmon-trout, the mayga, two pole-knives, fish spears, a splintered 
larchwood pole. The fire was surrounded on four sides by shamanistic 
spirit-images, salmon-trout. At a sign given by the shaman, his assistant 
took from the tursuk the shaman’s ritual robes — the robe, the breast piece, 
footwear, the cap (for minor shamans, a headband: for chief shamans of 
clans besides the cap, an iron ‘crown’ with a representation of reindeer 
horns), and mittens. The assistant then got the drum, warmed it over the 
fire for better sound, and quietly tested it to see that it was ready for 
action. Then he began to dress the shaman. The clothed shaman sat down 
on a small wooden platform which represented the shamanistic spirits of 
fish; he held the drum in his left hand, placed it on his left knee, held in 
his right hand the drumstick, and struck it against the outer side of the 
drum. The conversation broke off in mid-word. The shamanistic ceremony 
had actually begun. 

The fire was damped. The drum sounded in the semi-darkness. The 
clansmen, pressing themselves against the sides of the tent, awaited the 
shaman’s words with palpitating hearts. The most impressionable and 
those with the strongest imaginations looked with wide-open and protru- 
ding eyes at the grim figure of the shaman. Swaying slowly from side to 
side in time to the drum, the shaman began the invocatory song to the 
spirits in a quiet melodious voice full of inner feeling. 

The invocatory shamanistic songs of the Evenks were always rhymed, 
rhythmic, full of clear and beautiful metaphors, and always accompanied 
by a rhythmic refrain. When the shaman had sung a verse of the song, 
those present repeated it in chorus. Then the shaman beat on the drum 
at regular intervals, accompanying the sound by the singing of a couplet, 
and led a rhythmical refrain, matching the note of the drum. Those present 
joined him. The drum again replaced the refrain. The second verse of the 
song followed; everything was repeated again in the same order. 

In an improvised song of summons to the spirits, the shaman addressed 
his spirit-helpers, calling them to his aid in the struggle against the spirit 
of the disease. Addressing each of his spirits in turn, the shaman vividly 
described for the listeners its form, adorning it with all manner of compari- 
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sons, listing its services to the clan and the characteristics of its supernat- 
ural power. The shaman related in the song where the spirit was at the 
time, what it was doing, whether it obeyed the shaman’s summons 
willingly or unwillingly, and, finally, how the spirit, submitting to the 
shaman’s demands, left his clan territory and came to the shaman in the 
tent. At this moment, the song ceased and the sounds of the drum were 
gradually muffled, becoming a soft roll. The listeners with bated breath 
awaited the appearance of the spirit. The ensuing silence was broken by 
a sharp blow on the drum, changing into a short roll. In the silence 
following this, the voices of the spirits could be clearly heard: the snorting 
of beasts, bird-calls, the whirring of wings, or others, according to the 
spirit appearing before the shaman at the moment. Such conjuring tricks 
were not achieved by all shamans, however, but only by the virtuosi in 
this line — the ‘khogdy’ shaman (great shaman). The sound of the drum 
was unexpectedly interrupted. The shaman yawned broadly, receiving 
into himself the spirit which had come, and again struck the drum. Well 
warmed over the fire, the drum sounded long, filling the half-darkness 
with sound. Those attending sat there under the impression of the appear- 
ance of the spirit, deafened by the incessant rolling of the drum. Then the 
drumming ceased. The shaman began the invocatory song to the next 
spirit. Rousing themselves from their torpor, the watchers picked up the 
shaman’s words and everything began again in the same order, until all 
of the shaman’s spirits were gathered. 

Having gathered the spirits, the shaman distributed his orders among 
them in accordance with the order of the images of the darpe and onang: 
some he ordered to guard the tent, others to be watchman on all the 
pathways of the shamans activity, still others to remain with him to carry 
out his orders. Among the shaman’s spirits, the ‘khargi’ or animal-double 
of the shaman filled one of the first places. Under guard of the whole 
group of spirits the shaman sent the khargi to the lower world to learn 
the cause of the clansman’s illness. The sound of the drum became thund- 
erous, the shaman’s song more agitated. The khargi, accompanied by the 
other spirits headed for the Lower world by way of the shamanistic world- 
tree. There he found the ‘mangi’, the chief ancestor-spirit of the shaman, 
and learned from him everything of interest. In the less important cases 
it was sufficient for this purpose to turn to the nearest ancestor-spirit of 
the shaman, most often to the one whom the particular shaman had 
succeeded on earth. But cases were not rare in which the mangi proved 
incapable of establishing the cause of the disease, and the shaman was 
compelled to send the khargi for the same purpose to the Upperworld, to 
the supreme deity. 

The journey of the khargi to the other world is described in the shaman’s 
songs in such fantastic form, so deftly accompanied by motions, imitations 
of spirit-voices comic and dramatic dialogues, wild screams, snorts, noises 
and the like,that it startled and amazed even this far from superstitious 
onlooker. The tempo of the song became faster and faster, the shaman’s 
voice more and more excited, the drum sounded ever more thunderously. 
The moment came when the song reached its highest intensity feeling and 
anxiety. The drum moaned, dying out in peals and rolls in the swift, 
nervous hands of the shaman. One or two deafening beats were heard 
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and the shaman leaped from his place. Swaying from side to side, bending 
in a half-circle to the ground and smoothly straightening up again, the 
shaman let loose such a torrent of sounds that it seemed everything 
hummed, beginning with the poles of the tent, and ending with the 
buttons on the clothing. Screaming the last parting words to the spirits, 
the shaman went further and further into a state of ecstasy, and finally 
throwing the drum into the hands of his assistant, seized with his hands 
the thongs connected to the tent pole and began the shamanistic dance — 
a pantomime illustrating how the khargi, accompanied by the group of 
spirits, rushed on his dangerous journey fulfilling the shaman’s 
commands. The drumstick in the skillful hands of the shaman’s assistant 
beat out a furious roll. The accompaniment reached its highest point. The 
voices and snorts of beasts and the like were heard in the tent. Under the 
hypnotic influence of the shamanistic ecstasy, those present often fall into 
a state of mystical hallucination, feeling themselves active participants in 
the shaman’s performance. The shaman leaped into the air, whirled with 
(the help of) the ten thongs, imitating the running and flight of his spirits, 
reached the highest pitch of ecstasy, and fell foaming at the mouth on the 
rug which had been spread out in the meanwhile. The assistant fanned 
the fire and bent over the shaman’s stiffened, lifeless body. The latter, 
representing at this moment his khargi in the land of the khergu (the 
World of the Dead), was outside of this seeming corpse. The assistant, 
fearing that the shaman might not return to the land of ‘dulu’ (the Middle- 
world), persuaded him to return as quickly as possible from the Lower 
world orientating himself by the light of the fire which he (the assistant) 
had kindled in the tent. The shaman began to show signs of life. A weak, 
half-understandable babble was heard — the barely audible voices of the 
spirits. This signified that the khargi and the spirits accompanying him 
were returning to the Middleworld. The shaman’s assistant put his ear to 
the shaman’s lips and in a whisper repeated to those present everything 
that the shaman said was happening at the time to the khargi and his 
spirits. The shaman’s weak, barely audible whisper changed into a loud 
mutter, unconnected snatches of sentences, and wild cries. The helper 
took the drum, warmed it over the fire, and started to beat it, entreating 
the shaman (that is, his khargi) not to get lost on the road, to look for 
more fixedly at the light of the tent fire, and to listen more closely for the 
sound of the drum. The drum sounded faster and louder in the hands of 
the assistant; the shaman’s outcries became ever clearer and more distinct. 
The drum sounded still louder, calling the shaman, and finally became 
again the accompaniment of ecstasy. The shaman leapt up and began to 
dance the shamanistic pantomime dance symbolising the return of the 
khargi and his attendant spirits to the Middleworld (dulu), The shaman’s 
dance became more and more peaceful, its movement slow. Finally, its 
tempo slowed, the dance broke off. The shaman hung on the thongs, 
swaying from side to side in time with the drum. Then, in recitative, he 
told the onlookers about the khargi’s journey to the other world and about 
the adventures that had happened. Freeing himself from the thongs, the 
shaman returned to his place. He was given the drum. The shaman’s song 
was again heard. The shaman transmitted the advice of the ancestor- 
spirits as to how the evil spirit of the disease should be fought, put the 
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drum to one side, and paused. Someone from among the onlookers offered 
him a lit pipe. Pale and exhausted, the shaman began avidly to smoke 
pipe after pipe. With this the first part of the performance ended. 

When he was rested, the shaman again took the drum and began to 
expel the spirit of the disease. At first he tried to persuade it to leave 
the patient’s body voluntarily. The spirit refused. The long-continued 
discussion between the spirit and the shaman irritated the latter and 
turned into irrepressible outbursts of anger, cries, and threats. The sound 
of the drum again gathered strength. The shaman threw the drum to his 
assistant, leaped from his place, seized the thongs attached to the centre- 
pole of the tent, and began to whirl around in a furious dance beside the 
patient, attempting to expel the spirit of the disease. Tired and powerless, 
the shaman returned again to his place, took the drum, and again struck 
up the song, asking his spirit-helpers what he should do next. On the 
advice of the khargi (the chief soul of the shaman, his animal-double), he 
began to expel the disease by fanning and rubbing the place of the illness 
with various parts of the bodies of animals and birds — hair from the neck 
of a reindeer, a piece of skin from the snout of a Siberian stag, a bear’s 
forehead, the antler of a wild deer, skin from the forehead of a wolverine 
or a wolf, eagle feathers and the like. But this also clearly showed itself 
to be insufficient. The irritated shaman denounced all manner of disease- 
spirits, sat down again, beat long and indignantly on the drum, and then, 
softening the blows, passed over to the usual melody and began to consult 
with his spirit-helpers on what he should do next. On the khargi’s advice 
he proposed that the disease-spirit pass into a sacrificed reindeer. Between 
the shaman and the disease-spirit there began again a long dialogue; the 
shaman praised the flavour of the reindeer’s meat, of the different parts 
of its body, and derogated the body of the patient as much as he could. The 
disease-spirit held to the opposite opinion. Finally, the shaman succeeded 
somehow in persuading the disease-spirit to accept the ransom. The sacri- 
ficial reindeer was brought into the tent. The sacrificial rope was fastened 
around the reindeer’s neck and the loose end of it put into the patient’s 
hand. To the sound of the drum, the patient, turning the end of the thong 
over in his hands, began to twist it. At the moment when the twisted 
rope pulled the reindeer’s head, one of the men standing beside it killed 
the animal with a knife-blow. This meant that the disease-spirit ran across 
the twisted rope into the reindeer and struck it. The reindeer was skinned. 
The skin was hung up as a sacrifice to the supreme deity; the heart was 
given to the shaman, who seized on it and avidly bit into it. The shaman 
spat out a piece of reindeer heart into a hole made in one of his spirit- 
images, stoppered the hole with a wooden plug, and carried the image 
into the onang, ordering his spirit-helper to take the captured disease- 
spirit into the abyss of the Lowerworld. But often the disease-spirit fooled 
the shaman and remained in the patient’s body. Then the shaman spread 
out the skin of the killed reindeer under the patient, smeared the blood 
of the reindeer on the diseased part, and began to wheedle the disease- 
spirit out with the scent of blood. As soon as the spirit crawled out, 
wishing to taste the reindeer’s blood, the shaman threw himself on the 
patient, licked off the smeared blood from the body and spat it into the 
hole (cavity) in one of his spirit-idols, which took the disease-spirit into 
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the abyss of the Lowerworld. At other times, complicating the circum- 
stances of the action, the shaman said that the disease-spirit would not 
come to this bait. Then the shaman, annoyed, once more threw himself 
on the drum. It sounded loudly in his hands, deafening the disease-spirit 
with abuse and threats. The shaman gathered all his spirit helpers. These 
surrounded on all sides the disease-spirit residing in the person. The 
shaman began an account, fascinating for its fantastic content, of the battle 
between the shaman’s zoomorphic spirit-helpers and the disease-spirit. 
The latter hid itself in the contents of the stomach. Then, most cunning 
of the shaman’s spirits, the goose, pushed his beak into the patient's 
stomach and with it caught the cause of the disease. The shaman and his 
spirits celebrated. The joyful, deafening sound of the drum rang out. The 
clansmen attending the ceremony sighed with relief, but the joy showed 
itself to be premature. The disease-spirit tore itself from the goose’s beak 
and threw itself in the direction of the onlookers. They were stunned with 
horror. However, another of the shaman’s spirits, the splintered pole 
symbolising the shamanistic tree, was in the runaway’s path. The pole 
seized the disease-spirit, squeezed it into its wooden body, and under 
guard of two wooden watchmen (koto) came over to the shaman. The 
third and most fascinating part of the performance began. 

The shaman’s spirits, as followed from his songs and actions, were 
surrounding the captured disease-spirit in a dense ring, showering it 
with the most malicious jokes, ridicule, profanity and threats. The spirits 
pinched it, nibbled at it, pulled at its legs, spat, the most irritated of them 
urinated and defecated on it, and so on. The tent rang with the sound of 
the drum, exclamations, the wild cries of the shaman imitating the voices 
of his spirit-helpers. The sound of the drum again reached a peak of 
intensity. The shaman tore himself from his place, seized the thongs 
attached to the tent pole, and threw himself into a dance frantic in its 
rhythm and intensity. Behind him two men held the thongs. The drum 
in the hands of the shaman’s assistant groaned and died out in a thunder 
‘of beats. Wild screams, the snorting of beasts, bird voices rushed about 
the tent with the shaman. From under his feet flew brands, coals, hot 
ashes, but no one paid attention to this. With their cries, the onlookers 
tried to help the shaman. The ecstasy of the shaman and the onlookers 
reached its highest pitch; the captured disease-spirit was taken into the 
Lowerworld by the shaman’s spirits to be thrown into the abyss. On the 
brink of the Lowerworld, the loon or another of the shaman’s spirit-birds 
swallowed the disease, flew with it over the abyss, and there expelled it 
through the anal opening. After this the shaman and his spirits returned 
to the Middleworld, barricading as they went all the passages from the 
Lowerworld. When they reached the Middle earth (dulu), the shaman’s 
dance ended. The shaman returned to his place. He was given the drum. 
To its sound he recounted to those present all the particulars of the 
expulsion of the disease-spirit into the abyss of the buni (World of the 
Dead). A pause ensued and the shaman and his spirits rested. 

The fourth part of the performance represented the clan vengeance of 
the shaman and his spirits on the shaman of the hostile clan. The shaman’s 
khargi learned from his ancestor-spirits who had sent the evil spirits to 
the clan. Exclamations of indignation and threats descended from all sides 
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onto the evil alien shaman. The shamanistic spirits of the clan made up a 
group of zoomorphic monsters and under the leadership of the shaman’s 
khargi set out to avenge themselves on the clansmen of the shaman who 
had sent the disease-spirit. 

The following and concluding part of the performance was dedicated to 
the gods of the above. A reindeer was offered them in sacrifice. The skin 
of the sacrificed animal was hung on a long, thin larch at the altar (turu) 
and its meat was eaten by all those present. In a special song addressed 
to the gods, the shaman thanked the protectors of the clan for the help 
received. He then performed a special dance symbolising his journey to 
the gods of the Upperworld. He climbed up, supposedly, by the turu into 
the Upperworld and walked along the earth of the Upperworld, passing 
the heavens one after the other, to the ‘Amaka sheveki’, the supreme god. 
The shaman gave him for safekeeping the soul of the patient — a small 
wooden image of a man attached to the top of the turu larch. The Amaka 
entrusted the guarding of the patient’s soul to the spirit of the shaman. 
A shaman’s return journey to the earth of the dulu (Middleworld) was 
represented in the form of a strenuous, joyous, noisy dance of ecstasy. 
Then the shaman went to the altar, stood beside the spread-out skins of 
sacrificed reindeer, and pronounced a long moliurtyn — an improvised 
prayer to the Christian deities. 

Having arrived back in the tent, the shaman, at the request of those 
present, began to divine by means of his rattle and a reindeer scapula. 
The clansmen in turn, set forth their desires. The shaman threw his rattle 
up in the air and, from the way it fell, determined whether or not the 
desire would be fulfilled. Then he took the shoulder plade of the sacrificed 
reindeer, laid hot coals on it, blew on them, and predicted according to 
the direction and character of the cracks in the bone what awaited his 
clansmen in the future. 

At the end of the performance the shaman’s tent was abandoned. The 
reindeer-skin covering (lap rug) was taken from it but everything else 
remained in place.” 
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